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CONDITION OF THE LABOURING POOR, AND THE MANAGEMENT 
OF PAUPERS IN SCOTLAND. 


In the course of our advocacy of a Poor Law 
for Ireland, and discussions on the condition of 
the working classes, we have frequently adverted 
to the state of the paupers in Scotland as the worst 
in any civilized country ; Ireland, pre-eminent in 


misery, always excepted. We have formerly had | 


occasion to examine, more or Jess cursorilv, the 
condition of the poor of France, Prussia, Holland, 
Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 
from statistical information and other authentic 
sources ; and have been compelled to acknow- 
ledge that, wherever a Poor Law exists, which is 
the case in all the above countries, the de-titute, 
the aged, the impotent, and the orphan poor, are 
in a better condition than in Scotland ; where the 
form of a Pvor Law is tov often found the most 
efficient instrument of evading whatever ought 
to be contemplated by the spirit of a Poor Law. 
A variety of circumstances have lately concurred 
to awaken attention to the real condition of the 
indigent in Scutland ; and, among others, the 
rapidly increasing wretchedness of the great 
towns, and the appalling rate of mortality from 
contagious fever. A numberof tender-hearted and 
benevolent persons, placed, themselves, in com- 
fortuble or affluent circumstances. have, it appears, 
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has, in this painful search, no chance whatever 
against the medical explorer of the lanes and 
blind alleys, the scaler of the garrets, the ex- 
cavator of the cellars, 


Where sickening anguish pours the moan, 
And lonely want retires to die. 


To him human misery, in its most painful form, 
is hourly familiar, yet without indurating the 
heart, or abating the hope that, through God’s 
blessing on simple and practicable means, this 
complicated mass of suffering may, in the first 
place, be assuaged, and, in the next, effectually 
alleviated by the steady application of preventive 
remedies. It did not require great penetration 
to discover the actual state of things among the 


poor of Edinburgh; though considerable moral 


been taken quite by surprise, and are not a little | 


shocked to learn that, in the very heart of en- 
lightened, well-educated, moral, religious Scot- 
land, nay, around their own habitations in the 
metropolis, there exists an aggregation of misery, 
an extent of absolute destitution, with the un- 
failing concomitants—filth, low vice, mendicity, 
disease, and a high rate of mortality—which is 
not to be paralleled in any civilized country, 
save, again, by the sole exception, the blot of 
Christendom, Ireland. These facts, in few words, 
are what Dr Alison has lately, and, as a matter 
of conscientious duty, told the people of Scotland ; 


courage was necessary to announce the unwel-. 
come and unpleasant fact, that social evils of such 
magnitude and portent were existing and increas- 
ing, and must be abated, unless our fellow crea- 
tures were to be left to perish before our eyes 
in lingering misery, and the social fabric eventu- 
ally shaken to its basis. How the renovation is to 
be accomplished, by what element of healing, by 
what class of remedies and course of treatment, 
is the point in dispute between parties who may 
be represented by Dr Chalmers, with those who 
adopt his theory, and the majority of the land- 
owners of Scotland, on the one side,—and, on the 
other, Dr Alison and the public; for the party 
wedded to the old system, whether by prejudice 
or selfisiiness, or, at least, to some visionary modi. 
fication of it, profess to have the very same object 
in view with Dr Alison—namely, the raising of 
the poor from their present acknowledged state 
of degradation and physical suffering, and the 


permanent improvement of their social and 
moral condition. 


and certainly no one has had better opportunities | 


of acquiring intimate knowledge than he has 
found during his long and daily rounds of un- 
Wearied philanthropy. The student and reasoner 


of the closet or the pulpit, however benevolent, 
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The extent of destitution inthe great towns 
of Scotland, and the consequently high rate of 
mortality, especially in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Dundee, &c., from fever, is fully established by 
stutistical evidence; and, when —— with 
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the healthy state of the towns of England, where 
the necessitous have the provision of the poor 
law to fall back upon, becomes not more alarming 
than it is reproachful to a Christian land :—but 
fever has one good effect, in somewhat quickening 
the apprehensions of the more affluent classes, 
and teaching them, from their own danger, to 
take greater interest in the sufferings of their 
less fortunate fellow-creatures. Under the influ- 
ence of such motives, and of humane sympathies 
which only required to have their natural object 
presented to them to be quickened into life, a 
meeting of highly respectable gentlemen, of all 
politics and religious denominations, was held in 
Edinburgh some months back, and an Associa- 
tion formed to promote inquiry into the causes 
and extent of the alleged suffering, and generally 
into the management of the poor of Scotland. 
As it is, and will, we apprehend, ever be found 
impossible to institute any extensive and efficient 
inquiry of this nature without the authority of 
Government, the Association, it was surmised, 
proposed to pray the Executive for an official 
inquiry into the nature and administration of the 
poor law of Scotland, which, it was imagined, 
might be conveniently and appropriately con- 
ducted by the Poor-Law Commissioners for 
England. At this the Scottish heritors, as the 
landed proprietors are called in their parishes, 
took instant and angry alarm. A_ meeting, 
called by circulars, issued to all parts of the king- 
dom, was held in Edinburgh, of which the Ear] 
of Lauderdale was chairman, and at which as 
many of the nobility and landed gentry as could 
be conveniently mustered, attended, to protest 
against official inquiry, or any inquiry that should, 
in plain terms, not be conducted by themselves ; 
but, above all, to oppose the main object of the 
Association—“ efficient inquiry’—which, as we 
have said, to be efficient must be official. The 
existence of considerable distress was not dis- 
puted: but there was no destitution which the poor 
law of Scotland, as administered by the kirk- 
sessions and heritors, did not meet, or was not 
empowered by lawto meet. The noble chairman 
opened the meeting in a decided speech; the Earl 
of Dalhousie also addressed the meeting; the 
Marquis of Tweeddale, who could not attend, cor- 
dially approved of its object; and Mr Dempster 
of Skibo, a proprietor of land in Sutherlandshire, 
in moving a resolution which had been allotted 
to Dr Chalmers, announced that the meeting had 
been occasioned, not by the distress of the poor, not 
bythe increase of pauperism and the spread of dis- 
ease, but by the formation of an Association for in- 
quiry into the causes of these acknowledged evils ; 
which body he charged with wishing to introduce 
the English Poor Laws into Scotland, and ‘‘to put 
the Poor Law of Scotland, as it were, upon its 
trial for life anddeath ;”—asif it were not already, 
over half the kingdom, a dead letter. If inquiry 
were necessary, “the landlords, and citizens, and 
clergy of Scotland, could enter intoa full inquiry: 
—it was their duty to do so, and he had not heard 
it said that it was not their inclination.” Far- 
ther, this proprietor observed, that, “as to the 
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amount of destitution, he (Mr Dempster) was of 
opinion that, with the exception of some parts of 
the western coasts, the amount of destitution jn 
the mainland of the Highlands was exaggerated, 
Destitution, however, undoubtedly existed in the 
islands.” This could not well be denied, in the 
face of the subscriptions going on over all the 
country, but especially in London, Edinburgh, 
and Glasgow, for the relief of the starving High- 
landers in the islands ; but destitution did not end 
with them. Inthe parishes in which this speak- 
er’s estates lie, and where he has his residence, 
(those of Dornoch and Criech, in Sutherland- 
shire, ) there is extreme destitution. Andtherehas 
also been inquiry, which has brought a part of the 
existing misery to light, and that through means 
which Mr Dempster will not impugn :—it is bythe 
established clergy of Scotland. During the sitting 
of the General Assembly in 1838, the Lord High 
Commissioner communicated a letter from the 
Home Secretary, having, for its object, to obtain 
returns in regard tothe maintenance of the poor 
in Scotland, for the years 1835, 6,7. This could 
not decently be resisted, although there had been 
an inclination to do so; and the result is before 
the world in the Report given in to the General 
Assembly in 1839, containing the returns made 
by the ministers of all the parishes in Scot- 
land. Though furnished in every instance by 
parties deeply interested, those who almost uni- 
versally approve of the existing poor law, and 
who are by statute appointed to administer it, 
this singular Report furnishes of itself, to every 
impartial mind, a body of evidence condemnatory 
of the existing law, and goes far to supersede 
any farther inquiries into the Scottish system ; 
of which, in the words of a correspondent of 
Dr Alison, ‘‘ The grand object kept in view, by 
almost every parish, is the possibility of evading 
the duty of relieving the poor. The point most 
earnestly sought after by them [the kirk-ses- 
sions| is not whether there is a certain amount 
of pauperism, calling for an equally definite 
amount of relief, but what is the smallest prac- 
ticable amount which they can possibly be ob- 
liged to give.”—The same gentleman, Captain 
Thomson, who is Treasurer to that most useful 
supplementary charity, the House of Refuge, in 
Edinburgh, remarks—* 1 have frequent, almost 
daily occasion to observe the apathy, indifference, 
and total disregard of the poor laws, manifested 
on the part of the parish functionaries towards 
persons having claims on them for relief.” 

The Report of the ministers of the different 
parishes, drawn forth by the General Assembly 
giving effect to the Secretary of State’s letter, 
enables us, among other facts equally remarka- 
ble, to ascertain that, however it may fare with 
the poor on the west coast and in the islands, 
there must be destitution in Criech, the parish 
in which Mr Dempster resides, and of which heis 
a large heritor, since, by the tables of the Re- 
port, 137 paupers, the number, on the average, 
for the three years specified, have had £17 : 4:10 
divided among them annually; or, on the avet 
age, they have been allowed, at the lowest rate, 
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something less than one farthing a-week, and 
those who have the highest allowance less than 
three-fourths of u penny. In the exact terms of 
the “ Report by a Committee of the General 
Assembly, on the Management of the Poor of Scot- 
land,” page 98, the paupers of Criech have, at 
the highest rate, 3s., at the lowest, 1s. a-year 


each! To this parish our special attention has 
been called by its heritor who so warmly repu- 
diated a Government inquiry— a commission 
perambulating the Highlands’—but surely in 
gross ignorance of the condition of the poor of 
his own neighbourhood, which urgently requires 
looking after ; and of the clerical returns recent- 
ly published. We shall afterwards have occasion 
to notice the specialities of the parish of Criech, 
and the state of the poor in some of the other 


parishes, in which the principal orators at that | 


meeting are heritors—the “ natural guardians 
of the poor’—*‘ deeply interested in their wel- 
fare.” The meeting at Edinburgh was followed 
up by county meetings in several quarters, some 
of which decided that nothing could be better 
than the existing law and its administration ; 
and no time was lost in endeavouring to defeat, 
in Scotland, such an inquiry as had been institut- 
ed in England and Ireland ; very strong opinions 
being everywhere expressed of its danger, im- 
policy, and insulting character to the country. 
Scotland will never, unaided, obtain an effi- 
cient inquiry into the management of the poor, 
though the measure may be enforced by the 
British Legislature ; and, in the meanwhile, we 
shall avail ourselves of the strong case for in- 
quiry which we conceive to be made out by the 
Scottish clergy,—if their Report, when properly 
sifted, does not indeed make farther inquiry un- 
necessary. We have, it is true, but one side of 
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the case before us :—no poor man, no labourer, | 
no dissenting minister, no schoolmaster, no me- | 
| for East Lothian—to £28, which is the highest 


dical man, no one whatever conversant with the 
actual condition of the poor, has been examined 
or consulted in that Report, which consists of 
mere tabular details; and yet, by an impartial 
inquirer, it will be held conclusive against the 
perfection of the existing system. 
given a very imperfect glimpse of the depth and 


has arisen under that system, with a very few 
illustrations, we shall endeavour to describe its 
hature and tendencies, and then get to the Re- 
port itself, and to its commentary, the New Sra- 
TISTICAL AccounT oF ScoTLAND. 

The destitution and suffering among the work- 
ing classes in the great towns of Scotland, but es- 
pecially in Edinburgh and Glasgow, have been fre- 
quently brought before the world by philanthropic 
individuals, but never more efficiently than, this 
year, by Dr Alison, an eminent physician, and a 
medical professor in the University of Edinburgh, 
who, after more than twenty years of daily expe- 
rience among the poor, and the poorest of the 
poor, has become convinced that their sufferings 
“here and in Glasgow, and in the other large 
towns, are much greater and more general than ia 
any towns of equal size in the well-regulated parts 
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of Europe.” His ultimate conclusion was, that the 
opinion generally entertained in Scotland as to 
the best mode of relieving the poor—namely, by 
church collections and what are called voluntary 
assessments—is very erroneous. Under this 
mode of relief, destitution is,as Dr Alison proves, 
increasing ; disease is spreading ; mendicjty and 
Vagrancy are growing; and the poor-rates are 
becoming, in the great assessed towns, an intol- 
erable burden, though the destitute inhabitants 
are very inadequately supported. Dr Alison has 
come to the farther conclusion, to which every 
man, who looks abroad on society as it is, must 
come, as soon as the glowing, poetic visions of 
youthful benevolence are dissipated, that, if the 
poor are to be effectually relieved at all, it must 
be systematically, and by compulsory assess- 
ments :—he farther considers that, even in most 
of the legally assessed parishes of Scotland, and 
they amount to 238 of the entire parishes, the 
amount raised for poor-rates is, in general, quite 
inadequate. 

The operation of the present stringent poor 
law, or mockery of all Jaw, in the country par- 
ishes, has tended to throw a great additional 
burthen upon the towns; in which, as throughout 
the whole kingdom, the amount of destitution 
has been swelled by a variety of causes. We 
shall not here enter into questions affecting the 
wages of labour, and the price of the principal 
necessaries of life, nor yet the unequal burden of 
taxation. It is enough that the wages of agricul- 
tural labourers, in the most highly improved dis- 
tricts of Scotland, average, by all that we can 
gather from the New Statistical Account of 
Scotland, about 8s. Gd. a-week. The wages of 
hinds—that is, farm servants hired by the year— 
amount, when all their perquisites are reduced 
to money, by the Reverend Reporters, to from 
£20 a-year—the lowest rate which we notice 


anywhere: £23 is the sum most frequently named. 
This includes their whole emoluments in every 


_ shape; and it is not easy to point out how a mar- 


Having first | 


ried farm-servant and his family can manage “to 
enjoy a reasonable share of the comforts and ad- 


_ vantages of society,” and provide, out of this 
width of the all-pervading wretchedness which | 





income, against illness, casualties, old age, and 
infirmity. With the common day-labourer and 
rural artisan, fever and failure of employment,— 
both the cause and consequence of destitution, — 
considerably swell the amount of pauperism, So 
do the families of the able-bodied, who, from profli- 
gacy, or, as often, from want of employment, desert 
their wives and children, Cholera left a legacy of 
misery to the great towns; and the fluctuations 
and depression of manufactures produce, even in 
the legally assessed towns, where temporary want 
is but inefficiently met by scanty relief, great 
distress, and keep a large class of labourers 
constantly on the verge of pauperism, The 
ejectment of small tenants, and the consequent 
throwing of many rtarms into one, and sweeping 
away the cottages, is another cause of pauperism 
which has long been in operation, and of which 
the consequences are not yet vvercome, 
3$L2 
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There is one universally operating cause of des- 
titution, in old age, leading to pauperism, which no 
prudence or foresight can avert. It applies to wo- 
men. Female labourers in the country are even 
less able to provide against seasons of illness and 
the wants of old age than males; and, in conse- 
quence, a great many of the paupers, now half- 
starving on parish allowances, are single women, 
who, in youth, and while vigorous, may, in field- 
Jabour, have earned from 6d. to 9d. a-day when 
employed ; but who, in premature infirmity, are 
often compelled to apply to the parochial charities. 
niggardly astheyare. Formerly such persons, when 
in advanced life, earned a part, or the whole, of 
their subsistence, byspinning, in their own houses, 


flax or wool, or knitting stockings. This source of 


employment, by the improvement of machinery, 


has utterly disappeared, and no substitute has | 


been found. Even when such females, in their 
days of youth and vigour, might, by rigorous 
self-denial, save a little in service or at out-door 
work, some aged parent, or widowed sister, or 
orphan niece or nephew, generally require all 
they can spare; for parochial help is never so ex- 
cessive as to render such aids unnecessary. The 
widows of aged labourers, and the widows and 
children of those cut off in the prime of their 
days, by the fevers now so prevalent—and which 
are too often to be attributed to the meagre 
maintenance of the labourer, and to what we con- 
sider the neglect of a secondary but most impor- 
tant object of a poor law—must become paupers. 

But it is needless to enumerate all pf even the 
obvious causes of poverty, destitution, and pau- 
perism in Scotland ; since no one longer denies 
that these exist to a frightful excess, however 
they may differ about some of the causes and 
nearly all the remedies. ‘The source from which 
the mendicity and pauperism of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and the other great towns, are continu- 
ally fed, are the country parishes, whence the poor 
come in quest of employment,and from which they 
are as often literally starved out; the superior- 
ity of our poor law to that of England being, as 
one of its warmest eulogists says, ‘ the smallness 
of the sums paid in Scotland” to the poor when 
they are allowed anything at all. 

In the parish of Criech, the paupers are only 
one in nineteen of the population, whereas in 
the city of Edinburgh they are one in seven- 
teen; but then the far greater number are 
strangers, who, from the easy law of settlement 
which, in the meanwhile, fortunately for these 
wretched outeasts, exists in Scotland, speedily 
establish a claim to parish relief in the places to 
which they resort. From a statistical table, 
drawn up by Professor Wallace, it appears that, 
of 871 out-door paupers in the old city, only 259 
are natives; while of 432* inmates of the work- 
house, only 143 have a claim from birth. 
282 inmates in the House of Refuge, last spring, 
only ninety-one were natives of Edinburgh, and 
most of tie others had come but recently to the 





* Thirty-one of these are from the thinly populated 
distant county of Sutherland, 
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town, and when past their labour. The same thi 
holds of al] the towns in Scotland, and of all the 
charities, and especially the medical charities, 
Thus the native poor, or those having a claim, 
are half-starved even in the highly-rated towns ; 
because upon them is thrown so much of the 
burden of the previously half-starved in the 
country parishes, Thus vazrancy, mendicity, 
recklessness, low profligacy, and disease, perpe- 
tuate each other in the bosom of society, and 
amidst scenes of want and suffering, often ori. 
ginating in causes which neither human industry 
norvirtuecould avert, and which it is impossible to 
contemplate without the deepest compassion, not 
untinged with shame that such things should be, 
Localities and houses once occupied by the aris- 
tocracy of Scotland, or the respectable of the 
middle class, and, until within the last twenty 
years, occupied by the decent poor, are now 
become the common receptacles of the squalid 
misery thus described in Dr Alison’s pamphlet :— 


‘In many of the closes leading from the High Street 
to the Cowgate, every stair and every vacant apartment 
becomes the depository of everything that is filthy, One 
flat alone, situated in Foulis’ Close, may give an idea of the 
extent to which dunghills within doors and in houses in. 
habited by poor families are sometimes carried. How. 
ever dirty and confined this close is, it is, in many re- 
apects, superior to Blackfriars’ Wynd. Every attempt at 
a description of the latter would come so far short of the 
truth, that we must abandon it for the present, in the 
hope that some curious visiter will, at a future day, con- 
trast its former splendour with its present filthy and 
wretched condition, and give an idea to the worldto what 
stage misery and wretchedness may be brought.” 

The next is from the evidence given by the Rev, Dr. 
Lee, minister of the Old Church,* before the Commis- 
sioners of Religious Instruction, 18th February, 1836, on 
the state of another portion of the Old Town. ‘f have 
seen much wretchedness in my time, but never such a 
concentration of misery as in this parish. Some of the 
Irish in it are very wretched, but by far the most wretch. 
ed are Scotch. I have seen a mother and five daughters, 
with another woman, in a house where there was neither 
chair nor table, stool, bed, or blanket, ner any kind of 
implement for cooking. She had the largest allowance 
given by the Charity Workhouse. 2s. Gd, a-week.” “I 
frequently see the same room occupied by two married 
couples, neither having a bed.” I have been in one day 
in seven houses where there was no bed, in soime of them 
not even straw. I found people of eighty years of age 
lying on the boards.” ‘* Many sleep in the same Clothes 
which they wear during the day, I may mention the 
case of two Scotch families living in a miserable kind of 
cellar, who had come from the country within a few 
months, in search of work. Since they came they had 
had two dead, and another apparently dying. In the 
place they inhabit, it is impossible at noonday to distin- 
yuish the features of the human face without artificial 
light. There was a little bundle of dirty straw in one 
corner, for one family, and in another for the other. An 
ass stood in one corner, which was as well accommodated 
as these human creatures. [t would almost make a heart 
of adamant bleed to see such an accumulation of human 
misery in a country like this,” 


We might multiply such cases; and we might 
cite, from many other sources, similiar facts ; but 
the great extent of pauperism in Edinburgh is 
as nothing when compared with the actual men- 
dicity, and, above all, with the silent, patient, 
unrelieved destitution; and of this mass of 
suffering, fever tou often furms the climax, It is 


— 





* Now Principal of the University, 
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remarked by the Irish physicians, and corro. 
porated by Dr Alison, that when the Scottish 
and Irish epidemic raged among the poor, “it 
was the heads of families who, almost without 
exception, became the victims, while the rest 
escaped,” and were, of course, left too often 
miserable widows and orphan paupers. Dr. Alison 
states— 


In the last situation in which I have seen fever pre. 
vailing epidemically in Edinburgh, (new land at the foot 
of the Old Fishmarket Close,) I find, on inquiry, that 
five families, out of the inhabitants of twelve rooms in 
the two upper-flats of the house, have been rendered fa- 
therless by it, 


Some of the most eminent of the medical faculty, 
and many medical students connected with the 
University of Edinburgh, have been, within a few 
years, cut off by this scourge of the poor, origin- 
ating so often in destitution, and always extended 
by privation and want; and every other distress of 
the poor is aggravated by fever, which, by the 
testimony of a medical inquirer in Glasgow, is 
believed ‘to present yreat obstacles to the im- 
provement of their condition, and an amount of 
human misery credible only to those who have 
witnessed it.” Dr Alison, after shewing that 
fever uniformly follows extreme want, contrasts 
the health of the great towns of England, where 
fever is little known, with those of Ireland and 
Scotland, and argues— 


I presume it will not be denied that the ordinary diet, 
and all the comforts of the lowest orders of society, in 
those English towns which are so little liable to fever, 
are much better than in Scotland; and that, in Ireland, 
where the disposition to fever is strongest and most con- 
stant, the diet and comforts of the lowest class of people 
are habitually the worst. The simple fact of the habi- 
tual cleanliness of the English peor, as compared either 
with the Scotch or Irish, is sufficient evidence on this 
point. That there are differences in nations, as in in- 
dividuals, in this last respect, independently of their dif- 
ferences in other comforts, is admitted; but that the 
lower ranks of a whole people should be habitually clean- 
ly, and yet much impoverished,—or should be habitually 
destitute, and preserve any habits of cleanliness,—may be 
fairly asserted to be moral impossibilities. The Chief 
Secretary of Ireland, in describing to Parliament the 
great epidemic fever of Ireland in 1819, expressed a hope 
“that the lower Irish would be better prepared in fu- 
ture to guard ayainst such a calamity: that they would 








be more clean/y in their persons and domestic halits, fu- | 


migate their houses, and change their bedding and 
clothes.” This really recalls the remark of the French 
princess, who expressed her astonishment that any of her 
father’s subjects should not have lived on bread and 
cheese rather than have died of famine. A medical obser- 
ver of the disease, more practically acquainted with the 
poor Irish, observes with perfect justice: “It may be 
asked, ‘ low can those wretched beings, scarcely able to 
procure a ‘meal’s meat,’ be expected to be more cleanly 
in their domestic habits; or how can they, who have 
scarcely a rag to cover them, and who are obliged, for 
want of bed-clothes, to sleep under the raiment they wear 
by day, ‘change their bedding and clothes ?* Betore we 
can be justified in using such language towards the poor 
ofjIreland, we must remove the causes of their poverty, 
and then allow half a century to eradicate the bad ha- 
bits of ages,”’ 


But fever is not the only disease which want 
engenders, and under which the virtuous, and 
temperate, and provident poor of Scoiland, are 
doomed to suffer through causes which the wise 





and benevolent believe may be removed—and | tion, that the able-bodied are not legally entitled 
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among the principal means, by an efficient poor 
law. 

We are no admirers, in the abstract, of poor 
laws, and still less of workhouses and compulsory 
assessments ; but perceiving their utility, nay, 
in the present condition of society, their absolute 
necessity, we have repeatedly, upon former occa- 
sions, exhausted the most cogent arguments which 
knowledge and experience have adduced, for 
their adoption, both as correctives and prevent- 
ives of the many ills to which, the more that the 
relations and interests of society enlarge and 
complicate, it is the more exposed. But, in 
Scotland, it may be said there is already a poor 
law, fondly clung to by the people of that country, 
and esteemed superior in its principle and ten- 
dencies to any known system. We apprehend 
that, when fairly probed, the great recommenda- 
tion will still be, that it imposes no burden on those 
who should contribute for the maintenance of 
the poor which it does not, at the same time, 
enable them to elude. Again, many Scotsmen 
object, on principle, to all legal provision for the 
poor. save in times of sickness, which, under such 
a system, would undoubtedly occur pretty fre- 
quently. We fervently wish that society were 
in, or could be brought to, that sound and whole- 
sume state which would give force to their really 
specious objections to this mode of alleviating 
social ills, 

Meanwhile, we have a poor law which presents 
many strange anomalies ; and it is the main pur- 
pose of this article to shew, from the accredited 
Report of its administrators, what are its nature 
and susceptibilities, and how it operates. Ere we 
have done. we anticipate that a good many of our 
readers will be convinced that the Scottish clergy 
have already, of themselves, satisfied every ra- 
tional mind as to the inefficiency of the present 
poor law ; that the case is complete and closed 
even by their own shewing ; and that the country 
may, without farther inquiry, go to the Leyisla- 
ture for reform of the system, either in its prin- 
ciple or its administration, but more probably in 
both. 

The poor of Scotland have been virtually, for 
above two centuries, at the mercy or caprice of 
“their natural guardians,” the heritors and the 
clergy :—it is about time that they were placed 
under the protection of the law. For the present, 
we leaveto others to adducegeneral arguments for 
theutility of poor laws:—weneed not repeat them 
ourselves ; and our case is with the cruel abuses 
practised under the poor law existing in Scotland, 
and extolled as the perfection of human wisdom. 

The poor law of Scotland is nearly as old as 
that of England, from which it differs in being 
under the control of the rural clergy in their 
respective parishes, with the assistance of the 
church functionaries named elders, (who, with 
the minister, form the kirk-sessiuon of each pa- 
rish,) and of the magistrates in boroughs, The 
maintenance of the sick and impotent is made 
compulsory by statute; but between the Scotch 
and English poor law there is this grand distinc- 
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to a maintenance, or to be “ set to work,” as in 
England; though this difference is more apparent 
than real, as a very considerable amount of the 
funds collected for the !poor is, in fact, distri- 
buted among what are described as occasional or 
industrious poor, which signifies able-bodied 
persons suffering under il!ness, or accident, or who 
are out of employment. A poor law which rigidly, 
and in all circumstances, excluded the able- 
bodied, it is plain, would not work. Thus, inthe 
Report for the years 1535, 6, 7, the occasional 
poor amount to more than a third of the 
whole paupers on the permanent roll; but the 
higher rate at which the occasional or able- 
bodied poor are relieved, would make the pro- 
portion higher in the funds than the numbers, 
save for the temporary nature of the supply 
which they obtain. In the statutory denial of 
velief to the able-bodied poor, one main excel- 
lence of the Scottish poor law is imagined to 
consist ; they have no dega/ claim, but practically 
they are relieved ; not adequately, indeed—few 
of the poor of Scotland are so—but at a higher 
rate than widows, deserted families, or the im- 
potent poor. Thus one boasted provision of our 
poor law is practically dormant; for the able- 
bodied are relieved. The relief to all classes of 
paupers is universally out-door, there being no 
workhouses in Scotland, save in Paisley and in 
Edinburgh ; in which, however, only a small 
proportion of the whole paupers are maintained. 

The number of paupers admitted on the parish 
rolls, whether permanent or occasional, seems 
to rest entirely at the discretion of the kirk- 
sessions, the numbers not being necessarily mea- 
sured by destitution, age, or infirmity, but by 
the amount of funds voluntarily contributed, or 
that can be easily obtained without having re- 
course to legal assessment. We notice some of 
the ministers in the New Statistical Account 








saying that there are in their parishes many more | 


necessitous persons, paupers in short; but the 


funds are too small to divide, and so they cannot | 


be enrolled. In the parish of Kilmuir, in Skye, 
for example, the minister reports that the whole 
funds of two years, amounting to £6:3: 6, were 
divided among sixty-eight paupers ; but, had the 
funds been sufficient, instead of restricting the 
number of paupers to sixty or seventy, it would 
have been found necessary to admit 200 paupers 
on the roll! In many districts, the clergy make 
a merit and boast of *“ keeping down the roll ;” 
and this, not by the proper sifting of the claims 
of applicants, and the necessary discrimination 
of character, means, and condition, and the 
causes which have produced poverty, but often 
with a view to the parochial funds. To mea- 


sure the actual destitution of Scotland, there- | 
that, in general, the heritors first step in; for, 


fore, by the number of paupers either on the 
occasional or permanent roll, is quite fallacious, 
Let the reader keep in mind the parish of Kil- 
muir, where the sixty-eight ought to have been 200, 
had it been practicable, at the end of two years, to 
divide £6 : 3s. among200. Relief may also be, and, 
we have no doubt, often is, matter of favourit- 
ism, and especially the amount of relief granted. 
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When a pauper is at last admitted on the roll, 
he makes over all his effects to the kirk-session 
and the value received for the goods and chattel}, 
of deceased paupers, occasionally forms an item 
in the parochial funds. These funds arise from 
many sources, but principally in non-assessed 
parishes, which are still nearly two-thirds of the 
whole ntmber, from the weekly church collec. 
tions and extraordinary collections at the sacra- 
ment; from small fines for the commutation cf 
offences incurring ecclesiastical censure; and 
mortcloth dues—i. e., a trifle paid for the use of 
the pall at funerals, and the rent of seats in 
churches which belong to the poor. All this, of 
course, comes chiefly from the poor themselves, 
Part of the funds sometimes arises from bequests 
and gifts of money, or meal and coal, to the 
poor; and from the interest of what are called 
mortifications, or sums sunk in perpetuity, by 
benevolent individuals, for the use of the poor 
of any particular parish. Happy are those 
parishes in which there are mortifications ; for 
there the heritors, the “ natural guardians,” 
are relieved of their *‘ onerous duties to the 
poor.” The object of the donor, generally some 
adventurous and lucky Scot, sprung from the 
poorer classes, may have been to increase the 
comforts of the aged and disabled poor of his 
native parish; but the relief of the heritors 
seems the only interest consulted in the dispo- 
sition of these funds. The poor, no doubt, get 
them—for there is no jobbing in the slender pa- 
rochial funds of Scotland—though not as an extra 
gratuity, but solely as a portion of their scanty 
allotted pittance. These funds are, in short, 
employed, as if the gratuities to schoolmasters, 
from the Dick Bequest, were paid over to them, 
in lieu of their salary from the heritors of the 
parish, instead of being a reward and encour- 
agement to learning and the discharge of their 
duty. We can now see the prcpriety of so 
many of the English specifically devoting part 
of their benefactions to an annual good dinner 
to the parish poor. When the church collee- 
tions, fines, dues, mortifications, and legacies, 
fail to supply the lowest possible number of poor 
at the lowest possible rate, recourse must be had 
to assessments, which, in general, are, in the 
first instance, what are called Voluntary ; that 
is, each heritor agrees to contribute according 
to the extent of his property in the parish, or, at 
least, he promises to do so, leaving, however, in 
general, his tenants to pay the one-half, as pro- 
prietors and renters seem to pay exactly at the 
same rate. But when misunderstandingsand colli- 
sions—the natural growth of selfishness put into 
activity—proceed a step farther, the voluntary 
are converted into legal assessments. It is then 


while they have little or nothing to pay, they 
permit the kirk-sessions to manage the poor ex- 
actly as they see fit ; aware, probably, that they 
could not, with good grace, manage half so eco- 
nomically themselves. It is, at least. evident 


that, in legally assessed parishes, where the 
heritors, feuars, &c., step forward, the allowanee 
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to paupers is rather more adequate to their 
maintenance than in the parishes where the 
heritors, not being troubled, leave the kirk-ses- 
sion to act as a vanguard in defending them 
from the encroachments of the poor, and never 
interfere. The expense of raising the assess- 
ments and of managing the funds is very incon- 
siderable, even where the poor are not managed 
gratuitously ; which economy is one good feature, 
though it does not necessarily belong to the sys- 
tem. That the poor are somewhat better pro- 
vided for in the legally assessed parishes than in 
the others, is seen by the tables of the Report; and 
this higher rate of allowance, low as often is that 
higher, is made an argument against legal assess- 
ments. Inthe 238 legally assessed parishes, the 
average rate of annual allowance to each pauper 
on the permanent roll, in the three dear years 
1835, 6, 7, was £2:14:9,5,; certainly no very 
extravagant sum, when it is remembered, too, 
that, of those receiving, a considerable number 
have children and others depending on them. 
But, in the voluntarily assessed parishes, the 
rate was only £1:19:1,,; while, again, in 
the non-assessed parishes, which are by far the 
most numerous in Scotland, the rate of annual 
allowance sinks to £1: 0: 4,5. Until the rate 
of allowance shall be, on the average, at least 
doubled, and some approach made to equaliza- 
tion, we shall, in this consequence of legal assess- 
ments, see a strong ground for preference, not 
for condemnation. The occasional poor also are 
rather better supplied in the legally assessed pa- 
rishes. Indeed, the tendency of legal assessments 
is, as stated in objection to them, in the Re- 
port, to create “a more liberal expenditure.” 
The maintenance of pauper lunatics from the 
assessed parishes of the Merse and Tiviotdale, in 
asylums, now costs, on the average, £19: 3:55, 
whereas we see their expense in non-assessed 
parishes is about half that sum, and often less. 
We have no doubt that these tables will prove 
exceedingly alarming to many of the Scottish 
heritors and other rate-payers, and confirm every 
argument used against compulsory assessment ; 
though the true national question is not which 
mode is lowest in actual expense—for there 
uon-assessment has every advantage,—but which 
is the system best adapted to the end in view ;— 
the relief of the miserable, the improvement 
and elevation of the moral and physical condition 
of the labouring poor, and the keeping down of 
pauperism, 

The price of the necessaries of life is nearly 
the same over all the country parishes of Scot- 
land ; but we see the extraordinary operation of 
the existing poor law in the rate of annual allow- 
ance to permanent paupers, varying from Is. a- 
year, as in the parish of Criech above cited, to 
£4, £5, £6, £8, £10, and, in some cases, to so 
high as £12 or £13 a-year, which is allowed in 
some of the parishes of the south—though the rate 
of pauperism is often very high in the south— 
amounting, in the old city of Edinburgh, to one 
in seventeen of the population. Yet, in the le- 
gally assessed parishes, the annual burden to each 





| 


individual of the population is only Is. 4,5,4.3 
small, indeed, compared with England, even un- 
der its amended poor law. The burden on every 
individual in some of the non-assessed parishes, 
it would be somewhat difficult for an expert alge- 
braist to calculate. But legal assessments, it is 
said, in particular parishes, lessen the amount of 
church collections for the poor; and so they 
ought, when it is no longer the poor who are 
left almost unaided to support the poor, and 
sink themselves into the degradation of pauper- 
ism, while striving to relieve paupers. The 
poor law of Scotland, or rather its administra- 
tors, do not, save of special favour, exempt 4 
common labourer at 1s. 6d. a-day, and with a family 
to maintain, from also supporting, or in part- 
supporting, his aged parents ; though, in doing 
so, he should pauperize his children, The gtand 
and vaunted principle is, that the parish is to 
pay as little as possible, by whatever means the 
pauper is subsisted. The expense of maintaining 
paupers in the few workhouses of Scotland is, 
comparatively, not low, because there they must 
be solely maintained ; and the rate, a-head, con- 
sequently appears magnificent, when compared 
with that of out-door relief; because, in the 
latter case, the paupers are expected to scramble 
about for the greater part of their wretched sub- 
sistence—to work if they can, to obtain the aid 
of friends, or to beg, thieve, or do anything that 
may lessen the burden on the funds. 

The Report of the General Assembly notices 
what is called another “ striking peculiarity in 
the system.” It is this: that “in all cases re- 
markably moderate, [certainly so, ] it varies ac- 
cording to the situation and circumstances of the 
parties to be assisted ;” as if this were not the 
regulating principle wherever out-door relief is 
given, But it certainly has some peculiarities. 
When a pauper is to be admitted on the roll, 
after agreeing to give up all his property to the 
parisb, the kirk-session first considers the amount 
of his claims on his relations, and the sums 
he receives, or may receive, from the charity 
of his neighbours, before the tate of aliment 
—always “ remarkably moderate”—is fixed. 
And this, we are told, cherishes a spirit of in- 
dependence ; it being less degrading, we ima- 
gine, for a poor disabled person to burden his 
charitable poor neighbours, than to claim his 
right from a body of wealthy heritots! We are 
told, ina former Report, that, “even in cases of 
extreme poverty, the relations and neighbours of 
paupers have a pride in providing for their neces- 
sities, either in whole or in part.” We do wish 
they could communicate something of this prid& 
to landlords, whether resident or absentees; that 
they too, instead of throwing their natural de. 
pendants upon the charities of great towns and 
the bounty of England, shewed any feeling of 
pride in their comfortable condition, and in reliev- 
ing their necessities. If it ever was the case that 
relations and neighbours, in extreme povefty 
themselves, felt this pride, we are convinced that 
such feelings have wholly ceased, even where the 
spirit of independence is kept alive by its present 
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potent supporters—non-assessment and scanty 
allowance, Pride and tenderness may combine 
to induce relations and kind neighbours to pre- 
serve a respectable indigent person from solicit- 
ing from the parish the miserable pittance which 
it yields ; but once he receives any parish aid, 
that either relative or neighbour desires longer 
to bear any part of the burden, is extremely 
unlikely. In a former Report to the General 
Assembly, it is this pride, taken by the poor in 
bearing those burdens which ought to fall on 
abler shoulders, which is said to explain the fact 
‘“‘of the sums given in many country districts 
being so disproportioned to what the real ne- 
cessities of the paupers would require.” ‘This 
must, therefore, we presume, be accepted as a 
key to explain the state of the parishes of 
Kilmuir and Criech, and many more, in not 
quite so happy a condition as regards the in- 
dependent feelings of their poor, to which we 
shall have occasion to refer. Any one but those 
grave reporters would imagine that true inde- 
pendence did not consist in leaning to the charity 
of a poor but generous neighbour, but in de- 
pending on that wise law which secures to the in- 
dustrivus poor, when disabled, the humble means 
of subsistence. The Scuttish poor law, as practi- 
cally expounded, and, indeed, as formally set 
forth, is one to give the impotent poor a right 
merely to what they cannot obtain by any other 
means, and no more: not aright toa subsistence, 
but to a half, a fourth, a sixth, or fiftieth part 
of what is considered a subsistence; leaving them 
to scram*ie for the rest in any way they chovse ; 
the charity of their poorer neighbours being es- 
pecially recommended to them. 

It is now our purpose to shew what the actual 
average condition of the industrious poor and of 
paupers is, over all Scotland. In so wide a field, 
we can be at no loss; and it shall be our endea- 
vour to deal impartially, taking the best with 
the worst. 

In selecting a few samples from the bulk, 
we seek no better authority than the Old and 
New Statistical Accountsof Scotland, so far asthe 
latter work has yet gone ; and the “ Report to 
the General Assembly on the Management of 
the Poor of Scotland” referred to above, and 
drawn up by a committee of the Assembly ; in 
which it is understood that David Monypenny, 
Esq., of Pitmilly, took an active part, wrote 
out the Report, and superintended the tables 
drawn up from the Returns to the Queries ad- 
dressed by the Assembly tothe ministers of the 
different parishes. Our authorities are thus un- 
impeachable ; and the cases are selected, in the 
fairest way possible, from parishes in every local- 
ity, and under every variety of circumstances. 
We may premise that, as a body, the clergy 
of the Church of Scotland are opposed to the 
principle of a Poor Law which shall enforce 
compulsory assessment, or withdraw the man- 
agement of the poor from the kirk-sessions ; 
though there are many exceptions, chiefly among 
those who have given themselves the trouble to 
think upon the subject, under the guidance of 
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actual observation and experience ; and it mugt 
not be forgotten that Mr Monypenny is the ear. 
nest advocate of the existing system, sincerely 
believing it the best that the world has ever seen, 

The richest and most highly improved agricy]- 
tural districts in Scotland, are the shires «f Had. 
dington, Berwick, Roxburgh, and Dumfries. Ip 
these counties, husbandry has been carried to 
great, if nottothehighest, perfection; produceheg 
been doubled and trebled ; and rents have risen, 
within from forty to twenty years, in the same, 
or even in a greater, proportion. From the 
county of Dumfries, we, in the first place, 
select the parish of Ruthwell; as, among its 
other advantages, this parish has been, for forty 
years, under the pastoral care of Dr Dun- 
can, who, besides the discharge of his sacred 


functions as a parish minister, is understood to 


be thoroughly versant in rural and social econo- 
my, and who has the honour of having introduced 
Savings’ Banks into Scotland, an establishment 
of this kind having existed for thirty years in 


' Ruthwell. 


Dr Duncan describes his parishioners as “a 
sober, virtuous, and well-informed population,” 
possessing and improving the means of ordin- 
ary and religious education. The population 
of Ruthwell is 1216. The real rental is not 
stated; but the annual amount of the raw 
produce is £10,000. The landed proprietors, 
of whom the principal is the Karl of Mansfield, 
are, with one exception, absentees. The wages 
of labour are not stated—an important omis- 
sion; but they are probably the rate of the 
country, which seems, over all Scotland, to be, 
on the average, about from Is, to Is. 8d. 
a-day, according to the season. No attempt 
is made, in any of the parochial returns, to 
estimate the number of idle and of broken 
days, from the state of the weather and «ther 
causes, which go to be deducted from the la- 
bourers’ wages in the course of the year ; though 
these must be very considerable. The number 
of paupers, out of the population of 1216, is 
twenty-six ; and these are mostly very aged and 
infirm women. But as Ruthwell, from the long 
incumbency, and the character and peculiar 
acquirements of its minister, may be considered 
as a pattern or model parish, where the poor are 
managed as well as the existing system admits, 
we shall go fully into Dr Duncan's report; nor 
would we desire a better illustration of the con- 
dition of the Scottish poor, and the working of 
the Voluntary system, than the details before us. 
The first entry on the roll of twenty-six, is @ 
woman, of eighty-one, “ old and feeble, and no 
children,” who receives from the kirk-session 
£1: 5s. a-year, and whose other means of sub- 
sistence are “lodging vagrants.” The second 
case is another woman, of eighty-five, with one 
son, and no means of support, who was allowed 
£1: 2s. a-year; which the session afterwards 
recovered, by legal process, from the son, The 
third case is an old, blind woman, with one mart- 
ried daughter, who receives £1: 19s, a-years: 
from which comparatively liberal allewance ™@» 
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must infer that the daughter is unable to assist 
her mother, save, perhaps, by offices of kindness 
jn domestic affairs. A feeble woman of seventy- 
four, with a daughter deaf and dumb, gets 
£1: 9s.; another, with a widowed daughter, 
£1: 5s.; and a paralytic woman of sixty-one, 
whose “children work a little,” receives £1: 9s. 
Awoman of eighty-nine, “ feeble and blind,” 
with ‘‘a son who has a large family,” receives 
£1: 5s.; another woman of forty-seven, in very 
delicate health, and with no relations. receives 
£1: 4s., and “ spins a little,” which may proba- 
bly double her income, though this is a high 
estimate. These are specimens of the manner 
in which parish paupers are maintained by Vo- 
luntary charity, in what may be presumed one of 
the best parishes for the poor in the south of 
Scotland. We are also permitted to see what is 
deemed sufficient, or at least what must suffice for 
the entire maintenance of one of the most helpless 
of human beings.—*‘ A man of eighty-one, blind 
and paralytic, who has no relations,” and who. of 
course, requiresconstant attendance or nursing, is 
“chiefly supported by the kirk-session” paying 
£3: 18s. to the persons who take care of him ; 
the smaller proportion—the above being the chief 
maintenance—coming from someunnamed source. 
The highest sum paid in any case, by the kirk. 
session of Ruthwell, is £7: 16s for the mainten- 
ance of a female lunatic, aged sixty-one, who has 
no means, and who requires constant attend- 
ance. To meet the expenditure for relieving 
these and the other paupers, there are the 
charch collections, amounting to £25, and about 
£28 contributed by the five heritors. But £47 
in all is divided among the twenty-six paupers. 
From the condition of this parish and the per- 
sons on the pauper-roll, who are nearly all aged 
females, there must either have been mendicity, 
or the destitute must have resorted to the great 
towns, increasing the burdensof those assessed by 
the addition of some of the poor of Ruthwell ; or 
else applicants must have been rejected who were 
really in destitute circumstances. Dr Duncan 
complains that two of the five absentee heritors 
pay very little to the support of the poor; yet 
the kirk-session ‘‘ choose rather to throw them- 
selves upon the generosity and good sense of 
those who are willing to give them, than by call- 
ing legal meetings, to bring a permanent and 
necessarily increasing poor rate on the parish.” 
There does, however, seem an immediate ne- 
cessity for, not an increase, but an instanta- 
neous doubling or quadrupling, by compulsory 
assessment, of the present scanty sum ex- 
tracted from the pockets of the generous, who 
are much less able to contribute, to save those 
of the heritors ; and it will be time enough to 
talk of an “increasing poor-rate” after we start 
from the point which affords anything like an 
adequatesubsistenceto paupers. Of the labouring 
population of Ruthwell, when in their best state, 
Dr Duncan remarks :—‘ The day-labourers, es- 
pecially those who have families, suffer numerous 
Privations with exemplary patience. They are, in 
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want of constant employment prevents them from 
acquiring many of the comforts and conveniences 
of life, and not unfrequently subjects them to 
severe distress.” Toarrest the prevalence of this 
distress, and to improve the condition of the 
poor creatures who languish out the last years of 
a hard life on the pittances specified above, Dr 
Duncan suggests no remedy. 

Our next parish shall be taken from nearly 
the opposite boundary of Scotland ; and it also 
ought to be a very favourable specimen of Scot- 
tish parishes. It is the parish of Golspic in 
Sutherland, in which stands Dunrobin Castle, and 
which is under the immediate care and auspices 
of the munificent family of Sutherland, the late 
Duchess Countess having usually spent the sum- 
mer months there. 

The Duchess of Sutherland was, when the Re- 
port was written, the sole owner of the parish. 
as she was, indeed, latterly, of nearly the 
whole county. When the old Statistical Ac- 
count was written, the rent of this parish was 
estimated at about £700; the population was 
about 1600, of whom sixty-five were con- 
sidered paupers, and among whom was divided 
£6: 10s. a-year, being the amount of the collec- 
tions at the church-door, and also the interest of 
£60, making in all about £9. The writer of that 
report says —“ The trustees of the poors’ money 
sometimes find a difficulty to give as much 
money as will purchase a pair of shoes to 
enable them to go about to beg their bread,” 
—<“ The farmers and others, of every denomi- 
nation in the parish. serve their indigent fellow- 
creatures as liberally as they can afford with 
food.” Whenthe noble family arrived at Dunro- 
bin, besides contributing part of the £6: 103, of 
church collections on Sundays, * the poor got a fat 
meal on different days of the week at Dunrobin.” 
During a year of searcity, the agents of Lady 
Sutherland purchased and sent home grain to 
the parish; and it is observed ‘‘that, what- 
ever she might have lost in interest of money, 
she gained as much in having relieved the dis- 
tressed.” In short, Golspie was thus, in many 
respects. in the condition of an Irish parish 
before the institution of poor laws, save that 
the noble proprietors were sometimes resident. 
Since that period, the population has decreased 
by the ejfectment of the small tenantry ; and, 
beyond a doubt, the destitute of this parish, 
and of Sutherland generally, must have swelled 
the mendicity, vagrancy, and, finally, the pau- 
perism of the towns of the south. But the po- 
pulation is again increasing, and already amounts 
to about 1200. The wages of labour are stated 
in the New Statistical Account at 1s. 6d. in the 
long, and 1s. 3d. in the short day ; the number of 
idle days. from want of employment, ig not men- 
tioned. Mechanics get from 2s, to 2s. 6d. a- 
day. The real rental of the parish is not stated ; 
and, indeed, a good deal of it is in the hands of 
the proprietor: but the annual value of the raw 
produce, exclusive of a salmon fishing, is stated at 
£10,030—which indicates a great increase since 
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the best description ; the breeds of cattle are ex- 
cellent ; and everything has improved rapidly, 
save only the condition of the poor, and the funds 
for the alleviation of their distress. The num- 
ber on the roll of paupers, which, it must be re- 
membered, in no part of Scotland is, by any 
means, the measure of the real poverty and des- 
titution, is sixty, who receive, on the average, 
“8s, a-year,” and “ occasionally some meal.” 
The funds divided arise from the church collec- 
tion, £19, £7 interest of money belonging to the 
poor, and £6 a-year subscribed by the Duchess 
of Sutherland to the parochial fund. From this 
slender fund, however, the precentor, kirk- 
officer, and treasurer, get a small annual sti- 
pend, so that very little can remain for the 
occasional dole of meal. It would appear that 
the same sum of £6 was the regular amount con- 
tributed by the late noble proprietress to each of 
the parish funds in the county in which she had 
property, “ but all depending on her good will :” 
in fact, a voluntary contribution, which may or 
may not be continued by the present Duke. 
Among the other parishes in Sutherlandshire, 
we find Criech, where from Is.to3s, a-yearisgiven 
to 140 paupers, from the church collection and 
the interest of £150. The Duchess does not 
appear to have contributed her usual £6 to this 
parish, though the gratuity was given to Rogart 
parish, where eighty-four paupers, from that and 
the church collection, received 4s. 9d. a-year. 
Of Lairg, another Sutherland parish, we were 
glad to read, on the authority of the minis- 
ter, that “the poor are comparatively well 
provided for ;” that is, 137 paupers, with their 
children, get £12 of church collections, and 
the Duchess’ £6 is divided among them besides: 
but the main source of their good provision is 
an annuity of £25, left them by a Captain Hugh 
Mackay, the son of a former minister of Lairg, 
who made a fortune inIndia. Curious to see to 
what the comparatively good provision might 
come in sterling money, we turned to the Ke- 
port of the General Assembly, and find that 
it is 19s. a-year at the highest rate of allowance, 
and, by the lowest, 4s. ; that is, one set gets 44d. 
a-week, and the others less than one penny! 
In Farr parish, to which the Duchess has for 
twenty years given her stated gratuity of £6, 
£27 are annually distributed among, on the aver- 
age,seventy-six paupers; sothatthe rate at which 
they are maintained may easily be reckoned. In 
the parish of Durness, forty-five paupers receive 
among them £20, to which it does not appear that 
the Duchess of Sutherland contributed anything; 
her benefaction of £6 having been limited to those 
parishes which were solely or chiefly her own 
property. The annual value of the raw produce 
of Durness is £8,000; the real rental is esti- 
mated at £2,550. From the reports of all the 
Sutherland parishes, we gather, that the noble 
proprietress contributed gratuities to the pa- 
rochial funds of the county, managed by the 
kirk-sessions, for the maintenance of the poor, to 
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From the proceedings of the public meeting jg 
Edinburgh, referred to above, we were led ty 
hope that, however it might be with the pat 
pers in the remote Highlands and islands, jy 
Sutherlandshire, but especially in Criech ang 
Dornoch, they were in the land of Goshen. \, 
Dempster is the principal resident proprietor, 
though Dunrobin Castle, the seat of the Suthor. 
land family, is in the adjoining parish. 
Dornoch, from its position, possesses severa} 
both natural and artificial advantages. Agri. 
culture and rural economy, in all departments, 
have been immensely improved in that dis. 
trict. We see no attempt made in the re. 
turns to estimate either the annual value of the 
raw produce or the real rental of the parish; 
but take as data, that, on the estate of the Suth- 
erland family alone, there are 4,0U0 acres arable, 
2.000 acres in course of improvement, 2,509 
acres planted, besides 300 acres of natural wood, 
and the factthat the rent of arable land is £1: js, 
on the average, and of the land under improve- 
ment, 5s. The rate of wages is rather lower 
than in the south; ‘ able-bodied men for day. 
labour get from Is. to Is. 6d.; women 6d., save 
at harvest-time, when they get Is.; but no vic- 
tuals in either case.” Sothat Dornoch is another 
of those parishes where everything has improved 
rapidly save the means of the labourers, which 
bear no proportion whatever to the general 
march of improvement. Potatoes have bhe- 
come the principal article of food here,” says 
the minister. as indeed they are throughout 
the Highlands. ‘‘ They serve as the chief sub- 
sistence of the people during half the year, 
and with some two-thirds.” Many of the people 
come from a considerable distance to gather cock. 
Jes, of which abundance may be hadon thesands of 
Dornoch. To this circumstance we alluded when 
mentioning the natural advantages of Dornoch. 
It is always a great blessing to the poor High- 
landers. as to the Irish, to be near the sea-shore, 
where they may pick up shell-fish to “kit- 
chen” their potato-diet. It must not be forgot- 
ten that potato-diet has kept exact pace with 
the improvement of the soil, by the labour of the 
potato-feeders, and with the growth of those 
abundant crops of wheat, oats, and barley now 
sent to Leith. Yet, in spite of ejectments, con- 
siderable voluntary emigration, and vagrunt des- 
titution, the new population of potato-feeders 
has, as in Ireland, increased. As among the 
Irish, “ there is,” says the parson, “a general 
inclination to marry young. When out-farm- 
servants, (the occupiers of the bothies,) of 
whom the number is considerably increased 
by the erection of large farms, get barracks for 
themselves, they marry ; when a young man gets 
a croft he marries; when a fisherman becomes 
possessed of a quarter of a boat, he builds a house 
(query, hovel ?) and marries.” Nay, the Dor- 
noch people not only marry all, and marry 
young, but they marry a second, and third, and 
one couple, (and both parties,) married a fourth 


” 
the amount of about £50 a-year ; though, as this | time, “‘andcontribute to increase the population. 


sum would cover eight parishes, probably less, 


Nor is such reckless improvidence in the labour 
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ersatfrom 1s.to 1s. 6d. a-day—the potato-feeders 
and cockle-gatherers namely—to be attributed 
to a legal assessment, which encourages them to 
marry improvidently, knowing they have the 
parish tu fall back upon. No such thing is 
known in this highly-improved and spirited lo- 
cality. where “ the natural guardians of the poor” 
provide for paupers in this wise:—The popula- 
tion in 1831 was 3,380, and was rapidly on the 
increase. Of this number, from 120 to 130, on 
the average, receive parochial aid. This they 
obtain from the rate of less than 1!d. a-week, to 
the extent, in some cases, of rather less than 6d. 
a-week ; or. in the words of the minister, the 
lowest is 6s. (a-year)—the highest £1 : 5s. ; and 
even at this very moderate rate, there is ‘a 
strong tendency, among the lower classes, to ap- 
ply for relief to the parish funds.” ‘These funds 
consist of £39: 10s., arising from the church col- 
lections on Sundays, marriage and mortcloth 
dues, and are, consequently, chiefly contributed 
bythe poor themselves ; withthe £6 a-year contri- 
buted by the Duchess to each parish where she 
was the sole or principal heritor, and from £25, 
the interest of £500, left to the poor, not by the 
“noble family,” or the fact would have been 
certified at full length ; and we are very charac- 
teristically told “that the late Duke, who did 
not need to borrow money, very humanely took 
this sum from the kirk-session, and allowed the 
above liberal interest for it.” 

Such is the condition and prospects of the 
poor, and the state of pauperism in the parish 
of Dornoch ; and we leave our readers to judge 
Whether or not one of its principal heritors, 
Mr Dempster, was warranted in so warmly re- 
senting the alleged intermeddling of the en- 
lightened and humane in Edinburgh with what 
was properly the concern of “ the natural guar- 
dians of the poor,” the landed gentry, who dis- 
play such tender concern for their natural 
charge, the labourers on their estates. But a 
considerable extent of Mr Dempster’s property 
lies in the neighbouring larger parish of Criech, 
where, in a population of (in 1831) 2,562, there 
are 140 paupers who receive, as was stated above, 
from 1s, to 3s. a-year ; or from less than one far- 
thing to rather more than a halfpenny a-week, 
from the small sum collected at the door of the 
chureh and mission station. It was unhappy for 
this gentleman to come forward so prominently 
in the metropolis as the mouth-piece of the Scot- 
tish system. We include one more Sutherland- 
shire parish, Assynt, where, outof a population of 
1760, about sixty are admitted as permanent or 
occasional paupers, and have £14 a-year divided 
among them, or, on the average, about a penny 
a-week, 

At happens that several of the parishes of Ber- 
wickshire are included in the same volume of 
the New Statistical Account which comprehends 
the above parishes of Sutherland ; and they are 
thus placed together before us:—QOne parish is 
Lauder, which, in 1831, contained 2.063 inha- 
bitants, an inerease of 222 from 1821, or in 
ten years. Yet here there is no legal assess- 
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ment, the paupers being supported by what is 
called a voluntary assessment; é. e. the heri- 
tors and kirk-session meet together every half- 
year, and arrange, as in other parishes, how 
much (or, more correctly, how little) may suffice 
for the paupers for the next six months. The 
annual value of the raw produce of this parish 
is estimated at £29,270. The real rental is not 
stated. Here there are three resident great 
proprietors, the Earl of Lauderdale, the chair- 
man of the Edinburgh meeting, and two more, 
The parish, like the whole county, is highly 
improved. Wages are, what we consider, low ; 
the wages of a Hind or farm-servant being, 
‘‘ with all its advantages fairly computed, 93. a- 
week, or £23: 8s. a-vear; each Hind being, be- 
sides, bound to keep a bondager,’ or woman, to be, 
according to the system of the south of Scotland, 
at the call of the farmer, to work at hay, tur- 
nips, &c., at the rate of 8d. or 9d. a-day, when 
her labour is required. In many cases, the 
keeping of a bondager must deduct considerally 
from the wages of the Hind ; and it is generally 
considered a hardship and grievance, though, as 
a condition of the bond, it must be submitted to. 
The bondager system is also considered a source 
of domestic heart-burning and even immorality, 
In the parish where the raw produce is of value 
£29 270, and the inhabitants amount to 2,063, 
there are twenty-two persons receiving parochial 
relief; ‘‘ one, fatuous, 4s. per week ; one, ‘ old 
and feeble, 3s. 6d.; and another, with a young 
family, also 3s. 6d.: these being the highest 
sums given to any of our paupers,’ says the mi- 
nister whom we quote. ‘“ The remaining nine- 
teen get from Is. 3d. to 2s.; and the whole ex- 
pense of maintaining the paupers—fatuous, old, 
and feeble, and those burdened with young fa- 
milies, ineluded—is £119: 3: 4 a-year; though, 
with expenses of management, the heritors really 
assess themselves in £150. But it is,” continues 
the minister of Lauder, “an object steadily kept 
in view by the managers of the poor to keep 
down as much as they can the legal assessment, 
[meaning the voluntary contribution, to ward off 
assessment ;| and their efforts'have hitherto 
not been altogether unsuccessful. The assess. 
ment is, indeed, still considerable, but at no dis- 
tant period it was larger ;”’ and he acknow- 
ledges that as yet, in general, the poor of Lauder 
‘do not seek parochial relief till involved in 
real indigence.”’ 

Fuel is dear in this parish. The minister 
gives the people the character of being contented 
with their condition; and affirms that “ they 
enjoy, in a reasonable degree, the comforts and 
advantages of society,” which, by the way, seems 
the stereotyped answer from the great majority 
of parishes to the query regarding the physical 
condition and comforts of the working class, 
They do not poach very often in Lauder; and 
they go to church on Sundays pretty regularly 
when they do not go to the Seceder Meeting. 
They send their children early to school ; though 
we should think them not very able to bear the ex- 
pense of education. There was a Friendly Society, 
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but it has been given up; and theonly thing which 
their minister appears to desiderate for the poor 
of his flock, is what we should reckon, save in the 
case of house-servants, a perfect superfluity :-— 
it is “ a Savings’ Bank, to promote the industry 
and frugality of the labouring classes, and nourish 
in them the spirit of independence.” Where are 
Hinds, with 9s. a-week, and children to feed, 
clothe, and educate, and day-labourers with less 
—where even are married artisans, with 12s. a- 
week, when in employment, to find money to 
deposit in the Savings’ Bank, if they indulge 
in “the comforts and enjoyments of society ?” 
Throughout Scotlund, we find that the deposi- 
tors, where there are Savings’ Banks, in the 
rural parishes, are unmarried servants, living 
in their masters’ houses, and principally wo- 
men. We may farther notice, that Dr Dun- 
can of Ruthwel], the founder and zealous pro- 
moter of Savings’ Banks, now doubts if they be 
really so useful to the poor as they were once 
imagined ; because, as he justly remarks, “ it is 
to be feared that these institutions have, in many 
instances. operated to the injury of the Friendly 
Societies—kindred establishments, which every 
person acquainted with the circumstances and 
wants of the lower orders must regard as useful 
auxiliaries, not as rivals. ‘The latter are, in 
truth, the only protection to individuals belong- 
ing to the labouring class of the community, in 
the event of their being overtuken by sudden 
illness or disability before they have made any 
considerable accumulation in a Savings’ Bank.” 
It here appears that]the originator of the Sav- 
ings’ Bank would have the Friendly or Mutual 
Assurance Sveiety preliminary, thoughan adjunct, 
to the Savings’ Bank; and, while the able-bodied 
poor are almost wholly left to their own re- 
sources, as at present, the opinion is sound, 

To shew how the system varies, we take a 
neighbouring parish, Greenlaw, in Berwickshire, 
where the paupers are maintained, as in Lauder, 
by the beritors and kirk-session meeting twice 
a-year and agreeing to a certain rate of contri- 
bution. The annual value of the raw produce 
of this parish is not equal to half the pro- 
duce of Lauder, Jt is £13,160. The real ren- 
tal is £6,836: 3s, and three times more than it 
was fifty yearssince. Wages are stated as rather 
higher than in Lauder, to the extent of 2d. a- 
day for hired labourers, whether men or wo- 
men; and masons and carpenters, 2s. 4d.; tailors 
1s. 6d, a-day, without food. In a population of 
1442, there are, on the average, 28 paupers, 
who receive, on the average. 2s. a-week; where- 
as the rate of Lauder is from Is. 3d. to 2s. 
But yet the voluntary assessment for the poor 
of Greenlaw amounts to only sixpence in the 
pound on the real rental; which, though more 
is given in a week than in the northern parishes 
in a quarter of a year, or ina whole year, is, after 
all, no alarmingly heavy burthen. 

To prove the fallacy of the assumptions re- 
garding legal assessments, we would request that 
instances of its truth may be adduced from the 
Report of the Assembly and the New Statistical 











Account. In what parishes, legally 

has pauperism rapidly advanced, unless unde, 
very extraordinary circumstances ; or what war. 
rants the general charge of improvidence jp 
assessed parishes more than in the voluntary> 
One of the earliest of the assessed parishes ig 
Yarrow, which locality has since been exposed 
to the suffering ever attendant upon the consol. 
dation of farms; yet there has been no increase 
of pauperism, no marks of improvidence in this 
parish, which we shall now describe. 

There has been a legal assessment for the 
poor of Yarrow for nearly a century. The po. 
pulation, kept down by throwing a number of 
small farms into one, and sweeping away cottages, 
was, in 1755, reckoned at 1180. In 1831, it was 
1221. The number of paupers appears to have 
fluctuated with dear years, and from other tem. 
porary causes which cannot be now ascertained ; 
but, in 1751, it is stated at twenty-eight; and, six 
years later, at fifty-one: in 1800 and 1801, both 
very bad years, the number of paupers was sixty ; 
while the average of the last seven years is 
thirty, (given in the New Statistical Account.) 
on a larger population. But neither have the 
assessments risen to any alarming extent; nor, 
when the changed value and the price of wages 
and food are considered, have they risen at all. 
In 1757, the assessment of Yarrow was £90, 
In one year, 1800, it had increased to £360; 
when owing, probably, to the dearth, a high 
rate of allowance, £6, was temporarily adopted ; 
but the average assessment of the last seven 
years is lowered to £160—a much smaller sum, 
relatively, than £90 in the year 1757, though 
there is a larger population. The average allow- 
ance for the last seven years has been £5: 7a 
a-year for each pauper; which is very high as 
compared with the average of the parishes of 
Scotland. The minister of this parish, though 
affected with the contagious horror of legal 
assessments, acknowledges “‘ that pauperism has 
not made much progress in Yarrow.” It has 
made, we should say, a retrograde progress. 
The persons on the pauper roll are chiefly 
old women, or widows with helpless young 
families, and persons weak in body and intellect. 
In the face of the actually decreased amount of 
pauperism, the Chalmerian theory, so generally 
admired by heritors, leads the writer of the ac- 
count of the parish to affirm that “ the tend- 
ency of the system, however, has been partially 
felt in relaxing industry and encouraging im- 
providence ; in loosening the ties of the nearest 
kindred and lowering the tone of independence; 
and leading to insulence and ingratitude.” These 
are serious consequences, evolved after the expert 
ence uf a century ; and, if they mean anything, 
should lead to the total abolition of stated relief 
to the poor in any form, whether compulsory or 
voluntary. The rental of this parish is now 
£12,000 ; and must have been at least quadrupled 
since the period, 1757, when £90 a-year, now i 
creased to £160, was levied for the poor. 

Very frequently, in the former Statistical Aé 
count of Scotland, do we find the clergymen se 
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ing assessments. Thus,in Dornoch,then 
a miserable and still a miserable parish for the 

r, many of the people, as in most of the High- 
jand parishes, were mendicant vagrants. The 
clergyman who had witnessed their condition and 
its consequences, says—“‘ It is to be wished that 
the poor were universally confined to their own 

rishes; that, by assessments upon heritors, 
tenants, and others, in proportion to their seve- 
ral interests, holdings, and _ circumstances, 
a certain provision were made for their sub- 
sistence ; and that employment were fur- 
nished them, suitable to the measure of strength 
and ability they may possess.” This wise 
prayer remains unanswered to thisday. The 
paupers of Dornoch have, however, in these 
improved times of production and rent, (though 
without scope for begging, as of old, among the 
amall farmers,) from 11d. to 5d. a-week, instead 
of less than 1d., which was the maximum in 1791 ; 
so true it is that poor-rates are rising: here 
they are quadrupled in fifty years! The for- 
mer minister of Dornoch concludes these 
hints by remarking that, ‘“* by his plan, the 
condition of the poor would be improved, 
and the burden fairly divided among all ranks 
and characters, in place of falling chiefly or 
solely upon the humane and benevolent, and 
often on those Jeast able to bear it.” ‘The pre- 
sent minister, according to his Report, appears 
quite contented with things as they are; the 
church collections, the Duchess’ donation of £6 a- 
year, and the young people marrying as early as 
possible, with the prospect at worst of a fair sup- 
ply of potatoes and cockles in their wigwams ; 
parish pay offering here no encouragement to 
improvident wedlock. 

One parish of the Merse, St Bathan’s, has been 
legally assessed for 115 years; the population is 
122; the yearly value of the raw produce is esti- 
mated at £2,555; and £4:18s. is levied for the sup- 
port of the two parish paupers, in addition to 
£3 of church collection. This is not appalling, 
after above a century's experience. The only ob- 
jection is, that the two aged female paupers cannot 
be very well off, though allowed twice as much as 
in many rich and respectable voluntary parishes, 
and ten times as much as in Sutherlandshire. 
But this objection could easily be removed, by 
at once doubling the rate levied, and no great 
hardship be incurred by the rate-payers after all. 
In the parish of Bunkle and Merton, rents have 
lately risen from £3,2U0 to £8,000: the population 
is 740; of whom, on the average, about eighteen 
ortwentyare admitted on the roll of paupers; and 
for their maintenance the heritors and tenants 
are equally assessed in £70 yearly. The paupers 
receive, on the average, ls. 6d. a-week. £70 for 
the poor on a rental of £8,000 is surely a very 
moderate assessment. Lord Douglas is here the 
Principal heritor. Some of the farmers of Bun- 
kle pay £1600 a-year in rent. What a stride 
between the farmer and the hind, since the re- 
cent d.ys when the same roof covered them, and 
when they ate at the same board! And is it 
rprising that, while society is in this state 
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of violent transition, destitution and pauperism 
should increase? One of the temporary causes of 
this increase in the country parishes is the dimin- 
ished number of small resident proprietors, as 
well as of small farmers. 7 

In the neighbouring parish of Chirnside, the 
writerof the old Statistical Account was in amaze. 
ment at the rent of land having, in his time, risen 
from 3s. to 12s. ; and from 45s. to £1 per acre. Now 
it has risen to £2, £2:10s., £3: 15s., £4: 48., and 
sometimes more, per acre. But how have wages 
risen? In what corresponding ratio have the 
comforts of the producers increased? There is 
a tablet in an old wall in the church of Bunkle, 
a church as old as the days of Popery, on which 
is inscribed, ‘‘Hexp roe Pvr.” Its lesson is 
thus attended to:—Out of a population of 1248 
there are fifty-five paupers, for whose mainten- 
ance, on a real rental of £8,504, the sum of £270 
is levied by legal assessment, and in equal pro- 
portions from landlords and tenants. ‘This pars 
ish has been legally assessed beyond the memory 
of man. In speaking of Bunkle, and several 
other assessed parishes, we are far trom meaning 
to speak disparagingly. On the contrary, we 
say, once for all, that the rate of allowance in 
them is, comparatively, to be highly commended, 
In many circumstances it may even be ample ; 
for £5 a-year must be a great sum indeed to an 
individual pauper, when the whole income of a 
married common day-labourer, or a hind, ranges 
trom £18 to £23: 8s. a-year. 

‘The minister of Ayton, a Border parish, legally 
assessed, complains loudly that the labouring 
poor will not avail themselves of the Friendly 
Society and Savings’ Bank established at Eye- 
mouth, and thus spare the heritors, instead 
of louking to them for parochial aid in their 
destitute old age. The wages of a labourer 
are here Is. 6d. a-day ; those of an artisan, that 
is, a mason or carpenter, 2s. to 23. 6d. But in 
every year there must be many idle days, materi- 
ally reducing the apparent amount of wages, so 
that, upon the whole, if the labouring class of 
Ayton, like their fellows throughout the Low- 
lands of Scotland, ‘‘ enjoy a fair share of the 
comforts and advantages of society,” it defies our 
calculation to discover how they can, to any ex- 
tent, accumulate for old age. ‘This parish is sadly 
annoyed and burdened by vagrant poor,*‘ sent back 
in cart loads from England, tv the tender mercies 
of their ‘natural guardians’ in Scotland.” The 
minister of Ayton speaks very reasonably on this 
subject; and cases like those which he cites should 
lead the country clergy to have some consideration 
for the oppressed rate-payers of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, and the other towns which form the 
refuge for those destitute persons who wander 
from the country, either to seek employment, 
and with the hope of bettering their cundition, 
or because, however urgent their distress, the 
rural kirk-sessions cannot afford to raise them 
into the happy state of parish paupers, without 
having recourse to a compulsory assessment. 

The Duke of Buccleuch is an extensive pro- 
prietor in Dumfriesshire. He is generally, and, 
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we believe, very justly, esteemed a liberal land- 

lord ; or, if he cannot be called exactly a liberal 
landlord, while the political existence of his 
tenants is annihilated, and they are puppets 
in his hands, then as a kind and indulgent 
Chief, gratified to witness the happy and pros- 
perous condition of his dependents. But the 
poor and destitute worn-out labourers on his 
estates do not always share in this prosperity. 
We have elsewhere noticed several parishes, of 
which the Duke of Buccleuch is an heritor, such 
as Hawick and Yarrow; but in Dumfries he is 
sole heritor of some parishes, and in others 
nearly so. The parish of Kirkmichae/ is of the 
latter description. Since the last Statistical Ac- 
count was published, the rental of Kirkmichael 
has risen from £2,500 to £6,445; value of raw 
produce, £20,917. The population is 1226, of 
whom twenty, on the average, are paupers, re- 
ceiving, on the average, less than 6d. a-week, 
or £1: 4s, a-year.* ‘The minister of the parish 
states that ‘‘ very great, judicious, and expensive 
improvements have been made by the Duke on 
his beautiful and valuable barony of Ross, in this 
parish, by building very excellent and even ele- 
gant farm-steadings, &e., &c., &c.;” but the 
above are the amount of funds raised by collec- 
tions for the destitute and infirm poor. 

Of Morton parish, in the same county, the 
Duke of Buccleuch is sole proprietor. The po- 
pulation is 2,140, of whom thirty are paupers, 
who are supported by £40, contributed in church 
collections, and the interest of £60 belonging to 
the poor, which, with other occasional contribu- 
tions, allows the paupers, on the average, from 
fi:4s, to £4 each, a-year. We,need not say 
that, in all such cases, by far the greater num- 
ber rank under the lesser sum. By the Report 
to the General Assembly, the permanent poor 
of this parish receive from 9s. to £6:4:4 
a-year ; and both accounts may be correct, the 
latter probably referring to the late dear and 
severe seasons, 

Of Morrat parish, the real rental has risen, 
since 1791, from £2,300 to £8,000. There are 
fifty paupers, among whom are divided £50, and 
£60 raised by assessment. This is somewhat 
better. 

Parish of AppLEGARTH: value of raw produce, 
£21,291; population, 999; paupers, 10; among 
whom £30: 10s. of collections, which, with other 
aids, amount in all to £44: 2:81, are divided. 
The rental of this parish, which, forty years 
gince, was between £2,000 and £3,000, is now 
£7,000, and was lately £8,000. The poor here 
are better maintained than in Kirkmichael or 
Morton, and yet their pittance off that increased 
rental is not much to boast of. 

There is another Kirkmichael, besides the 

* We find the above at page 76 of the Statistical Ac- 
count of Dumfriesshire, which we mention, as there is an 
apparent discrepancy betwixt it and the Report to the 
General Assembly, which makes the paupers, occasional 
and permanent, fifty-three ; among whom £55 a-year are 


a : the highest being allowed £2, and the lowest, 
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above—in the north—Airkmichael and Cyyj. 
cuden in Ross and Cromarty—which is blesseq 
with a number of proprietore, chiefly absent. 
ees, not one of whom gives a farthing to 
the parochial charities, so far as appears, 
save one gentleman, who, in lieu or recom. 
pense of the share he obtained of a common 
lately divided, allows the poor of the parish two 
bolls of oatmeal a-year, for which the minister, 
the Rev. Mr Sage, lauds him, as, comparatively, 
he well deserves. In this parish, somewhat less 
than £30 a-year—raised by the ladle, that emblem 
and only efficient implement of voluntary charity 
in the Scottish landward parishes—is divided 
among the fifty poor; need we say to those who 
know these districts, the miserably pvor. 

In Loeie Easter, a neighbouring parish to the 
above, about £25, chiefly arising from the same 
potent implement, the /adle, is annually divided 
by the kirk-session among seventy stated and 
occasional poor. The minister of this parish 
states that the funds *‘ are utterly inadequaie to 
afford the poor any material relief.” This clergy- 
man seems to feel for the poor of his flock, who 
have no “ regular employment except in harvest.” 
The agriculture of this parish is in a very ad- 
vanced state, and wheat of excellent quality is 
now grown by those whose principal food is po- 
tatoes. The rental of Logie Kaster must have 
been trebled within the last forty years. The 
principal proprietors are Sir Charles Ross of 
Balnagown, Mrs Hay Mackenzie of Cromarty, 
and Hugh Rose Ross, Esq. 

As arelief from these chilling latitudes, we 
shall come back to Fife, which ought to be taken 
as rather above an average county as respects 
the condition of the peasantry, and, generally, 
of the working class. 

Foregan.—Estimated annual value cf raw pro- 
duce, £16,490. Wages of labourer, Is. 6d. to ls, 
Sd. Ploughmen, with all their perquisites, from 
£20 to £28 a-year.* Population, 1090. Of the 
regular paupers, from four to six, on the average, 
receive an allowance of from 1s. a-week up te 
Ils. Gd. or 2s. ‘Twelve or fifteen more receive occa- 
sional relief in money, and regular supplies in meal 
and coals ; which, taken altogether, are not likely 
to come to so much as the lowest allowance of the 
permanent poor. The value of the raw produce of 
this parish is, as above stated, £16,490 ; and the 
annual cost of the support of its paupers, and of 
two pauper lunatics inthe Dundee asylum, (which 
are a ‘‘ heavy charge,’) and a fatuous person— 
is altogether £87: 17: 1, collected at the church 
dour, which, if collected by assessment, would be 
no great per-centage on the above amount of pro- 
duce. 

Kinmeny.— With some feeling of curiosity we 
turned to the statistical report of this parish, 
in which, from happy experience, Dr Chalmers 
may be presumed to have imbibed his strong 
opinions on the wisdom and goodness of leaving 
the destitute, impotent, and aged poor, to volui- 


 * When the wages are as high as £28, the person is 
generally a kind of overlooker or confidential servant 
the farm, 
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alms, but securing a legal and ample endow- 


ment for the clergy. Kilmeny is a favourable 
specimen of a rural Scottish parish: it is com- 
pact and productive. The proprietors are small, 
and are generally resident, and several of them 
farm at least a part of their own estates; and are 
thus brought into immediate contact with the 
labouring class and the destitute. Within the 
last furty years,agricultural improvement has made 
rapid advances ; and the annual value of the raw 
produce is now above £20,000 ; the real rent from 
£5,000to £9,000. The population, which has been 
decreasing, amounted, in 1831, to 701 souls. 
The people have ever received the highest praise 
from their successiye pastors. They ‘are tem- 
perate, healthy, and strong ; possessed of much 
natural talent, great industry, and pious and 
amiable dispositions.” Wages are stated as about 
the average of the country ; common labourers 
from 8s. to 9s. a-week in winter, and in summer 
from 9s. to lls. But there are destitute persons 
to be found even in Kilmeny ; and though they, 
like many of the other destitute of Scotland, long 
endure the utmost privation, some at iength are 
forced to bear the brand, and avail themselves 
of parochial aid. Among fourteen permanent and 
occasional poor, the sum of £23: 11:5 was dis- 
tributed in the dear and severe yearof 1837-8, and 
los. 6d. was paid for medical advice. ‘‘ Call the 
average,” says the minister, “ £30 ; and this sum 
cannot be said to be extravagant upou a rental 
of from £8,000 to £9,000, although the heritors 
paid every farthing of it ;” but that they do not. 
They have taken warning from their former mi- 
aister, Dr Chalmers, and they do not voluntarily 
pay one farthing of it, save, perhaps, some trifle 
to the church collection of £14: 3s. The rest of 
the miserable voluntary fund comes from the 
interest of bequests, mortcloth dues, &ec. Se. 
Yet there have been, the minister owns, de- 
fiviencies ; and the heritors at one time assess- 
ed themselves to the extent of from £30 to 
435 every alternate year. But now, lest the 
poor should be injured or degraded in their feel- 
ings by knowing that they have a trifle to look 
to in their infirmity or destitution, the heritors 
lave resolved that until Mr Gillespie’s legacy 
to the poor of £45 is expended, they will not 
contribute! This resolution appears to have 
annoyed the minister, who is afraid that such 
proceedings on the part of the gentlemen draw- 
ing the £9,000 of rent, may force on a legal as- 
sessment, which, alas! “ will destroy here, as else- 
where, that independent and noble spirit which 
spurns at parochial relief.” ‘This gentleman 
ought to be consoled by the reflection, that if a 
leval assessment could degrade the Scottish des- 
titute poor more than they are already degraded, 
and punished too, by the wretched ’pittance on 
which they, at present, drag out life, it may tend 
to improve the charity of the gentry; or, at 
least, force those to be somewhat just who will 
hot be at all generous. ; 

The vicinity of England has “ a bad effect” on 
the Scottish poor. So the minister of Hutton 
reports. It “‘ renders them dissatisfied’ with their 
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allotted pittance,’ which we can easily believe. 
‘They are continually referring to the more 
profuse system of England ; and hinting at what 
persons in their condition would receive there.” 
The kirk-sessions and heritors are, huwever, not 
very apt to take such hints. They admit neo 
one on the permanent roll of paupers in Hutton, 
save the sick, aged, and infirm; though they oc- 
casionally assist unmarried women and widows, 
‘‘ Their wants are carefully attended to.” Let us 
see what this tender care amounts to in sterling 
money. Ina population of 1099, there are thirty. 
four persons receiving parochial aid, at the aver- 
age rate of 2s.a-week. This looks high for Scot. 
land; but there are at present inthe parish, several 
heavy cases of destitute persons with large fami- 
lies, which temporarily swell the rate. Yet about 
£180 for the poor, in a parish of which the raw 
produce amounts to £19,657 a-year, is not so 
very enormous. The real rental is not stated. 
The minister of the parish, after affirming that 
the people enjoy, “in a reasonable degree, the 
comforts and advantages of society,’ contrasts 
them with the agricultural population in the most 
highly improved districts of the north—the mar- 
ried hinds in their cottages with the unmarried 
men who herd in the bothies ; and justly asserts 
the superiority of their condition, morally and 
physically. The bothy system has indeed no par- 
allel, save the original logwood-fellers in the Bay 
of Honduras, the first, by the way, of the buc- 
caneers, for which bothies are fit nurseries. Inthe 
greater part of Berwickshire, it is said, the hinds 
have a cow, and a patch of ground to grow 
vegetables. Their cottages are cleanly, and so is 
their dress. Something of this they probably 
learn from their English neighbours, as well as 
their dangerous admiration of a high allowance 
to paupers. But if the cottages of Hutton 
are comfortably built as well as neatly kept, this 
by no means holds in many of the most highly 
improved and the most highly rented districts 
of Scotland ; where the dwelling of the farmer, 
and the farm offices, are substantial and even 
elegant. In Haddingtonshire, the very garden 
of Scotland, we meet with complaints of the 
wretched accommodation afforded to the labour- 
ers; complaints not made by such incendiaries 
as Cobbett, but by their clergy, who are always 
the last men to complain of heritors, save, 
perhaps, in some process for augmentation of 
stipend. ‘To the manner in which whole families 
are huddled together in one wretched room, 
several of the ministers impute the immorality 
which abounds in their parishes. The minister 
of Salton, after stating the rate of wages of a 
hind, when reduced to money, at 423 a-year, 
and the average allowance to paupers at Is. 9d. 
a-week, with a variety of other infurmation, illus- 
trative of the condition of the working classes in 
Haddingtonshire, where squires have become no- 
bles, and farmers squires; and after remarking that 
‘‘the comforts of the people here, as elsewhere, 
have been increased by the increased cheapness 
of the commodities in general requisition,” which 
we presume refers to clothing and hardware, for 
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it cannot mean food, exciseable commodities, 
nor yet shoes, education, &c. &c., proceeds to 
say—* The chief, or almost the only social vice 
which still exists is that of illicit connexion, a 
vice, it is to be feared, unhappily prevalent in 
almost all the rural districts of Scotland. The se- 
condary causes, to which,” as appeare tothe writer 
of these remarks, “the prevalence of this vice in 
thie part of the country is chiefly owing, are, in 
the first place, the very inadequate accommoda- 
tion afforded by the dwellings of the peasantry, 
few or none of which contain more than a single 
apartment, in which the whole members of the 
family, though of opposite sexee, are obliged 


sequently lead to a relaxation of social morals.” 


the serfs of the richest agricultural districts in 
Scotland are not superior to the kraal of the 





woman accustomed to such misery can have ng 
great apprehension about pauperism; and, conse. 
quently, such people have generally little hegj. 
tation in throwing themselves on their respective 
parishes.” “ ‘The natural guardians” have been 
somewhat remiss in their tender care in the par. 


| ticular instance of lodging ; nor is this a solitary 


case. 

Of Hurron and Corrie, a parish in Dumfries. 
shire, overrun with vagrant mendicants, and in 
which there is no assessment for the poor. who are, 
consequentiy, not extravagantly supplied, the mi. 
nister, among other things,remarks :—* The ge. 


_neral condition of cottagers is far from comfort- 
habitually to reside ; a circumstance, it is obvi- | 
ous, which must naturally produce a disregard to | 
the modesty of domestic intercourse, and con-— 


able. The old clay, stone, and turf houses are 
disappearing, and substantial cottages, built with 
stone and lime, and slated, are rising in their 


| stead ; but these last do not rise in sufficient 
This is repeated in many instances by individuals | 
who, as a class, are little apt to complain of | 
the social condition of the poor of their flock. In | 
respect of decent accommodation, the hovels of | 


Hottentot, and certainly are much inferior to the | 


wigwam of the American Indian. In a series of 


| 


general observations appended to the Statistical | 
Account of Haddingtonshire, by Robert Hope, 
Esq. of Fentonburn, that gentleman, in dis- | 


cussing the pauperism of the county, remarks, 


—‘* Every circumstance that has a tendency to | 
degrade the tastes and habits of the working | 


classes, necessarily paves the road to immorality, 
and ought, therefore, to be sedulously guarded 
against, as far as is practicable, by every well- 
wisher of hiscountry. ‘lhe state of the cottages 
of the district is, under that impression, well 
deserving of consideration. These cottages gen- 


erally consist of only one apartment, where all | 


the members of the family live and sleep, with- 
out regard to either age or sex. In cases 
where the family are grown up to men and 
women, such a condition must be anything but 


numbers, and the accommodation of great num- 
bers of families is very wretched. It is not un- 
common to see two families, each pretty numer- 
ous, living in one of these old cottages; one 
small apartment, which must serve for all pur. 
poses. It is most distressing to witness one of 
these families when fever and other contagious 
diseases visit them. And not only is the accom- 
modation wretched, but an exhorbitant rent is 
frequently demanded, more especially when a 
family has a cow grazed—an object about which 
families with young children are solicitous, The 
tenants allege that landlords rack them, and 
that they are under the necessity of acting the 
same part to their dependents.” ‘his is exactly 
Ireland over again: one might fancy one was 
reading an Irish Report. 

The minister of Hutton and Corrie has a vio- 
lent counter-blast against the use of tobacco, or 
‘“‘ the nuisance,’ as he terms it ; which it is quite 
true the working classes, as they are paid, can ill 
afford. The only thing not grudged to them isa 
monopoly of some of the higher virtues, and par- 


| ticularly that of self-denial, mortification of the 


conducive to that delicacy of feeling, especially | 


among females, so essential to sound morality ; 
and when sickness happens, the want of fresh 
air, from the small window being frequently 
incapable of opening, renders the little crowded 


apartment alike pernicious to both the moral | 


and physical welfare of the inmates. A man or 


flesh, and tender charity to their fellow-sui- 
ferers. ‘lhey are, in the midst of the increasing 
general luxury of society, to remain so many 
stoic philosophers, overbrimming with the ten- 
derest social charities, but keeping a steady 
eye, all the while, to their future prospects and 
accumulating interests in the Savings’ Bank, 
(70 be concluded in our next Number.) 





LINES ON LEAVING EDINBURGII. 
BY L. H. SIGOURNEY." 


THE tinge is on thy brow, sweet land, 
The tinge is on thy brow; 

For Autumn rends away the crown 
That summer gave but now. 

I journey to a greener clime, 
Where England's oaks appear ; 

Yet, oh ! the tear is on my cheek, 
For thee, Edina dear, 


There way perchance be richer realms, 
Where pride and splendour roll ; 
But thou hast aye the wealth of heart 

That wins the Stranger’s soul, 


| 
| 


There may perchance be those who say 
That Scotia’s hills ave drear ; 

Yet still the tear is on my cheek, 
For thee, Edina dear, 


And when, my pilgrim wanderings o’er, 
I seck my torest land; 
And, by my ingleside once more, 
Shall clasp the kindred hand,— 
And tell my listening children tales 
Of lands ot foreign fame, 
Their grateful tears with mine shall flow 
At deur Edina’s name, 





© We need rk say the celebrated American_poetess, who lately visited Scotland. Tlie lines are adapted to 
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MEMOIRS OF JEREMY BENTHAM. 


BY JOHN BOWRING, 


PART Vil. 

BENTHAM’ connexion with Lord Shelburne 
(afterwards Marquis of Lansdowne) began in 
1781, when his Lordship called on him at his 
chambers in Lincoln's Inn. The intimacy be- 
came very great, and Bentham spent much of 
his time at Bowood. 

Lady Shelburne died in 1789. During her last 
illness, Benjamin Vaughan and Bentham were 
the only persons of the male sex whose presence 
she could endure ; and, on her death, he was 
the only male person who was constantly near 
Lord Shelburne, of that little party to which 
he looked for consolation. 

When a rupture took place with Col. Barre, 
Bentham held the place of confidence which 
Barré had occupied. He was consulted on all 
occasions, at a time when a debt of £300,000 en- 
cumbered the rent-roll. 

Bentham used his influence in order to pre- 
vent the present Marquis from being sent to 
Oxford ; a place, he said, where perjury was 
daily practised. 

Lord Shelburne avoided talking on religious 
subjects, for fear, he hinted, of getting into a 
scrape ; but he avowed to Bentham that his opi- 
pions were what is called sceptical. 

The following letter is a specimen of Lord 
Shelburne’s style, and conveys his opinion on 
some subjects of interest :— 


** Cheltenham, 26th July, 1781. 


“ Dear Sin,—I am very much obliged by your 
letter of the 18th, and consider your attention 
as a mark of your friendship, of which I am am- 
bitious. I remember reading some of Mr An- 
derson’s papers, and that they contained more 
useful matter, though not such fine language 
as is commonly to be met with among Scotch 
writers. I entirely agree with him about the 
Poor Laws ; they not only appear to me produc. 
tive of all the inconveniences commonly appre- 
hended and felt, but likewise are daily destroying 
all natural subordination and affection. The 
master manufacturer, uninterested in the fate 
of the hands whom he employs, becomes a mere 
Negro driver ; while the man of property loses 
that political influence which it has been a fun- 
damental principle of all constitutions to suppose 
attendant on property, by the poor being taught, 
on all occasions, to look up to the King’s jus- 
tices for relief; and I shall not be surprised to 
see the poor make as separate an interest in the 
State as the clergy do. 

“ I brought the * Fragment’ here, meaning to 
read it again, which has been the means of disco- 
vering to me that I am here in company with a 
friend of yours—Captain Blankett. He returns 
With me to Bowood at the end of next week, from 
whence he accompanies me here, and I should be 

NO. LXXXIJ,<.VOL. VII. 


very happy if it might prove aa iaducement to 
you to meet us there, 

“ You say nothing of your brother. I hope 
he has not embarked himself in a service (the 
Russian) which, among others, he has given me 
the worst opinion of. It is ridiculous to say in 
this idle place that I am obliged te conclude my 
letter for want of time, but I was impatient to 
acknowledge yours; and an early dinner does 
not leave me more time than is necessary to add 
the truth and regard with which I have the 
honour to be, dear sir, your faithful, humble 
servant, 


(Signed) ‘ SHeLpurne.” 


Bentham’s visits to Bowood were full of feli- 
city. A few of his amusing letters, full as they 
are of agreeable tittle-tattle, will best shew how 
many pleasures were crowded into those happy 
days; which, in writing to the present Lord 
Lansdowne, Bentham called the “ happiest of his 
life.” 


“* Sunday, 8 o' Clock. 

“It is true Lady S is a sister of Lord 
Ossory’s ; my Lord was mentioning it just now in 
a parenthesis; then Miss V must have 
been a half-sister by another father, and so part, 
at least, of the mystery is cleared up, The 
Countess of Warwick is also a sister of Lady 
S , whether half or whole I cannot pretend 
to say. What is it now you want of me? 
Table talk? Get Selden’s; there you have a 
whole volume of it. Politics? I know nothing 
about the matter. Does he come in? That 1 
know nothing about, any more than you. He 
went some little time ago to town, for a eouple 
of days only; that came out accidentally in 
conversation yesterday, where there was com- 
pany. ‘People fancied that [ was gone upon 
politics.’ I have been told at different times, in 
the way of parenthesis, that I should see Lord 
Camden here and Colonel Barre; at present, 
there is not a soul but Blankett. To-morrew, 
my Lord, and I, and Blankett, (lL beg his pardon, 
Blankett and I,) go to Lord Pembroke’s to see 
Wilton; we are to stay there all night; it is 
about thirty miles off. On what account we go, 
I can’t pretend to say ; it was proposed as if it 
were only on mine. On Thursday, we go to 
Calne, to a corporation dinner. Hamilton of 
Bath has been mentioned as another person 
whom I shall see, and that in a few days; ‘tis 
he who was the creator of Paynes Hill. He is 
the oracle for the gardening works that are 
carried on here, and has been employed in un- 
doing what capability-Brown had done. To-day 
we had no company to dinner; yesterday we had 
a Mr Bayntun (a son of Sir Edward Bayntun, an 
old courtier, whose name you will find in your 
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be, but a Lady Maria, a daughter of Lord Co- 
ventry, by Miss Gunning, and who, notwith- 
standing her ancestry, is as dowdy as a country 
girl, and as ugly as a horse, and yet, they say, 
she had on her best looks. Her husband is a 
plain young country squire in dress, with some- 
thing of Croft's manner in his address, yet better 
spoken and without his affectation ; he is culti- 
vated per. cause de vicinage, being the nearest 
neighbour there is—and yet, three miles off, 
neighbours being eloigned by the extensiveness 
of the demesnes. 

‘‘ All this while, I have said nothing of the 
manner of my coming here; I began in the 
middle like an epic poem. I travelled very 
snug in my coach as far as Marlborough, with a 
set of people not worth recounting. At Marl- 
borough, where we dined, our coach joined issue 
with another : the company, Alexander Popham, 
and acertain female. He appeared to know who 
I was, and we made a sort of bande a part. 
I determined to pursue your plan with regard to 
the quitting the hackney vehicle at Marlborough, 
but, alas! what availeth human, nay Scottish, 
nay, even Wilsonian, prudence? Heaven's great 
amusement is to make mock of it. Necessity 
obliged me to make inquiries before these 
people which led them to conclude I was going 
to Lord Shelburne’s, ed io anch’io, ‘and 1 too, 
said the chambermaid, (for some such person- 
age was she,) ‘am going to Lord Shelburne's.’ 
Thank your stars you were not in my shoes; if 
you had been, not all the hartshorn in Godfrey's 
shop would have recovered you. Je tins bon, 
but the chambermaid’s back being turned, I 
unbosomed myself, Gallicé, in pathetic strains, 
to Alexander Popham. Quy fuire cette femme 
ei? Quoique ce soit une femme, il n’ y a pas moyen 
de la mener avec moi, cependant c'est precisement 
d cette maison la qui je vais; voila ce qui 
jappelle une renconire. It was some consola- 
tion, however, to me that the turpitude of my 
situation was shared with Alexander, who, upon 
first meeting, took care to enlarge upon the 
pre-eminence of stage-coaches to post-chaises, 
of the former being the more expeditious vehicle, 
of his being urged to have recourse to it by a 
disinterested innkeeper at Newbery, and of 
being determined by so pure a motive as the 
hope of company; had it not been for this, I 
should rather have attributed it to the expenses 
of a lost election. At parting, ‘ to let youintoa 
secret, says he, ‘I ought not, by right, to go 
so near, without paying my respects at the house 
you are going to; and I would not wish you to 
mention your having seen me. But how long do 
you think of staying?’ ‘Indeed, I can’t tell ; 
& month or thereabouts, it is not impossible.’ 
‘Ah, then,’ says he, ‘1 hope we shall meet.’ 
‘ Well, but why not now? Come, get into the 
post-chaise with me. ‘The fact was, I should 
not have been sorry to have had him, supposing 
him upon such a footing, as a sort of instrument 
to break the ice with. However, he would not 
go. When I arrived here, the family were not 
at home; they were gone, at least the gentle- 





men were, to dine with Sir James Long, the 
nephew and heres designatus of Lord Tilney, 
When my Lord came in, he ran up to me, and 
touched one of my cheeks with his, and then 
the other. 1 was even satisfied with it, since he 
meant it kindly, and since such, I suppose, is the 
fashion, but I should have been still better satis. 
fied if he had made either of the ladies his 
proxy.” 
** Sunday, 12 0’ Clock. 

“ Where shall I begin ?>—let me see—the first 
place, by common right to the ladies. The ideas 
I brought with me respecting the female 
part of this family are turned quite topsy turvy, 
and unfortunately they are not yet cleared up. | 
had expected to find in Lady Shelburne. a Lady 
Louisa Fitzpatrick, sister of an Karl of Ossory, 
whom I remember at school: instead of her, | 
find a lady who has for her sister a Miss Caroling 
V. : is not this the maid of honour, the sister 
to Lady G.? the lady who was fond of Lord C., 
of whom he was fund? and whom he quitted for 
an heiress and a pair of horns? Be they who 
they may, the one is loveliest of matrons, the 
other of virgins: they have both of them more 
than I could wish of reserve; but it is a reserve 
of modesty rather than of pride. The quadru- 
peds, whom you know I love next, consist of a 
child of a year old, a tiger, a spaniel, formerly 
attached to Lady Shelburne—at present te my 
Lord—besides four plebeian cats, who are taken 
no notice of, horses, &c., and a wild boar, whois 
sent off on a matrimonial expedition tothe farm. 
The four first { have commenced a friendship 
with, especially the first of all, to whom I am body- 
coachman extraordinary en titre doffiee : Henry 
(for that is his name) the present Lord Lans- 
downe—for such an animal, has the most think- 
ing countenance I ever saw ; being very clean, 
I can keep him without disgust and even with 
pleasure, especially after having been rewarded, 
as | have just now, for my attention to him, by 
a pair of the sweetest smiles imaginable from 
his mammaand aunt. As Providencehath ordered 
it, they both play on the harpsichord, and at 
chess. I] am flattered with the hopes of engaging 
with them, before long, either in war or harmony 
—not to-day—because, whether you know it or 
not, itis Sunday: I know it, having been pay- 
ing my devotions—our church, the hall—our 
minister, a sleek young parson, the curate of 
the parish—our saints, a naked Mercury, an 
Apollo in the same dress, and a Venus de Me- 
dicis—our congregation, the two ladies, Captain 
Blankett, and your humble servant, upon the 
carpet by the minister—below, the domestics, 
superioris et inferioris ordinis. Among the for- 
mer I was concerned to see poor Mathews the 
librarian, who, I could not help thinking had as 
good a title to be upon the earpet as myself. 

Of Lord Fitzmaurice I know nothing, but 
from his bust and letters: the first bespeaks him 
a handsome youth, the latter an ingenious one. 
He is not sixteen, and already he writes better 
than his father. He is under the care of a Mr 
Jervis, a dissenting minister, whe has had 
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charge of him since he was six years old, He 
has never been at any public school of education. 
He has now, for a considerable time been 
travelling about the kingdom, that he may 
know something of his own country before he 
goes to others, and be out of the way of adula- 
tion. 

“J am interrupted—adieu ! /e reste l’ordinaire 
prochain,” 


“ Friday evening, August 25th, 
‘or thereabouts, 


«(On Monday we went to Wilton, as proposed— 
Lord S., Blankett, and 1, in my Lord’s coach with 
hacks, It was not as I had at first apprehended. 
My Lord was almost as much a stranger at 
Wilton as myself, he had been there but once 
before, and then without acquaintance. Lord 
Pembroke’s defection from the court, had begun 
an intercourse in London, and this visit was the 
first fruit of it in the country. We set out at 
six: got there to breakfast, (it is about twenty- 
sixortwenty-seven miles off, ) andstayed to break- 
fast the next morning. It was seeing the place 
to some advantage, having the master and the 
mistress of the house for cicerones. A very 
pretty part of thegardens, planned and just finish- 
edby Lady P , is not shewn to strangers. At 
dinner, the only company besides ourselves were, 
an officer who was quartered at Salisbury, (a 
Major Nooth of the 4th Dragoons,) and young 
Beckford of Fonthill, who, on the 28th of 
this month, comes of age, and gives a grand 
jéte to all the world. ‘The family consist only 
of Lord and Lady P——, Lord Herbert who is 
with his regiment, and Lady Charlotte, a little 
girl of nine or ten years old, who is at home. 
It is odd enough, that though he and she are by 
no means on good terms, they should neither of 
them have a creature with them. Lord P 
is one of the best bred, most intelligent, pleasant 
fellows, I ever met with in my life ; they say he 
is mad, but, if his madness never shews itself in 
any other shapes than it did then, I wish to 
God I could be mad too, He talked with infinite 
vivacity and légéretcé, saying many good things 
and no foolish ones. 

“I got a most exquisite lesson in the art of 
small talk from the breakfast conversation of 
Lord 8, and Lady P., (Lord P, being absent for 
near an hour.) ‘They had been old cronies 
twenty or twenty-five years ago, and had never 
come across one another since: you may imag- 
ine what stories they had to chop and notes to 
compare, In those days Lord 8, used to fre- 
quent Marlborough House, Youk now the gene- 
alogy. Lady P. and Lady Di. Beauclerk, sisters 
to the present D, of Marlborough, It was pleas- 
ing enough to contemplate, at leisure, the re- 
mains of w beauty which was one of the first that 
lremember to have heard celebrated, au sorlir 
de lenfance, Lady P, and Lady Egremont, 
whom also I shall probably have the opportunity 
of being acquainted with, were the two heroines 
of a copy of verses which I remember made some 
noise at Tunbridge, when | was there with my 











father about twenty years ago.* She is grown 
fat, and by that means, a little out of shape ; 
but she has still a fine face, and very fine light 
brown hair, which she wears neatly done up 
without powder, to serve as evidence of youth. 
To apologize for the attention with which | sur. 
veyed her, and to make up for the little I could 
have to say upon such topics, I threw into my 
looks as well as I could, an air of respect mixed 
up with asmall dash of tenderness. She is at that 
time of life, at which a woman thinks herself 
obliged to any man who will give her to under- 
stand that he thinks her still desirable. It was 
by this manceuvre, I suppose, that I escaped 
contempt : for it did not appear to me, that I was 
looked upon as others, who had so much more to 
say for themselves. They (1 mean Lord and 
Lady P.) are to be here in the course of the 
summer, but separately ; it being so contrived, 
thinking it would be the more agreeable to 
them. 

‘‘ The Duchess of Bedford is also to be here ; 
she is, you know, related (1 don't know yet pre- 
cisely in what manner) to Lady Shelburne ; so 
also I believe is a personage, of a nature, very 
disparate to the former—I mean Dunning; I 
mean, that he is expected here. You have in 
the newspapers of a day or two ago, a mighty 
pretty paragraph, about the Duchess being all 
summer long in town; the fact is, she is at Wo- 
burn, Yesterday, wehad, at break fast, old Sir Ed- 
ward Bayntoun; to-morrow, we have, at dinner, 
Sir James Long, nephew and hares designatus to 
Lord Tilney. ‘This morning, went away honest 
Jo. Townsend, a parson, brotherto the alderman ; 
we found him here on our return from Wilten, 
on Tuesday. He seems a very worthy creature, 
has been a good deal abroad, and has a great 
deal of knowledge ; his studies have lain a great 
deal in the same track with mine; he is a utili- 
tarian, a naturalist, a chemist, a physician; was 
once what I had liked to have been, a methodist, 


| and what I should have been still had I not been 


what I am; as Alexander, if he had not been 
Alexander, (1 am wrong in the story, but never 
mind,) would have been Diogenes, In short we 
have become great friends, and he has given me 
the curte du pays. There is a mixture of sim- 
plicity, candour, and a composed earnestness, 
tempered with good breeding, that has won upon 
me mightily ; and upon the terms of my indulg- 
ing him in his patriotism, and antipathy to your 
countrymen,t (some of whom, however, he has 
a great respect for,) | am apt to think we shall 
be fast friends. Heis to come here again ere 
long, that I may cast an eye over a work of his, 
part of which is printed ; and he, in return, is to 
assist me in the revisal of mine, which he enters 
into the spirit of most perfectly. He has made 
me promise to go over and see him at his living, 
which is about fourteen miles from hence. Lord 
S. and Barré, when he comes, are to go and dine 





* Although she be not half so fair 
As Egremont and Pembroke are. 
+ The letter is wo George Wilson, a Scotchman, 
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there: I shall then go with them, and stay behind 
them for a few days. Blankett isto goon Mon- 
day. I am glad of it ; he seems to be an honest 
sort of man enough, but has one of the most 
confused heads I ever met with, and he embroils 
every topic that is started. 

«The master of the house, to judge from every- 
thing I have seen yet, is one of the pleasantest 
men to live with that ever God put breath into: 
his whole study seems to be to make everybody 
about him happy—servants not excepted ; and 
in their countenances one may read the effects 
of his endeavours. In his presence they are as 
cheerful as they are respectful and attentive ; 
and when they are alone, you may see them 
merry, but, at all times, as quiet as so many mice. 
I have no need to rue the rencontre mentioned 
in a former sheet ; for, to such a poor devil as 
I, they are as respectful and attentive as if I 
were a Lord. The mistress has more reserve, 
and less conversation ; but as much mildness as 
the master. The only instances of fire I have 
seen him exhibit, have been when he has been 
declaiming about politics; yet, though I fre- 
quently oppose him, and scarce ever join with 
him, he takes it all in the best part imaginable. 
I will tell you how the matter stands between 
the P of W and Perdita. The common 
story is that she has got letters of his, in which he 
speaks disrespectfully of the King ; and that she 
is making use of them to extort money from him. 
This is not the case ; but the fact is, that she 
has a direct promissory letter for £20,000, writ- 
ten, I think it was, before possession. ‘This is 
what Lord P told uson Monday. Before 
he left town, he called on Lord Southampton to 
pump him about it. Lord S. could not immedi- 
ately see him. Meantime came in Lord Mal- 
den, who was come as plenipo for the lady, for 
the express purpose of negotiating the matter 
with Lord 8. Lord P descried his errand, 
as he says, and, by pretending to know more 
than he did, picked the story out of him. 

«« As to myself, I have hitherto been compietely 
idle, and that partly from inclination, partly upon 
principle. Strangers are lodged in a part of the 
house quite separate from that which is inhabited 
by the family. Adjoining to my bed-chamber 
I have a dressing-room, and should have a ser- 
vant’s room if I had one to put into it. They 
are plain but neat, spacious, and convenient. 
The dressing-room I make my study. People 
here do just what they please—eat their meals 
either with the family or in their own apart- 
ments. The only géne I feel is, that which con- 
science imposes of dressing twice a-day—that, 
you know, eats time. 

“We learnt at Wilton that Lord Porchester 
comes off with little loss; the witnesses against 
him discredited themselves.” 


“* Saturday afternoon, 


‘* Lord Bristol is here—a most excellent com- 
panion—pleagant, intelligent, well read, and well 
bred—liberal-minded to the last degree. He 
had been everywhere, and knows everything. 
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Sir J. Long is a little stiff-rumped fellow, ang 
knows nothing—except persons, and so forth, in 
the Q. S. P.ian style. Lord B—— has with 
him one of his sons—a fine boy of twelve years 
old—who is just going tosea.” 


‘** Bowood, Saturday, 26th August, 178], 


“‘ The revenue of the Bishoprick of Derry is, at 
present, £7,200, and, in afew years, willbe £9,000; 
the patronage, £14,300 ; none of the livings less 
than £250; some 8, 10, 12, upto £1500. Of 
all the advowsons in his diocese, he has forty ; 
some lay-lord five, and another, I forget who, 
two or three. This, from the honest Bishop, 
who, at the same time, declares it to be a won. 
der and a shame that the clergy should be suf. 
fered to remain in possession of so much wealth, 
Of the above parsons, scarce one resides, They 
pay a curate £50 a year, which, he observes, ac. 
cording to their own estimation, is what the ser- 
vice that is done is worth. 

‘“‘ Lord B. says, he is well assured and persuaded 
that Necker acted corruptly—that, as minister, 
he borrowed of his own house at seven per cent., 
when the farmers would have lent at five per 
cent. Necker and Turgot (who, you know, died 
about eight months ago) were bitter enemies— 
this makes it the more generous for N. to speak 
of T.in the handsome way he has done in his 
pamphlet. What turned out Turgot, was a 
jealousy of Maurepas. When the Prince of Conde, 
who found himself affected by some of Turgot’s 
arrangements, raised the insurrection at Paris, 
Turgot went to the King, and got an order upon 
the Marechal de Biron, governor of Paris, for 
as many men as he chose to have: purposely, or 
through inadvertence, he failed to communicate 
this to Maurepas. M.’s jealousy took fire ; and in 
two days Turgot was dismissed. Madam Blon- 
del, who was closely liée with Turgot, took upon 
herself the blame; but all would not save him. 
Necker owed his dismission to the Parliaments 
—whose assumed negative in legislation, his 
project of provincial assemblies, went to super- 
sede. 

‘The K. of F., who is timidity itself, is ap- 
prehensive of a quarrel with the men of the long 
robe. Caron de Beaumarchais, one of the busi- 
est and most successful of intriguants, has real- 
ized (Lord 8. says) to the tune of £30,000 or 
£40,000 a-year. He was sent over to get (I for- 
get what) papers of consequence from De Mor- 
andé; but that story you remember. He was 
even employed once in making up a quarrel be- 
ween the K. and . of France, which had gone 
to such a length, that the Empress Queen was 
impliquée in it. At present, his interest is equal 
to almost anything. He is at the head of the 
project for publishing three magnificent editions 
of Voltaire’s works, at fifteen (twenty-five, I 
think it is) and forty guineas, with Baskerville’ 
types. He has sent Lord S. a number of pro- 
posals, 

“ Elliot has brought down a strange story of 
the Chancellor—that he had promised a man)6 
living—that afterwarde he came te learn that 
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the man (who was a Yorkshireman) had con- 
curred in some of the opposition measures of that 
county, and that, therefore, he had revoked his 
promise. By way of contrast, the care was men- 
tioned that Lord Northington took to make an 
equal distribution of church preferments to all 

rties. A strange circumstance in the story is, 
that Lord Loughborough went to the Chancellor, 
and forced him into it. The reality of the pro- 
mise is mentioned as being so clear that it was 
to have been confirmed by I know not what overt 
acts. 

“Lord §S. pretends to have heard from very 
high authority, at New York, that Lord Corn- 
wallis, being sick of his situation, had begged of 
Clinton to come in person, and gather the laurels 
that were ready for him ; but that Cl. begged to 
be excused. Reported of Lord Mulgrave, when 
in Opposition, being introduced to the Queen of 
Sardinia: ‘On dit,’ said her Majesty, ‘ que 
Milord n’est pas bien a la cour.’ ‘ Madame 
c'est la cour qui n’est pas bien chez moi.’ This 
was by Lord Bristol, who is uncle to Lord M. 

‘‘ Lord B. assumed to me, (unless I much mis- 
took him,) a principal share in the merit of car- 
rying the Toleration Act through the Irish 
House of Lords. He was, in his own mind at 
least, for going further, and admitting them to 
all offices, that of Member of Parliament not ex- 
cepted. Of a little more than three millions— 
of which, he says, the population of Ireland con- 
sists—upwardsof twomillionsare Catholics, about 
600,000 Presbyterians, and only about 400,000 
Church-of-England men. He has made an ex- 
act enumeration of all the people in his diocese, 
distinguishing them according to their religious 
occupations, sex, ages, and the like. 

“ Elliot says that Admiral Parker is loud in his 
complaints against Lord Sandwich for not giv- 
ing him force enough. The royal visit was a 
contrivance of Lord S.’s to stop his mouth ; but 
that it won’t, 

“ Elliot and Lord S. agreed that Lord Chester- 
field is broken up, and gone to live altogether in 
the country. He says of himself that he is 
much obliged to the P. of W.; that he had not 
thought of his owing above £30,000 or £40,000 ; 
but that, in consequence of that affair, he had 
the advantage of knowing that it amounted to 
£90,000 ; that the notice of his being a short 
life, had brought all his creditors about him ; 
that now he knows how his affairs stood ; and 
seven or eight years, spent in the country, 
would set them right again; otherwise, going 
on in the notion of owing but £30,000 or £40,000, 
he should have ruined himself past redemption. 
Lord S. says that, on the breaking out of that 
affair, the King was exasperated, to the highest 
degree, with Lord Ch. ; that he had appointed a 
day for visiting him; but that upon that he 
broke the appointment, without sending any 
word. : 

“ Lord B. told me that Lord Shannon used to 
send twenty-two or twenty-three Members to 
the Irish Parliament ; but that, since the act, 
that influence was diminished. 





“I write you everything higgledy-piggiedy, 
just as it happens to come in my head. There 
is no end of the anecdotes, of ‘all kinds, I hear 
about the politics, as well of France as of this 
country ; about one in fifty I shall remember ; 
the others will be lost to me. 

“I wish I could get your great carcass, and 
squeeze it through a keyhole, like a fairy’s, 
that you might get by heart the things I hear, 
and give them back to me as I wanted them. 

“Lord §S. says that Lord Chatham, who go- 
verned everybody else with a high hand, was 
himself governed, in a manner, by the King of 
Prussia; who gave him information, and sug- 
gested ideas to him, even for his maritime ope- 
rations. This appears from a suite of letters 
from the King to Lord C., of which Lord 8. has 
either the originals or copies, and which I, I be- 
lieve, may see. 

‘‘] mistook. Lord Porchester, upon Lord 
Pembroke’s account, lost about £3,500. Suppos- 
ing that he should be ruined, he sent over sa 
agent to the Continent to look out for a retreat.” 


“ Tuesday, 28th August, 8 0’ Clock 
‘in the Evening. 


‘“<«An Historical Account of the Settlement 
and Possession of Bombay, and of the Rise and 
Progress of the War with the Mahratta Nation,’ 
printed for Robson, New Bond Street, 1781.’ It 
is not yet published. Lord S. says it is by Mas- 
ter Pechell. It contains information which 
there is no other means of coming at; in that 
respect, it is valuable; but, for composition, it 
is, I think, the vilest stuff I ever met with. I 
have just read it. This is one of the pleasant 
incidents attendant upon great houses—meeting 
with unedited books, or books of the day, before 
they are to be had elsewhere. 

“This morning came a packet to Lord &., 
from France. It contained two newspapers— 
the one a journal of the operations of De Grasse, 
from his sailing from France, to the day of the 
troops abandoning St Lucie ; the other, a letter 
of Count Dillon, from that period to the tak- 
ing of Tobago. The first man says:—‘ The 
fort of St Lucie is so strong (what do they call 
it ? Morne Fortune?) that it might bid defiance 
to 20,000 men; that it has cisterns, and I do 
not know how many other things, bomb-proof, 
and that part of it is undermined ; but then he 
adds some other circumstances that are plain 
lies, viz., that there were 2,500 regulars in it, 
and as many sailors. It appears plainly, if not 
wholly, as a feint to draw our attention from 
Tobago. At this latter place, it looks as if we 
had made but a scurvy figure. The island was 
surrendered, without so much as giving & gun ; 
though we had one post, Dillon says, extremély 
strong, and a defence of twenty-four hours 
might, as they had reason to expect, have given 
time to the fleet to arrive to their relief. On 
the other hand, their fleet appears, from the first 
paper, to have cut as scurvy a figure im the en- 
gagement with Admiral Hood. It talks of a 
fatalité, and then, again, of another fatalité; 
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and so, | believe, to the tune of three fatalities, 
that prevented them from gaining the advan- 
tages they might have done; and yet this was 
written by an apologist of De Grasse. 

‘** I believe I shall pack this off to-night. To- 
morrow, Elliot leaves this place—a modest, 
civil, good kind of man; sensible enough ; but 
without those pretensions which one would ex- 
pect to find in a man whose station in his coun- 
try is so commanding, and political influence so 
great. He is modest enough in his conversation 
about politics, but desponding. He says he 
scarce ever looks into a paper, nor dares he, for 
fear of ill news. 

‘*T have just been playing at billiards with 
Lady 8. Miss V. looked on, but would not play, 
saying she never had played before, There is 
an event for you. By and by J shall come to 
telling you every time I buckle my shoe. I al- 
most despair of getting them to the harpsichord. 
To-morrow, however, the house, I hope, will be 
clear; and then, perhaps, J may have some 
chance. The chess and the billiards were her 
own proposal ; the harpsichord I must beg and 
pray for. 

“<The sheet is not filled, and you will grumble 
if I leave any of it blank. ‘There seems no want 
of money here, (irounds laying out, and plant- 
ations making, upon a large scale—a gate going 
to be made, with a pyramid on each side of it, 
for an approach to the house at six miles distance. 
The pyramids to be at least 100 feet high. At 
this place, a road, which is to be made from the 
house, is to join the road from London to 
Devizes. ‘This new road will leave Calne 
(through whieh the present road runs) on the 
right, and save a mile or two. I call it Egypt. 

‘In the way, youhavedeep valleys, with mead- 
ows and a water-mill at the bottom of them ; 
and, on the sides, craggy rocks, with water 
gushing out of them, just for all the world as if 
Moses had been there. 


** September 5th, 1781, 


‘© The ladies being retired, Lord 8. and I are 
left alone in the dining-room. He is writing to 
his son; and I, having no son to write to, to 
keep my hands from mischief, will write to 
you. 

‘¢‘ This morning, he had a letter from Blankett, 
telling me that there was certainly a foundation 
for the report of the insurrection in Peru, and 
asking him if he had not, or rather taking for 
granted that he had, received a copy of the Mani- 
festo of the Insurgents from Sir John Hart, at 
Lisbon, is it, or Oporto? Blankett appears to 
have had it from Pinto the Portuguese Minister, 
with whom he is well acquainted. Pinto was at 
one time expected here; but, 1 believe, is not 
now. 

*(), 8. P.’s are got at last to Beth. Q, 8. P., 
I sce, is hankering to come here; but he will be 
disappointed. Nothing but plague to my noble 
hosts, as he calls them, and shame to me, could 
come from such a visit, As to your fears about 
my conversion, they are altogether vain, This 
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is all I cap say about the matter at present 
Saute de temps ; for, when my Lord has done, | 
have done, as the packet is then closed, 

** Yesterday, was it, or the day before? I for. 
get which, we had a turtle, and, therefore, com. 
pany to eat it—a Mr Methuen, and his son, 
and his son’s wife. The father was Mem. 
ber for some place, but has given up to hig 
son; you will see him inthe Bible. The son is 
married to a sister of your friend G———, that 
had the w of a wife. With them came algo 
young Bouverie, youngest son of Lord Radnor, 
Methuen, the father, has £16,000 a-year, Bou. 
verie, when he comes of age, which will be in a 
few months, has £20,000, I am told. Among 
them all, they have not the tenth part of an 
aide. Young Methuen is the very model of my 
Lord in the ‘Princesse de Babylone,’ except 
that, instead of my Lord’s crustiness, he seems 
to have good nature. 

‘“‘No Lord Dartry yet; and Hamilton does 
not come this month. What think you of Lord 
G. G. opposing Clark? Lord 8. knows nothing 
of the latter ; thinks it would be the best thing 
for him that could happen, dividing the opposi- 
tion party. Send me any election news you pick 
up, a8, likewise, anything you can get from St 
Paul’s—Ministerial news he may be more in the 
way of picking up than me. It will be shortest 
to direct to Shelburne House. Lord 8. has just 
written to Dunning to ask him here,” 





‘‘ Bowood, 10¢h September, 1781, 
** Monday Morning, Nine o'Clock, 


“IT have just received yours of Friday the 7th: 
This is expeditious, Itremble at the threatened 
acquaintance with the Bennets—-even [Parson 
Bridges I would have gladly spared. If things 
go on thus, the post at Thorpe will be no longer 
tenable. 

‘J am distracted at the thoughts of losing 
Miss She leaves us in a day or two; I 
fear, on Thursday, 1 had taken for granted her 
home was here; but Lord 5, says it is at the 
Duchess’, She is gone to Lady Warwick's, 
‘because’ Lady W. is, some time or other, to lay 
in, Lay in, is it, or die in? However, one of 
these days, it wili come to our turn to lay in, 
and then we shall have Miss back again. 
She is not very conversible indeed, as I have 
already told you ten times over ; but, then, she 
is very sensible, has great good nature in her, 
and is, altogether, one of the sweetest pictures 
to look at you ever saw, We shall be muzsy 
enough, I doubt, when she is gone. 1 can't help 
pitying poor Lady §.,, who will not have a crea- 
ture of her own sex to speak to. This will not, 
however, last long, There is another Miss-——~, 
younger than this, whose name is Elizabeth. 
She is not so beautiful, I understand, as this, 
but a little upon the squat, as I learned from 
her similitude to a tree that I was commending. 
Lady Holland was another sister of Ledy Shel- 
burne. She, I believe, was by the same father, 
the Earl of Ossory. She, I understand, ie dead, 
to the great grief of Lady Shelburne, So fax'20 
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; but, if my memory does not much deceive 
me, Lord 8. told me yesterday that the Duchess 
of Marlborough again is another sister. Yes, he 
certainly did ; but with the Marlborough family 
] see not the least sign of any communication. 
Perhaps, however, the Duchess of M.:is only a 
cousin ; being the niece of the Duchess of B. by 
another sister, as the Duchess of Grafton and 
Baroness Kurtzleben are. Be this as it may, sure 
[am that the Duchess of M. was spoken of by 
Lord §, as one of the ladies of whom the Duchess 
of B. had the breeding up. Lady Shelbarne was 
with old Gertrude for nine years. What an ex. 
quisite brood that old hen has sat upon! 

“ Lord Dartry, I believe, is nut now expected 
here; at least not yet awhile. Lady Dartry, I un. 
derstand, is much in favour with the Queen. Lord 
Camden is expected here on the 15th, Dunning 
on the 25th ; Mrs Dunning comes a week before, 
to be here while her husband is at Bristol. I 
am kept here for the professed purpose of Lord 
Camden and Dunning looking over my book: 
hence it appears that I shall not, at any rate, 
leave this place till the month is out. As soon, 
however, as there is no particular reason as. 
signed for my staying here, 1 intend to go: so 
thut, by the first week in next month, it is pro- 
bable we shall meet. This, however, cannot be, 
if Douglas and ‘Trail are both with you at that 
time, since the house would not hold us all: tell 
me how that matter stands. When the Duchess 
of B. comes, seems not to be yet fixed: there is 
some expéctation that she will bring the Duke 
with her. Lord S. said to me t’other day, as we 
were sitting téte-a-téte after dinner, that he 
hoped she would, ‘ that the Duke might have 
the advantage of making my acquaintance.’ 
This, | have a great notion, I told you in my 
last ; if 1 did, you must excuse me. 

“ So Lady Warwick, you see, is not to be here, 
as I once thought she was; it was not here that she 
and Miss Vs were to meet, but at Warwick 
Castle. Did you ever hear of this same War. 
wick Castle as a place worth looking at? Lord 
5. has mentioned it to me as one of the most 


. beautiful spots in England. I may possibly, one 


day or other, be able tu tell you more about the 
matter ; he has told me two or three times that 
he should be glad to shew it me. This I should 
like well enough, I must confess, if it were only 
for the sake of seeing the fair owner. Lord W., 
he says, is a pleasant, good-natured little man, 
and that I shall like him very well ; upon my 
asking about his political ideas, he spoke of him 
with some little regret as being a courtier ; and of 
Greville, who is in the Admiralty, (1 think—is 
itmot?) as ‘a rank one. Is not all this very 
handsome? It would please you to sée how atten- 
tive he is upon all these occasions to keep out of 
tight every idea of protection—everything that 
could give me to understand that he looked upon 
it as a favour done me to introduce me to these 
§teat people. 
“« September 13th, Thursday. 

“ Yesterday, came here, in the evening, a Mr 

Ernest—a heavy-looking, good-humoured sort of 
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a German, intimately connected, somehow or 
other, (I can’t yet tell how,) with Count Bruhl, 
through whose means he became known to Lord 
8. In the chaise with him came his servant, 
also a German, who before bedtime got drank, 
and deposited his carcass in the housekeeper’s 
room instead of his own. Going down stairs to 
a certain place after I had been up to bed, I met 
the housekeeper in the staircase, who, being a 
neighbour, opened her hard case to me. Finding 
remonstrances ineffectual, we got a couple of the 
men, who hauled him away, and left Mrs House- 
keeper to her repose. 

‘“ Yesterday, also, came Parson Townsend. I 
have not yet had any private communication with 
him. Illness in his family prevented his in- 
tended journey into Northamptonshire. The 
same iilness may, perhaps, prevent my visit to 
him. 

‘‘ To-day came a letter announcing an intended 
visit from a certain Lord and Lady Trecton. 
This Lord Trecton is Lord Ch. Baron in [re- 
land. His father was an attorney, and did Lord 
S.’s business there. 


“« Saturday night, September 15th, 
* (half after 10,) 1781. 


« Arrived here a little before, Lord Chatham, 
his brother, Will. Pitt, and Pratt, Lord Cam- 
den’s son, Member for Bath. I find they had 
none of them ever been here before. Vo you 
know Lord Chatham? In his appearance, upon 
the whole, he puts me in mind of Dan Parker 
Coke ; but he has his father’s Roman nose, and, 
if events should concur to make him have a good 
opinion of himself, will soon, I dare say, acquire 
his commanding manner: at present, one sees 
little more than a kind of reserve, tempered 
with mildness, but clouded with a little dash of 
bashfulness. Will. Pitt you know for certain ; 
in his conversation there is nothing of the orator 
—nothing of that hauteur and suffisance one 
would expect ; on the contrary, he seems very 
good-natured, and a little raw. I was mon- 
strously frightened at him, but, when I came to 
talk with him, he seemed frightened at me; so 
that, if anything should happen to jamble us to- 
gether, we may, perhaps, be good pax ; which, 
however, is not very likely: for I don’t know 
very well what ideas we are likely to have in 
common. After beating Miss V , I have 
just been beating him, at chess; an inglorious 
conquest, as he is scarce so much in my hands as 
I am in yours. Ernest and the rest of the peo- 
ple have been playing at crown whist. Supper 
being announced, I stole up here. Ernest, it 
seems, is the Saxon minister-—an honest, good- 
humouted kind of man. I find it necessary to rise 
before six, and for that purpose go to bed by 
eleven. I lie on straw. Pratt has more distance 
and more suffisance than either of the others ; yet 
there is a sort of giggishness about him too ; he 
pute me in mind of a young Jew-broker in the 
city, About an hour, after dinner, passes now 
quite happily ; as 1 have established a habit of 
aveompanying Lady S. on the harpsichord, and 
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she is pleased with it. She has nothing, at pre- 
sent, here but a shabby little spinnet, that I 
should be ashamed to use myself; but I have set 
her agog after a variety of new-fashioned harp- 
sichords, and she vows to have some of them. 
There being nothing here in the fiddle way that 
is tolerable, she has made me send for mine to 
town. 
“ Sunday Morning. 


«I mistook about the time of Dunning’s visit : 
his wife does not come till the 24th, and he not 
till a week afterwards. He, therefore, will not 
be here till the Ist of October; allowing a week 
for his stay, I shall not leave this place till the 
27th, when I am to pay a visit to Parson Town- 
send, from whom I shall hardly get away under 
aweek. I shall then come to you en droiture, 
without going to town, provided always that your 
spare room is not occupied. On se dechaine ici 
most violently against Governor Cunningham ; 
indeed his conduct at Barbadoes seems to war- 
rant it. A brother of his, also in the army, used 
to be looked upon as a mignon of Lord G. G., 
in Germany, when Lord S. was serving there: 
Cunningham was very nice about his hair, which 
used to make Lord S. take a pleasure in discom- 
posing it. Besides his connexion with Lord G. 
G., he is a toad-eater at Marlborough House, 
where he has entrée at any time, notwithstand- 
ing the reserve so remarkable in that family: 
the first time of his being there, he was invited 
for a week ; he stayed six, in spite of repeated 
hints that he had stayed long enough. 

**A story of Lord Bristol. Some time ago, 
coming from Paris directly to London, he carried 
a verbal message, as he pretended, from Frank- 
lin to—whom would you think of all men in the 
world?—Lord Spencer, telling him that, if he 
would come to Paris immediately, they two would 
be able to settle a Peace. Lord Spencer was very 
much distressed ; could scarce credit the infor- 
mation ; but willing to do what he thought right, 
thought he could not justify himself the taking 
no notice of it. He accordingly set out, and 
actually got as far as Calais; but the wind prov- 
ing contrary, or some other obstruction arising, 
he fancied it impossible to get to Paris time 
enough, and so went back again. This, Lord S. 
says, he has from an authority which he is not 
at liberty to mention, but which he can abso- 
lutely depend upon. He has told it twice in my 
hearing ; the last time, yesterday, to Lord Chat- 
ham. He accounts for it by the flightiness of 
Lord B., who, he says, is equally known for his 
spirit of intrigue and his habit of drawing the 
long bow. Indeed there does seem to be some- 
thing of that in him ; besides that, they say there 
is something of a crack in the brain runs through 
the family. 


“ Sunday Morning, September 16. 


“The hints thrown out by Lord S. in one of 
our téte-a-tétes in London, about offers made to 
entrap him, and which I was then disposed to 
look upon as a way of speaking, have, in some of 
our country téte.a-tétes, been particularized. 





To break the connexion between him and Lord 
Chatham, propositions were first made to the 
latter to come in with Lord &., afterwards to 
Lord S. to come in without Lord C. One day, 
when Lord 8. was dining at Lord Beauchamp’s, 
Eden having been to Shelburne House, and not 
finding him at home, he followed him thither ; 
calling him out, he said he came by order of the 
King; and made him three propositions: the 
first, to come in and act with Lord North and 
Lord Suffolk; another, to act with either of 
them without the other; and a third, to come in 
without either of them. This latter he would 
have accepted, had not his friends, some or all of 
them, been excluded. I know not whether 
Lord Chatham was living at that time, but I be. 
lieve he was. Barré, he says, has been repeatedly 
and constantly refusing £3,000 a-year, which 
would have been given to him if he would have 
deserted Lord S. He values himself much on 
his friends, and on their mutual fidelity. With 
Alderman Townsend, he says, he has been con- 
nected twenty-two years; with Lord Camden, 
about twenty-one ; with Dunning, eighteen ; and 
with Elliot, I think, he added sixteen. Elliot 
brought in seven Members, he says, the last time. 
Gibbon he brought in for private friendship ; 
though, as it turned out, much to his regret. 
Elliot offered, he says, to take his recommenda- 
tion for some of them; but, at that time, he 
neglected the offer through despondency. At his 
outset, I myself, he says, could scarcely be barer 
of connexions than he was: his father had scarce- 
ly any others than with Lord Holland. Ata 
former time, when he was laughing with Blan- 
kett and me about his being called Jesuit, I asked 
him who was his godfather on that occasion. 
This would be an occasion, if he thought proper 
to lay hold of it, for telling his own story about 
the rupture between him and Lord Holland, and 
so it proved. He said that Lord Holland, pre- 
vious to his resignation, (the history of the day 
will shew when that was,) of his own accord, for 
some reason or other, not specified, I think, by 
Lord §., mentioned his tedium of public business, 
and his wishes to resign ; that, for some reason 
or other, it was convenient he should resign ; and 
so Lord S. took him at his word. Having thus 
overreached himself, he was enraged, and in- 
veighed against Lord S., as if it were he that over- 
reached him. Lord §8., I think, mentioned some- 
body as having been a witness, and as justifying 
him, but I forget whom. 

“Yesterday morning, Lord S. spoke of a letter 
which he had received from an officer high in 
rank in the West Indies. He said that De Grasse, 
with twenty-four or twenty-five ships of the line, 
(he had had a reinforcement of six or seven,) 
sailed, on the 31st July, for New York. That 
Hood, with seven or eight, was only then on the 
point of setting sail. This looks bad, and was 
mentioned with great triumph. If you mention it, 
you must not say how you came by it; for the 
officer, whoever he be, would get a d—— rap 
of the knuckles if he was known to co 
with us, 
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' «¢ Monday Morning, September 17. 

« Now, from other advices, we have altered 
Hood's umber, from seven or eight to fifteen. 
At eight o’clock this morning, I received yours of 
Friday, the 15th. You aré a good fellow enough 
for thé neWs you send me; but an ungrateful 
pear for pretending to complain of the shortness 
of my letters; while I, to the utter neglect of my 





whole business, spend whole mornings in cram- | 


ming your insatiable maw with politics. It takes 
mé, indeed, a monstrous long while to write a 
jettér to you ; for I have so many things I might 
write, that more time is spent in determining | 
which of them I shall write than in writing. I | 
have a hundred and fifty subjects at this moment 


which are ready to pull me to pieces for the pre- | 
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ference. My notions of the characters of the 
people here ; conversations about Sam and about 
myself ; what sort of connexion [ hope or wish to 
form or to preserve; these are topics | find my- 
self continually solicited to touch upon, yet I 
think it better not to do it at all than todo it 
imperfectly. They will keep; and political 
stories that I chance to hear, if they were not 
set down instantly, would be forgotten. Your 


| queries about my visit at Thorpe I have an- 


'swered by anticipation, in a letter which will 


| go with this. 


Send to Davies everything except 
what is mentioned as secret between us two, or 
marked with the initials of your name ; but wait 


for franks from me unless you can get others. 
( To be continued.) 


A HONEYMOON OF TO-DAY, AND ONE OF FORMER DAYS. 


BY TOBY 


My Aunt Barzgara is a somewhat quizzical 
spinster of the old school—perpendicular as a 
poplar and dry as a shaving—who seems to 
have been expressly constructed by Providence 
for the epoch of farthingals and high-heeled | 
shoes. In these slipshod times of ease and 
comfort, the good lady is thrown away. One 
feels that Richardson was cheated of her: that 
she ought to have sat on the judgment-seat of 
Harlowe Place, to pass sentence on that guilty 
innocent Clarissa ; or assisted Lucy and Nancy 
Selby to console Grandmamma Shirley on the | 
removal of the “ beloved Miss Byron” to Grandi- | 
son Hall. Aunt Barbara was never intended by 
the fates to be seen out of powder and a sacque. | 

Now, as her friends and relatives are unani- | 
mous in this opinion, no less than in their regrets 
that she should be debarred the enjoyments of 
the century she was planned to adorn, it is hard 
that she will not leave them in undisturbed 
possession of their customary pleasures. Aunt 
Barbara will never let one alone; and, worse 
still, she will never let two alone; for the mo- 
ment she espies anything in the circle of her | 
acquaintance amounting to a flirtation, she fan- 
cies it her duty to give notice to the “ parents 
and guardians” interested in the result ; and is 
suspected to have been the cause of breaking off 
more matches than the new marriage act. 

My pretty cousin Sophy, for instance, swears 
that; since she attained the age of sixteen, aunt 
Barbara has been no less than seven times an 
obstacle to her settlement in life. Her father, 
the old general, who is also an oddity in his 
way, unluckily sets a value upon the gifts of 
fortune proportionate to the pain and grief, the 
jaundice and liver complaint, entailed upon him 
by the creation of his own, uhder the burning 
sun of India ; and his elderly kinswoman, aware | 
of his foible, has humoured it by pointing out, 
M Succession, to his abhorrence, an ensign in 


the Guards, an Irish peer, the fifth son of an 
NO. LXXXIMI.—VOL. VII. 
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English Earl, and four other heroes equally 
ineligible in a matrimonial point of view, all 
of whom, she swears, have entertained designs, 
through a marriage with his daughter, upon 
General Verelst’s strong-box. At four-and- 
twenty years of age, accordingly, Sophia, though 
a beauty and an heiress, was still unmarried. 
Judge whether she cherished a spite against 
Aunt Barbara! 

I once ventured to remonstrate with the 
old creature touching her unsought interfer- 
ences. 

«Ay, ay! it is easy enough to ascribe to my 
officiousness what is simply the result of Miss 
Sophia’s own levity,” cried she. ‘“ Each of the 
young gentlemen to whom you allude had ample 
time to make their proposals and get the match 
settled out of hand before General Verelst 
dreamt of forbidding them the house. But 
they were afraid—they hung back; for they 
had seen the young lady waltzing away at half 
the balls of the season!” 

«“ And what then?” said I. “If waltzing 
were a lawful impediment to matrimony, half the 
weddings solemnized at the churches of St George 
or St James would be prevented taking place, 
There is no more harm in a waltz, in the opinion 
of all rationai men of the present day, than 
there used to be in a minuet, in the opinion of 
all rational men of your own. As to country 
dances, they, I grant you, might be adduced as 
injurious to the morals of a modest young per- 
son. Such rompings, whisperings, and hand- 
squeezings as used to take place, under cover 
of ‘ Money Musk’ or the ‘ College Hornpipe,’ 
were indeed calculated to alarm the sensibilities 
of a right-thinking man.” 

‘« Be pleased to remember to whom you are 
addressing yourself,” said Aunt Barbara, bridling 
behind her fan, at the mere mention of such an 
enormity as that of squeezing a partner's hand, 
‘I can only assure you, sir, that contre-dances 
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were the prevailing recreation of my day ; and 
that never, never in the whole course of my 
juvenile existence, though figuring with some 
credit among the young persons of my time”’ 

‘I acquit you, my dear aunt, I heartily ac- 
quit you!” cried I, interrupting her. “I only 
wish you would be prevailed upon to be equally 
indulgent towards my cousin Sophia.” 

My pretty cousin, meanwhile, contrived to be 
a match for Aunt Barbara, by getting one set- 
tled without her knowledge. A distant con- 
nexion of the General being settled at Hallohill 
Park, within a mile of Melton Mowbray, Sophy 
persuaded her father that the fogs of London 
and keen breezes of Brighton were incompatible 
with the ounces of blue pill wherewith he thinks 
proper to combat, every winter, the blue devils 
and the jaundice ; and he accordingly accepted 
an invitation to spend the Christmas holidays 
at Hallohill. 

Now, it is not often that a pretty girl is seen 
in Leicestershire. The cunning creatures are 
too prudent or too proud to place their attrac- 
tions in competition with those of the best pack 
of hounds in the kingdom; and the straggling 
charmer, a glimpse of whom happens to be 
espied betweentwo excellent runs, isconsequently 
doubly estimated. It is not her fate to 





Waste her sweetness on the desert Aeir. 


Devoted to the pleasures of the chase, on the 
contrary, he associates her in his mind with the 
favourite horse on which he huntcd the morning 
of the evening which first brought them into 
each other's company ; with the favourite hounds 
which distinguished themselves in that eventful 
run ; with the leaps in which he figured ; with 
all the joys, in short, of his existence as a sports- 
man. 

And so felt the young Earl of Smashborough 
towards my pretty cousin. Though he had seen 
her, Wednesday after Wednesday, at Almacks, 
throughout the season, and thought nothing of 
her, he had not spent four days at Hallohill 
Park, hunting every morning and flirting every 
evening, before he began to vote Melton a bore, 
even with all its accessions of whist, ecarté, and 
chicken-hazard ; and, finding himself desperately 
in love with Miss Verelst, fancied himself despe- 
rately in love with domestic felicity. It so hap- 
pens that Hallohill Park lies exactly 110 miles 
from Hyde Park Corner, (so as to preclude ail 
fear of Aunt Barbara’s interposition to forewarn 
the General that Lord Smashborough, though an 
English Earl, with an estate of £35,000 per 
annum, was a gambler and a libertine ;) and my 
Cousin Sophy has accordingly accomplished her 
destinies of becoming a Countess. 

I shall never forget Aunt Barbara’s irritation 
of mind, when the fact was first disclosed to her 
by an announcement in the newspapers :—‘‘ We 
learn that the lovely and accomplished Miss 
Verelst is about to be led to the hymeneal altar 
by the Earl of Smashborough.” Yes, the news- 
papers had learnt a family fact, of which she re- 
mained in ignorance, 





“« Led to the hymeneal altar, indeed! Ay, ay 
| have often heard her say that she was iw +. 
led, but not to be drove,” sneered the old maid, 
‘* However, an such an occasion, I fancy no very 
hard driving would have been necessary. The 
girl has, doubtless, jumped at the match ; she, 
who was so gone off! she, who was on her last 
legs! Well, I only hope it may turn out as she 
expects. I trust that, this day twelvemonths, 
General Verelst and his daughter will be able ty 
express themselves as well satisfied with the con- 
nexion as now. But I have my doubts! I haya 
my misgivings! Without pretending to enter 
into the scandals of the times, I must say that 
Lord Smashborough’s affair with Ma’m’selle An. 
gelique, the opera-dancer, has been a little too 
public. His Lordship wishes it to be public, | 
conclude, by his giving her his liveries. Well, 
things were not managed by gentlemen in that 
audacious way in my young days.” 

‘“‘ Certainly not, if we are to believe the evi- 
dence in the cause of Hackman and Miss Rae,” 
said I, laughing. ‘ Yet Lord Sandwich was not 
only a gentleman, but a Lord of the Admiralty !” 

‘* And, pray, where is Miss Verelst to be mar- 
ried, and when ?”’ demanded Aunt Barbara, turn- 
ing a deaf eur to my retort. 

‘‘ They come to town on the 24th of this 
month ; and on the 2d or 3d of next, the wed. 
ding is to take place.” 

‘© Allow herself only a week for visits of ce. 
remony to her friends—for the selection of her 
wedding clothes?” shrieked Aunt Barbara, in 
amazement. 

«J fancy Sophia wrote from Halivhill to her 
different tradespeople ; and expects her trous- 
seau to be finished by the time she arrives.” 

‘< Write to her tradespeople for her wedding 
clothes?” again ejaculated Aunt Barbara. “ And 
who is to ensure her against being cheated in 
the quality of her silks, satins, lawns, laces, 
furs, and linen? You don’t know what you are 
talking of !” 

‘Perhaps not. But it strikes me that, as 
Sophy Verelst has always dealt liberally with the 
best warehouses in town, she is less likely to be 
deceived by trusting implicitly to their honesty, 
than by interfering in the choice of matters 
of which, at best, a lady must be an incompetent 
judge.” _ 

‘What do you mean by an incompetent judge’ 
persisted Aunt Barbara. ‘1 consider it the 
duty of every lady to be perfectly versed in such 
matters. What weightier business has she on 
her hand? I remember the time when the 
highest Duchess in the land would not have 
allowed her mantuamaker to put an ell of edging 
upon her gown, which she had not herself se- 
lected at the laceman’s. As regards myself, 
(and, I fancy, old Sir Marmaduke’s daughter # 
entitled to assert herself a lady born,) I was one 
of the best feelers of a silk that ever entered 
Snuggs’ shop. You have heard of Snuggs, the 
celebrated silk mercer of Chandos Street, Covest 
Garden, where each customer, on stepping fro™ 
her carriage in winter-time, was served with 4 
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cupof chocolate? Well! it was to Snuggs’ that 
ladies used to repair to select the bluffs and bro- 
cades for their wedding suits. First, there was 
the wedding dress and undress; then the pre- 
sentation suit ; then the ball suit; thenthe winter 
and summer birth-day suits—fourteen breadths 
in each—seven in the gown, and seven in the 
petticoat ; and often at a guinea, or even two 
guineas a yard. I only ask you, Mr Allspy, 
whether the choice of such articles; articles 
destined to last one’s life, and perhaps to descend 
to those who are to come after us, was to be 
intrusted to interested hands?” 

“A lady’s gown, thank heaven, is not, in these 
days, quite so permanent,” I replied. ‘‘ They 
neither occupy quite so great a space in the 
world, nor so long a time. I have nv doubt 
Sophy is perfectly safe in Mrs Murray’s hands, 
and that both of them will shine on the occa- 
sion.” 

“ But her laces, my dear sir, her laces !” 

« Will be furnished, I suppose, by the stay- 
maker.” 

“ Do you suppose, sir, I am talking of stay 
laces? I mean her suit of point for winter, her 
suit of Mechlin for summer, her suit of Brussels 
and Lisle for the demie saisons ?” 

“ You are really too learned for me,” cried I, 
shrugging my shoulders. ‘In Sophy Verelst’s 
letters tu her people, I saw no specification about 
lace.” 

** Good God! the most important item in the 
whole wedding order! In my time, a woman of 
condition would as soon have thought of marry- 
ing without diamonds, as without point ; unless, 
at that important crisis, she secure a proper pro- 
vision for her suitable appearance through life 
in the fashionable world, where is she ever likely 
to obtain her due? Parents usually economize 
with their daughters ; husbands always econo- 
mize with their wives; and unless, in taking the 
intermediary step which conducts her from the 
guardianship of the one to the care of the other, 
a woman is never likely to be decently set up. 
Wedding clothes, sir, ought to be so judiciously 
selected, as to form a fund to be drawn upon, 
without fear of exhaustion, for the remainder of 
life.” 

‘I fear poor Sophy has been influenced by no 
such foresight,” said 1; ‘ being too happy inher 
marriage to care for the paraphernalia by which 
it is embellished.” 

‘¢ Poor young creature !” sighed Aunt Barbara, 
with an air of ineffable contempt ; and “ poor 
young creature” did she hourly repeat, through- 
out the hurried preparations for Sophy Verelst’s 
wedding. According to her notions, nothing was 
done right. The forms and ceremonies of deco- 
rum were most indecently disregarded. For 
things went on as usual in the house ; and, sav- 


ing that Smashborough dined three or four times | 


in the ten days with his. future father-in-law, 
and paid longer morning visits than other people, 
no one need have known that he was attracted 
to Bruton Street by any extraordinary circum- 
stances or pretension. 
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“ Pray, what day is this strange marriage to 
take place?” inquired Aunt Barbara, as the 
epoch originally fixed drew near. 

“On Friday or Saturday, I believe.” 

«On Friday or Saturday ?” cried the old lady. 
‘‘ You forget that this is Wednesday, when you 
assert that the happy day is not yet definitively 
settled! Pray, what sort of invitations will be 
sent out, or what sort of preparations made, if 
this singular uncertainty be prolonged ?” 

‘‘I fancy there will be neither preparations 
nor invitations,” said 1; aware that all Mrs 
Barbara’s white lace had been at a cleaner and 
mender’s for six weeks past, with a view of figur- 
ing at the ceremony. ‘ Smashborough is a sans 
facon kind of fellow, who hates all that kind of 
thing.” 

‘Lord Smashborough is a what, sir,” de- 
manded my aunt, drawing up her chin. 

“A young man not fond of displays or for- 
malities. Provided he be surrounded at church 
with his bride and her nearest rela*ions, he” 

“At Cuuncu ?” shrieked Aunt Barbara, again 
interrupting me. ‘* Miss Verelst unite herself 
with an Earl, and be defrauded of her bishop and 
her special license ?” ) 

‘‘By no means. Smashborough’s uncle, the 
old Bishop of E , is to perform the cere- 
mony, but in honour of the relationship rather 
than the mitre. As to the special license, it will 
afford the happy pair the privilege of marrying 
when and where they think proper ; and they 
wisely think proper that it should be in their 
parish church,” ; 

‘‘Well, if ever I heard anything so preposter- 
ous! What singular want of delicacy ; and in 
a young person so well brought up!” ejaculated 
my prim aunt. “ After such an inauguration 
into married life, what is to be expected of 
her?” 

‘That she will be a very charming, and, I 
trust, a very happy woman,” cried I. “ To- 
morrow morning, by the way, the settlements 
are to be signed.” 

“To-morrow evening you mean; the signa- 
ture is always arranged of an evening, usually 
the evening preceding the wedding.” 

“ But Smashborough and the General wish to 
have it over to-morrow morning, because they 
are engaged to some county dinner, or something 
of that kind.” 

‘Dine out the day before his marriage ?” cried 
Aunt Barbara, clapping her hands. 

“It is not absolutely settled that they are to 
be married on Friday.” 

“Ona Fripay? I trust in heaven not 

‘“« They are to proceed, after the wedding, to 
Smashborough’s cottage, near Ascot ; and as it 
is only a sporting-box, a mere bachelor’s hall, he 
has had it completely refurnished ; and can't get 
Bantry’s people out of the house. They pledged 
themselves for to-day ; but it seems nothing is 
ready.” 

“‘ And was it, then, in such a state as to be 
unfit for the young Countess reception?” de. 
manded Aunt Barbara, with a significant glance, 
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“ Humph! That is a matter of opinion. I | 
faricy there has been oddish company there, now 
and then. Bachelors, you know, particularly 
sporting mefi, cannot be éxpected to be so very 
particular, One of Smashborough’s first steps 
towards reformation has been to refurnish his 
house. Ma’am’selle Angelique was pensioned off 
at the end of last season.” 

Aunt Barbara would hear no more. There 
was no occasion that she should; for she had 
been purposely overlooked throughout the affair 
by the young lady, who had so much cause to 
complain of her officiousness. The wedding, 
however, did not the less take place because the 
venerable spinster was not invited. Allwent on en 
régle—that is, according to des régles of the pre- 
sent day. Gunter’s counter was whitened over, 
for an hour or 80, with wedding-cake. Three or 
four carriages drew up quietly to the vestry door 
of St George’s Church. The bride, in an elegant 
but simple morning dress, was escorted to the 
altar by four charming girls, renowned in the 
annals of Almacks, all arrayed uniformly in pale 
blue. After the ceremony, the party, amounting 
to about twenty, and consisting of the brides- 
maids and their parents, the General and the 
bridesman, (unworthily represented in my ob- 
scure person,) were entertained with a handsome 
breakfast, while the young couple proceeded 
straight from the vestry dour to Wingfield Plain. 

Nevertheless, the Morning Post of the foliow- 
ing day had matter to exercise its usual mag- 
niloquence concerning the wedding. What with 
the Right Honourable bridegroom, the Bishops 
and special license, Sephy’s marriage cut a very 
proper figure in the newspapers, under the 
head of 

SpLenpip Hymenevats IN Hien Lire. 

Of the four lovely bridesmaids, two were Lord 
Smashborough’s sisters, the Ladies Cecilia and 
Clementina Smackaway ; the other two, Lady 
Elizabeth Lofty and the Honourable Miss Ho- 
pham, Maid of Honour to her Majesty ; whose 
parentage, of course, afforded an Earl and Count- 
ess or two to bring up the rear, in the list of 
persons present. All looked exceedingly re- 
spectable. The public had every reason to be 
satisfied that ‘‘ Sophia, sole daughter and heir- 
ess of Major-General Verelst, of the H. C. 8S.— 
C. B.,” had not thrown herself away. 

“‘ I suppose it is the order of the day for people 
to cut their old-fashioned relations,” observed 
Aunt Barbara; who, though somewhat pacified, 
by receiving an inordinate slice of wedding-cake, 
still brooded over her grievances. ‘‘ Had | been 
invited, Lady Smashborough, perhaps, might not 
have been the worse off for receiving, on her 
wedding-day, a magnificent pair of rose-diamond 
girandoles (my late mother’s) which I had caused 
to be reset for her at my silversmith’s in Leices- 
ter Fields ;” and saying which, she took from 
her work-box, and half opened, for my tantaliza- 
tion, a little red morocco case, containing 4 pair 
of dull looking disfigurements, apparently set in 
pewter, which would have caused the blood to 





curdle in the veins of Horr and Mortimer. 


“ T intended to have presented these to he 
Ladyship, when she shewed herself to the tof. 
pany, after retiring to change her dress, previotis 
to quitting town,” observed my Aunt Barbara, 
with a look proclaiming her consciotisness of in. 
jury. 

** But, my dear madam, Lady Smashborough 
neither retired nor changed hér dress,” said I, 
‘* As she had only a drive of twenty miles in pro: 
spect, it mattered little whether she wore a white 
silk pelisse or a gtey one.” 

Aunt Barbara made no answer. Her disgust 
was too great for words, 

Some ten days afterwards, I found myself tap- 
ped on the arm in Regent Street by a spindled 
foot-boy in leathern gaiters, who réquested me 
to “ step to Missus, whose carriage was waiting 
at Hodge and Lownian’s door.” —“ Missus” proved, 
as I expected, from this association with a bar- 
gain shop, to be my Aunt Barbara ; whose bilious 
looking chariot greatly resembles the one in 
which Merlin the conjuror used to drive about 
Hyde Park, when I was a youth.” 

“ Step in!” said she, when leathér-gaiters had 
opened the carriage door. But I pleaded busi- 
ness, and was permitted to enjoy my hurried in- 
terview in the openair. “ I have a very serious 
question to ask you,” said my aunt, knitting her 
brows :—* I heard it protested, at Lady Popping- 
ton’s whist party last night, that Lady Smash- 
borough was seen at the opera on Tuesday 
night !” 

“ Very likely,” said I; “ but I was not aware 
of her being in town. Smashborough has driven 
up Once or twice; but only to return to din- 
ner.” 

“* My dear sir, reflect upon what you are say- 
ing! The Karl and Countess are yet in their ho- 
neymoon !” 

‘‘ Is that an obstacle to Sophia’s enjoying a 
new opera—so passionately fond as she is of mu- 
sic?” said I. 

‘‘ A new opera, and passionately fond of mu- 
sic, during the honeyman!” ejaculated my Aunt 
Barbara. 

‘The Rauzinella, you know, leaves us next 
week, to fulfil her engagements at St Peters- 
burg,” said I.—* Sophia was her favourite pupil. 
You would not have had her lose the last night 
of the Rauzinella?” 

“ The last night of the Rauzinella, during her 
honeymoon!” again exclaimed my Aunt Barbara. 

** And why not ?” said I, trying to suppress a 
smile. 

“In my time, sir,” cried the old lady, making 
her lynx skin muff revolve upon her skinny hands 
with agitation—‘* In my time, the honeymoon 
was a sacred epoch. No unhallowed eyés, not 
even those of the nearest female relative, were 
allowed to examine the blushes of the bride, or 
investigate her sentiments. During that privi- 
leged period, the happy couple were non-existent 
for the remainder of the human race. All in all 
to each other, they were nothing to the rest of 
the world, and the rest of the world was nothing 
to them. Their existence was 4 meré supposi- 











tion. Before my time, a scandalous custom pre- 
vailed, I fancy, of a wedding ball and an exhibi- 
tion, the following Sunday, at church. But the 

d sense and good feeling of society revolted 
against it; and, for nearly a century, (down to 
these degenerate days, the customs of which I do 
not pretend to expound,) a whole calendar month 
has always been allowed a young lady, to accus- 
tom herself to the novelty of her situation as a 
matron. Buried in some secluded country-house, 
or whirled along incog. on a tour, it was not till 
the close of six weeks, at soonest, they were 
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heard of by their nearest relatives, At the close | 


of two months, a letter announced them to be on 
their return; and some time was still suffered to 
elapse before they ventured to shew themselves 
in public places, or to receive company at home.” 

«“ How confoundedly they must have been 
bored!” was myinvoluntary ejaculation. “ Thank 
goodness, such trying téte-a-tétes are now 
abridged, or a honey-moon would be as dull as 
amill-pond. Three weeks, a fortnight, a week, 
according to the habits and inclinations of the 
parties, are judged quite sufficient. People are not 
thrust out of society as if they had the plague, or 
the cholera, because they have tried to increase 
their enjoyment of life, by pairing off. Nay, I 
have seen fellows quietly taking their usual ride 
in the park a very few days after that of their 
wedding. I must say, I prefer the new system. 
It is making matrimony too appalling to invest 


lady. 


it with as much pomp and ceremony as a criminal | 


execution.” 

« And, in my opinion, it is rendering it far too 
trivial to invest it with so little,” cried Aunt 
Barbara. ‘“ If people marry with as little hesi- 
tation as they put ona pair of new shoes, rely 
upon it they will fling aside the obligations they 


| of modern corruption ! 
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have imposed on themselves, with as little cere- 
mony as a pair of old ones,” 

‘‘ The records of Doctors’ Commons say No !” 
cried I, in my turn. “ The Consistory Court 
swears we are better people than we used to be. 
Ha! there is Sophy herself kissing her handto us!” 

‘‘ The lady in the pink bonnet and feathers, 
smiling and bowing in that unabashed manner, 
the Countess of Smashborough!” cried Aunt 
Barbara, with an air of horror. 

« How very handsome she looks! They must 
be at Mivart’s! I will go and call on them to- 
morrow morning !” cried I. 

‘* A bride at a public hotel!” groaned the old 
‘‘ Thomas,” cried she, addressing leather 
gaiters, ‘* what day of the month is it?” 

“ The 18th, ma’am; cos the milkman’s bill 
what com’d in this morning, were up i’ th’ 17th, 
which war as yesterday,” replied leather gaiters, 
with logical precision. 

‘* The 18th, and married only on the 5th of the 
month ; yet openly driving in the public streets 
of London !” ejaculated his lady. 

‘‘ | assure you, my dear ma’am, she is only 
acting like the rest of the world; that is, like 
her own class of society,” said I. 

«“ The 18th; married on the 5th, yet openly 
driving in the public streets of London!” reite- 
rated Aunt Barbara, almost beside herself. “* And 
to be told that such is the custom of modern 
society! Thank goodness, I have long made 
up my mind to retire from the world. My 
house on Brixton Hill will be vacant come Lady- 
day, and thither will I retreat from the progress 
Mr Allspy, sir, good 
morning. Thomas, tell the coachman to drive 


2? 


on. 





A SELECTION OF LEGENDARY POETRY. 


I. 
DONALD GRAEME. 
“ Ts it the night ? does the moon shine bright ?” 
Said Donald Graeme the bold ; 
“* What lets that I mount my bonny black mare, 
And unsheathe my Damascus old ?” 
Bedridden and weak the gallant knight, 
When the warrior tread and the blast 
Uf the bugle proclaimed that the spurs were whet 
And the forayers gathering fast; 


The gallant knight, bedridden and old, 
Whose locks were as white as the snow 
Of his eightieth winter, felt the fire 
In his kindling bosom glow. 


Upbounds the Graeme ; but the feeble frame 
Masters the iron will. 

“ By the sword of my fathers,” cried the knight, 
“ The hawk’s on the dunghill still. 

“ When the hot blood is shed and the dagger is red 
With the life of his hated foe, . 

In the rush of the onset, shall Donald no more 
Deal death with his terrible blow ? 

“No more shall his bugle nake Cheviots’ erne 
Rush down with exulting scream ? 

Or his foraying shout and gathering cry 
Be heard on the Solway stream ? 

NO, LXXXUI——VOL. ViL 
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*¢T would the grey-haired hag were here : 
I mind me of the time 

When she cleared my eye to behold the aky 
Of a far and foreign clime, 


‘¢ J was then but a boy, yet I mind the joy 
Her dark revealings gave ; 

But the witch was old, and her touch was cold, 
And her breath was of the grave,” 


A skinny form is by the couch, 
It lifts a skinny hand ; 

Fromm the grey cold eye more shrunk the knight 
Than from stoutest warrior’s brand. 


“ I thought thou’dst been among the dead, 
Old hag, full fifty years.” 

“ Ha! ha! brave knight, but the sod lies light 
When the witch a summons hears.” 


“ Hast ought of the salve, thou graesome hag, 
That gladdened my sight of yore ?” 

‘* Would the dotard behold, when his blood runs cold, 
His youth’s bright visions o’er ? 


« His hours are but few ; shall he hope to renew 
The glory of youth’s career ? 
One foot in the grave, shall the other climb 


The steeps of the starry sphere ?” 
30 
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“ Beshrew thy tongue, thou cursed witch ! 
I would see if the deeds and the fame 
Of those who inherit my power and sword 

Be those of Donald Graeme.” 


*‘ The dotard may rue what he dares to do 
When ruing is all in vain ; 

Wilt thou blast thy sight with prophetic light, 
Nor shrink from the scorching pain ?” 


s* T will not curse thee, withered hag, 
Thon art cursed for ever and aye; 

But grant my wish, and Donald Graeme 
Will dare what mortal may.” 


She touched his eye, and before him towers 
A castle, proud and strong, 

Beleagured by three hundred Graemes 
Its girdling woods among, 


He knew the forayers, bold and stout, 
Who had boune, at twilight grev, 

To the bugle horn, from his own high tower, 
With a youth for their leader gay : 


The hope of his house, who had sworn to dip 
In the blood of his father’s foe, 

Ere the moon went down, the bonny white plume 
That danced on his manly brow. 


He sees the boy on his raven steed ; 
He marks his kindling eye, 

And the toss of his bonny snow-white plume, 
That bodes of the battle nigh. 


With lightning speed across the moat 
He spies the drawbridge flung ; 

While the shout of the onward rushing foe 
From the echoing heights is rung, 


With onset wild and battle yell 
They rush to the red embrace, 
With the deadly hatred clansmen feel 
To the foes of their chieftain’s race. 


*Mid the mingling whirl of axe and sword 
The gallant Graeme careers 

Through the hottest fight, with a joy that bounds 
At the music of clashing spears, 


Bloodstained he marks, with eagle glance, 
By the crest of a chieftain’s rank, 

The castle’s lord—‘* Now strike, my boy, 
The spur in thy courser’s fiank.”’ 


Scarce Donald had spoke, when the Graeme’s bright 
sword 
On his foeman’s helmet rung; 
And the castle chief one moment brief 
His axe in the moonlight swung. 


Dread was the strife, till the tides of life 
Streamed from each reeking blade: 
The vengeful hate of centuries asks 
No clansman’s sword for aid, 


Sternly and mute old Donald Graeme 
Watches the strife of steel ; 

Till he spies the castle’s giant knight 
On his sable charger reel. 


With a crash he falls o’er his foaming steed, 
And above him bounds the Graeme : 

‘© Now speed one blow, my gallant boy, 
For vengeance and for fame.” 


But, ere the blow was sped, he sees 
A traitorous dagger gleam ; 

And the shelterless side of the youthful Graeme 
Gave vent to a purple stream. 


He sees them roll on the bloody sward, 
And struggle with shortening breath ; 

Till the eyes that gleamed with vengeance close 
At the icy touch of death, 


. ° . e e 
Vanish afar from his tortured gaze 

The combat, the dead, and the dying ; 
And befere him a glowing paradise 

In the smile of heaven is lying. 


Rivers, in calm and beauty, rolled 
Through a calm and beauteous land ; 

Woods far sweeping round a dome, 
Like the work of enchanter’s wand ; 


Corn-fields stretching wide and far 
In autumn’s wealth and glow; 

Untended flocks the quiet hills 
Whitening with fleecy snow. 


“ Q, for a plunder !”’ cries the knight, 
As his eye detects the scene, 

Varied in all but stream and hill, 
Where the ruthless fight had been. 


But where the lofty Castle Bawn, 
Turret and donjon high, 

The waving plume, the burnished steel, 
Spear-clash and battle-ery ? 


Without a moat or battlement, 
Palace and cottage stand 

Unguarded all ; as though no Graeme 
Dwelt near the foeman’s land. 


But, issuing from the lordly hall, 
What greets his wondering eye ? 

A long and proud procession sweeps 
To a turreted mansion nigh. 


Is it for war? Nor plume, nor sword, 
Nor martial shout are there: 

A funeral march? Nv death-bell floats 
Sad music on the air. 


For penance? Gladsome looks abound. 
For revelry? No shout 

Nor loud explosive mirth resounds 
From the gay and jewelled route. 


To the stately pile more slowly wends 
The pomp its radiant way ; 

When flashed a thought on the soul of the knight— 
*Tis the pomp of a bridal day. 


Now, by a rose-crowned altar stand, 
In youth and beauty’s pride, 

’Mid the light of a hundred happy eyes, 
A bridegroom and a bride. 


** By the deadliest brand of Cumberland, 
The brand of John the Grim !"” 

Cried the knight, as he gazed on the bridegroom's face, 
** That youth resembles hin. 


‘* And the maid—wo-worth the blasted day 
That sees them side by side ; 
A Graeme with the child of his father’s foe, 
A bridegroom and a bride !” 
The words were his last ; his eyes are dark ; 
The witch and the spell have fled; 
And the earliest beam of the dawning shone 
On the warrior cold and dead, 
G. P. 


Il. 
ICH DIEN,* 


There is wailing and dishonour 
On Cressy’s fateful plain ; 
And brave high hearts are sleeping there 
Never to wake again, 
The fairest flowers of chivalry 
Withered and stained are lying — 
Alas! for the tender womans’ hearts 
Soon to break o’er dead and dying ! 


An old man gazes mournfully, 
With dark and sightless eye, 

Which vainly strives, thro’ perpetual night, 
An only son to espy. 


in 
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* It is said of John the blind King of Bohemia, during 
the Battle of Cressy, that, anxious for the fate of his s 
and resolving not to disgrace his former victories, he de 
sired to be led into the midst of the battle ; the 
may be gathered from the foregoing poem, Vide “ Bar 's 


| History of Edward HL.” ecw ! 
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Oh, what though he was knighthood’s pride; 
An heir of Boheim’s throne ? 

A father’s heart doth a sweeter tie 
In deep wild anguish own. 


“My son! my brave! my beautiful ! 
Is there dust on thy young brow? ° 
Do the proud steeds of the conqueror’s host 
Trample thy banner now ? 
My country, for whose dear loved sake 
I have fought, and toiled, and bled ; 
E’en now I think on the blazoned words 
Which have waved above my head. 


“I served thee in my youth’s glad hour, 
When thy fair face gleamed on me; 

And I°ll serve thee now, in the wintry time 
Of my blind misery. 

Haste, haste, my faithful lords, and guide 
My dark steps to the fight, 

That I may teach our haughty foes 
My sword’s un’minish’d might.” 


“¢ Sire, to the death we thee obey !” 
And carefully and lovingly 

They tie his reins to their own good steeds, 
Lest they divided be. 

On, on they lead their valiant lord, 
Till they glance on the aspect bright 

Of England’s dearest pride and hope— 
The star of that dread knight. 


They stood—the blind king and the prince ; 
The one in beauty’s prime ; 

The other, wearied and worn with age, 
The mockery of Time. 

But the young fair head escapes the aim 
Of that benighted eye, 

Only the untimely fate to fall 
Of blinder destiny. 


Morning, with dewy eyes, 
O’er that night’s dark wo is beaming ; 

And she weeps o’er the corpse of Bohemia’s king, 
With its last life’s-blood streaming. 

Yes, there he lay, the brave, the blind, 
And near him the faithful twain, 

Still linked with the cord of love and death, 
Resolved with their lord to remain. 


Sovereign, that noble act 
Ne’er shall fergotten be ; 
For thy victor still death-words wears 
On his princely panoply. 
‘6 I serve,’’ still glows on England’s crest, 
>Mid its pomp of pride and power, 
Bidding the storied eye to turn 
To thy life’s last glorious hour. 


Iil. 
FRAGMENT OF A HIGHLAND STORY.” 
By a Lady. 

The evening sun a rich light flings 

O’er ocean, from the glittering west, 
Gilding the sea-bird’s heavy wings, 

As she skims onwards to her nest ; 
And lending to the rocks of Mull, 

And to the towers that hang above, 
The glow so deep, so beautiful, 

That sunny hearts and poets love ; 





_ —_—-—— —— — 


*The Fragment was suggested by the following inci- 
dent from The Inverness Courter :— . , 
“MacBuie, a chieftain of the Western Isles, one day, 
during a hunting party, placed one of his clan at a strait 
er to prevent the deer’s escaping by it. The High- 
oder, however, inadvertently suffered the animal to 
make his Mid through it ; which so enraged the chief that 
hte vn . e colin 4 ¥ fe mepesely ogunaed Laer hy the 
- On hearing the indi t reve Gael 
seized his chieftain's child (his heir) who happened to be 
Pons and, with the infant in his name, (ore himself from 
he most projecting rock into a part of the sea from whieh 





it was impossible to rescue them ; and both were lost, 
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While round the brow of dark Benmore, 

A feathery band of mist is wreathed, 
Hanging, that blaze of glory o’er, 

Like vapour from sweet incense breathed. 
The sleepy waves, upon the strand, 

Are curling o’er the silver shells ; 
While, farther from the peaceful land, 

The deepening waters’ sudden swelis 
Tell that there lingers yet a trace 

Of wrath the morning's storm had given, 
Which evening cannot wholly chase, 

Though all else slumber under heaven, 
Like the short sobs an infant heaves, 

When, in ita cherub dreams, at night, 
*Neath outward calm, the spirit grieves 

For ills that dimmed the hours of light. 


Is it to gaze upon the glorious sun 
That one sweet maid the pebbly beach is pacing, 
Lightly as Scio’s children, when they run 
To join the mazy dance, their own shore gracing ? 
Is it to listen to the gurgling water 
Murmuring below those towers its Inllaby ? 
Is it for this that now their lord’s fair daughter 
Bends down her graceful head so heedfully ? 
Is it the softness of the hour that finshes 
With Eve’s own rosy hue her polished brow ? 
Is it Enthusiasm’s tear that rushes 
Into the eye so fixed, so speaking, now ? 


Ah, no ! far dearer sound her ear is seeking ; 

For, see! a light skiff turns into the bay ; 
And nothing new she hears, save the oar breaking 

The yielding waves to speed it on its way; 
And nothing marks she of the beauteous light, 

Save the one beam that on the white sail glances ; 
And nothing feels of the soft winds of night, 

Save the one breeze which that bless’d bark advances. 
Yet deem ye not for this that maid was cold 

To Nature’s holy calm, to Nature's splendour. 
Oh! ne’er did form of Italy unfold 

A soul more passion-fraught, a heart more tender. 
Gifted as children of a warmer sun, 

Well might she boast their mind, their classic beauty, 
And their deep-whelming love, that owned but one, 

One feeling o’er itself—a sense of duty ; 
And, oh, all other treasure far above 

(Nor life, nor fame, scarce Heav'n itself held dearer) 
Was prized that long-sought, that enduring love, 

By him yon little boat brings near and nearer. 


And is she not his own, his bride ? 

Yes; that same morn had heard her falter 
Her deep-felt vows, as, side by side, 

They knelt before the holy altar; 
While many a bright form seem’d less fair, 
Beside that meek one trembling there ; 
And many a warm heart hailed the tie 
That gave her to the young Macbuie ; 
His clan’s first hope in weal or wo, 
The generous friend, the dauntless foe, 
Yet had she shunned the groups that spread 
Fresh roses for her airy tread ; 
Deeming it sweeter, happier far, 
Beneath the beam of evening star, 
To wander to her future home, 
O’er the same waves that often bore 
Her lord's impatient skiff before. 
And he had promised her to come 
At the still hour when twilight falls, 
To waft her to his own proud halls. 
And now he comes! O bliss! one light stroke yet— 
One little start—one hand outstretched in greeting—. 
One bound—her paradise is gained !—they met ! 
Why could not time stand still at that bless’d meeting! 
They met! Ob, what a tale is heard 
Of rapture in that magic word | 
The past forgotten ; future care 
Undreamt of; and the joys that are— 
The future? No; not all,—for still 
That rapture hath a touch of ill; 408 


Could it be human and not borrow, 

Like other joys, a shade from sorrow ? 
That shade, in pitying mercy given 

To make us long for joys of Heaven! 
Even that, divinest in its birth, 

Still wears below, such badge of earth ; 
For souls that long have yearned to cast 
Their offerings at an earthly shrine 
Find, when the moment comes at last, 
When heart with beating heart may join, 
Even then must grief its portion bear ; 
And when the tears of bliss are starting, 
One bitter drop still mingles there ; 

The thought—How soon may come the parting! 


°T was some sad chastening thought like this, 
Some unacknowledged fear of fate, 
That marred Macbuie’s triumphant bliss, 
As he bent o’er his tender mate. 
“‘ Leda,” he said ; “dear Leda, see, 
How sweetly nature sinks to rest ; 
All seems to woo, to smile on thee, 
The languid breeze that just has prest 
Thy silky cheek, now floats along, 
Laden with love, and, wafiing near 
The plaintive merle’s delicious song, 
In harmony embathes thine ear. 
Canst thou recall the time when first 
I breathed upon this unknown shore ; 
The time when sudden storms had burst 
On my lone bark and powerless oar ? 
Oh! how I've blessed the friendly wave 
That washed me fainting on the strand, 
And saved me from a watery grave 
To wake again on fairy land; 
And find thee bending o’er my form, 
And see thy gentle, anxious eye, 
Timid, yet heeding not the storm, 
But fixed on mine inquiringly ; 
And then to feel thy trembling finger 
Searching if yet there might be breath 
On my cold lip, half shrinking linger, 
To rouse me from that shortlived death ; 
For sure a death it was that led 
To such an after-life Elysian. 
Not even when Eden’s bowers lay spread 
First before Kve’s bewildered vision, 
Nor when, oppressed by fear and awe, 
She turned the dazzling scene to leave, 
And in the sparkling fountain saw, 
More startled still, another Eve ; 
Not even to her seemed life more bright, 
Nor did that faultless image shine, 
From its pure mirror, in her sight, 
More gloriously than thou in mine, 
How oft yon bark has borne me hither 
Since then, on such a night as this, 
When we have sat and gazed together, 
Deeming this world a world of bliss. 
The memory of those precious hours, 
Though the worst come, will bear me through ; 
Ah | they who gather summer’s flowers, 
Must look on winter’s bareness too,”’ 
‘¢ There is no worst while thus thou art,” 
The maiden murmured, timidly ; 
“ With thee, no winter of the heart 
Can ever cast its blight on me.” 


One look of thanks that young chief threw 
On his sweet bride, then gently drew 
His own, his loved one, to the boat, 
That seemed to dance exultingly, 
As if in eagerness to float, 
With its rich freight, once more to sea. 
On, on, through the deep blue waves they glide, 
Her lover whispering words that bless; 
Whilst Leda listens at his side, 
Mute, through excess of happiness. 
Mute! yet fond maid ! how oft, alone, 
Thou’st yearned to pour thy flood of thought 
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Into some spirit like thine own: 
One whom affection might have taught 
To read thy youthful dreams aright, d 
And lightly lead thy buoyant mind , 
In its own pure and upward flight, 
Till, by companionship refined, 
At length *twould reach ite guide, and be 
Joined with it through Eternity ! 
And now that guide is found, thy last 
Long day of loneliness is past ; 
And thou must leave the peaceful creek, 
Where every weedy rock must speak 
Of some remembrance dear to thee— 
Some page in thy heart’s history ! 
There, wistfully, thy anxious gaze 
Has sought afar the well-known skiff, 
As mariner would seek the rays 
From midnight watch-tower on the cliff ; 
When, did a gull but lightly lave 
Its pinion in the purple wave ; 
Or did some peak its shadow throw 
On the smooth crystal stretched below, 
Then would’st thou start, and breathlessly 
Murmmr, half ioud, “ Now, now, ’tis he,” 
Then how thy fearful feet would seek 
(Though unseen blushes dyed thy cheek) 
Each path he trod, each happy stone 
His lingering step had rested on. 
Where thou would’st ponder o’er each token ; 
Nothings, of which Love forms his spell; 
All that was looked, all that was spoken, 
And all that thou had’st meant to tell. 
‘Tis ever thus; dreams of the past 
Rush o’er the heart in absence aching, 
And save it, by the band they cast 
Round its deep, throbbing wounds, from breaking. 
And thus, thus, memory wandereth 
In that last, longest absence—death— 
To every cherished look and tone, 
And word of the departed one; 
Trifles, in passing held as nought, 
Beyond all price in after thought; 
The thought that loves to linger o’er 
Virtues unfelt, till seen no more, 


But ’tis no sad remembrance now 

That shadows Leda’s pensive brow, 

No sorrow dims her lustrous eye 

As she gazes on the starlit sky, 

Wondering if Heaven a joy 

More deep than that which filled her breast ; 
Calm as the waves she’s gliding through ; 

And seemingly as endless too, 

And clear as that same crystal sea, 

Her glance into futurity. 

Will a time e’er come when her eye, less bright, 
Shall melt as she thinks of that peaceful night; 
When a faded cheek shall sparkle still ; 

And a heart less buoyant, yet full, shall thrill ; 
As it dwells mid scenes of mortal strife, 

On that heavenliest spot in a heavenly life ? 


Part II. 


Fleet years hath Leda glided through, 

Years that have blessed and changed her too; 

Yet hath she changed as does the bee, 

From sweet to sweet incessantly. 

To her they had been halcyon days,* 
Ushering a solstice of delight, 

When bliss shed stationary rays ; 
At least so seemed they in her sight ; 


-_ 7 





* Halcyon days was a name given in antiquity to seve 
days before, and seven after, the winter solstice ; because 
the halcyon, or king-fisher, being deceived by the calm- 
ness of the weather, laid its at that’ tite if nests 
built on rocks close by the brink of the sea,’ Hérce tbe 
term is often applied to times of tranquillity." ©! 
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And, like the peace-desiring bird 
That, in those still days, nestles high 
Mid rocks where not a sound is heard 
More rude than its own timid cry, 
She, too, had garnered up her store . 
Of tenderness in that chill clime, 
Nor dreamed that clouds might darken o'er 
The sunshine of that tranquil time. 
Alas ! as the bright sun but seems 
To pause in his sublime career, 
When, from their winter point, his beams 
Fall fainter on the waning year ; 
So seemed te linger Leda’s joy : 
Delusive respite! soon to close 
In storms, thick gathering to destroy 
The rapture of that short repose. 


How playfully the morning breeze 
Lifts the light foliage from the trees; 
Startling from off their glossy bed, 
The pearly dew drops night had shed; 
And stealing, from each freshened spray, 
Odours to scatter far away, 
O’er heathery heaths and hills that smile 
E’en in that rugged northern isle. 
To-day Macbuie, with gailant train, 

To the inspiring chace goes forth ; 
Not the dull sport of southern plain, 

But the stout deer-hunt of the north ; 
Where steedless claneman seeks his prey, 

O’er broomy height and treacherous hollow, 
And flying fear scarce wins a way 

His ardour hesitates to follow. 


Now does the newly wakened glen 
Ring with the hum of mustering men ; 
While whispering echoes reach the ear 
Of the far distant mountaineer. 
What sees he from his dizzy height ? 
Gay tartans glimmering in the light, 
And plumed caps, full seldom seen, 
Winding along the deep ravine. 
And foremost now the cast-off hound 
Rushes with wild extatic bound, 
Whilst through the valley joyously 
Reverberates his meilow cry. 
Now from the thicket bursts the stag: 
Now, now he gains the nearest crag : 
Now proudly snuffs the balmy air, 
With upraised head and chest that swells, 
And eyes that in defiance glare, 
Dark, brilliant, as the young gazelle’s. 
A moment now he checks his flight : 
A moment turns to face his foe: 
A moment forwards bends his sight, 
Then plunges in the brake below, 


A sturdy Gael his post hath ta’en, 
Where the glen opens to the main ; 
Charged by his chief to turn the deer, 

If the strait pass it seek to clear. 

And well he kuows the risk incurred 

By him who slights that chieftain’s word, 


Keenly the wary sentinel 

Notes every movement in the dell, 

And listens to each breath that stirs 

The yellow blossoms of the furze ; 

Nor listens long in vain; his ear 

Now catches a light footfall near ; 

And now, another moment brings 

The panting creature full before him. ‘ 
Loudly he calls, and forward springs; 


.....His brawny arm on high he flings. 


What stays him now? what spell is o’er him ? 


Just at that watchful instant, came, 
ith startling nearness, that sweet sound, 


‘bat tone, for which no fitting name 
n music’s lexicon is found ; 
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The utterance, given by a child, 
In one long, thrilling burst of bliss, 
To admiration, wonder wild, 
And tenderness. He heard all this; 
And, as he heard, one hasty look 
On the green bank above him cast; 
‘Twas but an instant’s glance he took, 
Yet it sufficed ; the deer had passed ; 
Had bounded up the steep ascent 
On which dark Kenneth’s eye was bent ; 
And now that wondering gaze was met 
By such a group of living grace 
As none may look on and forget ; 
As none, except in dreams, may trace. 


There, on a mound of velvet green, 

Damasked with wildflowers, Leda stood 

In full relief, and simply seen, 

Gemmed with each grace of womanhood. 

And, in her ivory arms, she pressed 

Her first-born ; her fair, rosy boy, 

Half struggling, in his boisterous joy, 

To ’scape from his sweet place of rest ; 

His hands cloae clasped, as though they'd stay 

The very winds of heaven, to play: 

His tiny feet upspringing ; and his lips, 
(Parted, and dyed with the pure carmine hue 

That the first eastern cloud of morning tips ;) 
Those lips sent forth the silver sound that drew 

Poor Kenneth from his duty; then his eye, 

Liquid and full, beamed forth in ecstasy 

On the proud animal that, spell-bound, stood, 

As loath to leave so winning neighbourhood. 

And how looked she, that happy mother ? 

Oh! if from loving eye one gleam 

Be lovelier, purer than another, 

*Tis such a holy, heavenly beam 

As shone in Leda’s, when she smiled 

In fondness on her beauteous child ! 

Well might the fugitive awhile 

Forget his flight for that soft smile. 

Awhile he paused, from terror freed, 

Then suddenly resumed his speed, 

And o’er steep precipices flew, 

Where man had trembled to pursuc. 


Macbuie was generous ; but his mind 
First felt its master-passion thwarted, 
And boundless was his ire to find 
The pastime marred, the game departed 
Strange, that where weightier cause had faile 
To rouse the spirit it assailed ; 
Strange, that so light an ill should press 
With so deep load of bitterness ; 
Yet, true as strange, the maddened ocean, 
By towering tempests set in motion, 
Its waves in mighty billows lost, 
In liquid inasses beats the coast ; 
And then sweeps back, unbroken, o'er 
The puny cocks that gird the shore ; 
Bat, when a slighter gale disturbs 
The sea, no whelming current curbs, 
O’er every stone that checks its way, 
It frets itself to angry spray, 


Loud spake the wrathful chieftain then ; 
While the rocks, startled, rang again ; 

‘* Base churl ! what guerdon merits one 
Who holds his watch as thou hast done ? 
Bind fast the recreant slave, and see 
That promptest, deadliest scourging be 
His fault’s well meted penalty.” 

His clansmen heard ; but motionless 

All listened to the stern decree 

From lips so loved, so wont to bless 
Their hearts with words of courtesy. 

Ah, little thought that hasty chief, 

His babe’s sweet voice bad wrought this grief; 
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Ah, little thought; for who that felt 

What witchery a known sound may bring, 
So dire a punishment had dealt, 

Where the sole crime was listening ? 
And who is there that ne‘er hath known 
The influence of a long-loved tone? 

A note or two, perchance, that tell 
What words had never told so well; 

Of moments fled, and feelings cherished, 
When the fresh hopes of life are gone, 

As ivy, when all else has perished, 

To ruin clings, and lives alone, 


What saith the culprit to his doom 7 
He spake not; words could ne’er become 
The outlet to the hate that stole 
In fiery torrents o’er his soul. 
He spake not; but a withering look 
Told with what rage his heart was swelling ; 
The heart that never scorn might brook ; 
The heart, till now, devotion’s dwelling. 
He spake not; but as lava gushes 
From its hot crater, down the vale, 
As the wild mountain torrent rushes 
O’er the slight blossoms of the dale; 
As reckless passion headlong hurries 
O’er every gentle thought it buries ; 
So rushed he, where in childheod’s charms, 
Cradied in love, that infant lay ; 
And, from its mother’s tender arms, 
ile tore the innocent away : 
Then, ere the gazing groups could stay 
His deadly flight, with one bold bound 
Iie lett that spot of fairy ground ; 
And, with his precious burden, reached 
The rock beyond, that, darkening, stretched 
Far, singly, o'er the circling flood, 
There, with extended arms, he stood, 
And held forth, o’er the eddying sea, 
The uncenscious babe, with little hands 
Stretched towards its mother, as she stands 
Gazing in speechless agony. 
Ah! who shall tell what anguish thrilied 
Her beating bosom as she gazed ! 
All sound suppressed, her breathing stilled, 
Her head in supplication raised, 
Instinetively she followed where 
Her treasure had been borne, and there, 
Fainting and tremblingiy she knelt, 
As marbie, mnte and motionless, 
To him whose breast, remorseless, felt 
No pity for her keen distress. 
He marked her not; but t'wards his sire 
Held the bright boy; his dark face lighted 
By a fierce smile of triumph, dire 
As lightning’s gleam o’er waste benighted, 
Then, pressing to his guilty breast 
The guiltless one, ne’er more to sever, 
On to the utmost verge he pressed, 
Made one dread plunge, and sank for ever! 


*T was done !—a wild, a heartwrung scream 
From rock to echoing rock was thrown ; 
Long, long full many a troubled dream 
Was haunted by that piercing tone ; 
Then, madly springing from above, 

A light form fell into the wave, 

As though even then it sought to save: 
Last effort of a mother’s love ! 

One moment, flickeringly, it shone 

O’er the deep bine, like seamew’s teather; 
Another came, that speck was gone: 
Mother and babe had sank together ! 


And clearly, calmly, as before, 

The water rippled to the shore ; 

Laving the banks as laughingly 

As though the west wind’s fluttering sigh 
Alone had ventured to divide 

The surface of the glassy tide. 
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So onwards roll the waves of time, 
Ceaseless, in every changing clime. 

Though one should haply sweep away 

All that we ever wished to stay, 

What recks the world ?—wien that is gone, 
Another heedlessly comes on ; 

Chased like the last, and doomed to be 
Unnoted in Eternity. 


IV, 
THE FRAY OF GLENGARRY. 


A Tale of the Fifteenth Century, 


Tuk scenery of our mountain land : 
Her straths, and glens, and dells romantic; 
Iler streamlets, rushing to the strand 
To charge the foaming proud Atlantic ; 
Her sunny vales and verdant swari ; 
Her golden broom and silver daisies ; 
Have been the themes of many a bard, 
And minstrel harps have rung their praises, 


And Genius, Valour, Wisdom, Worth, 
Whole winter nights have eat and listened 
The tones gave patriot feelings birth, 
And Beauty’s eyes with pleasure glistened. 
But ve’er a glen, however fair, 
Among the heathy hills of Albyn, 
In fertile beauty might compare 
With Lochievale in fair Breadalbane. 


And there, amidst the yellow broom, 
And laverocks clear their sky-notes swelling, 
And wild flowers wafting rich perfume, 
Arose fair Ellen’s rural dwelling : 
A stream meandered to the sea, 
Tie bees flew by, with honey laden, 
The lambs disported on the lea ; 
It was, in sooth, a second Eden! 


Her father fell! His sovereign’s call 

From kindred, home, and hearth unbound him; 
He died "neath Norham’s leagured wall, 

With Scotland’s banner wrapped around him. 
Her mother heard the tale of wo, 

Wept, droop’d, and pined in speechless sorrow, 
Like beauteous fawn, or mountain doe 

Pierced by the ruthless hunter's arrow. 


Beneath her hoary grandsire’s eye, 

The beauteons orphan blossomed gaily, 
Pure as the streamlet gurgling by, 

Sweet as the lily of the valley! 
He stored her ductile mind with lore, 

On many a theme, divine and human ; 
Paternal love conld do no more 

‘To form an intellectual woman. 


She touched the harp with witching skill, 
The listeners sat with breath suspended; 
Youths drank delicious draughts, at will, 
Of love, and joy, and music, blended ! 
Her fertile mind was richly fraught 
With legends, learned trom gray tradition : 
What bards had sung, or sages taught, 
Seemed all her own by intuition. 


Her radiant eyes, of heavenly blue, 
Produced love’s own intoxication 5 

Her form was such as Raphael drew 
In happy hours of inspiration, 

And Modesty, that grace severe, 
The milder graces lent assistance, 

And taught the youths, who drew too near, 
To worship at an humbler distance. 


But, nathless, youths in belted plaid, 
And fiery chiefs, of hostile races, 
Forsook ithe chase and Lowland raid, 
To woo this minion of the graces. 
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They came from moss-gray towers and peels, 
In eagle plumes and tartans flaunting ; 
With armed retainers at their heels, 
Who for each other's blood were panting ! 


The regal power was all too weak 

To awe those chiefs or curb oppression ; 
The foxes, on the mountain bleak, 

Might sooner brook subordination, 
Each kept a wild ferocious host 

Of vrawny clansmen, grim and sab!e ; 
And he who robbed and plundered most, 

Sat highest at the festal table. 


Beyond the rest, two chiefs, of nome, 
Stood candidates for Ellen's favour ; 
The one, as yet, unknown to fame, 
The other was a veteran reiver. 
Their hollow truce was quickly broke ; 
Their kinsmen mustered, armed, and numbered ; 
Hereditary vengeance woke, 
Which had for ages scarcely slumbered. 


Macdougal, from the glens of Lorn, 
Declared himself the maid’s adorer ; 
And had, upon the Gospel, sworn 
‘To win her or to perish for her! 
And Raasy’s youthful chief, Macleod, 
Macdongal’s unrelenting feeman, 
Had sworn, upon the holy reod, 
To yield his plighted bride to no man. 


Fair Kilen loved the island lord 

With youth’s enthusiastic fever; 
And had, in secret, pledged her word 

To love but him, and that for ever, 
She reft a ringlet of her hair, 

And gave her lover, simply braided ; 
And, with a silver crosslet rare, 

The fond enraptured youth repaid it, 


The chiefiains and their folluwers fell, 
Intent on blood and mutual slaughter, 
Met in Glengarry’s rugged dell, 
And poured their life-blood forth like water ! 
*T was hand to hand, and brand to brand, 
*Twas stab, and thrust, and feint, and parry ; 
’T was shout and groan, and yell and moan ; 
Red ran thy streamlet down, Glengarry ! 


But still the Slogan’s deadly sound 

Rung through that dark and narrow valley ; 
Three hundred warriors bit the ground, 

But ay the grim survivors rally ! 
Pell-mell they fought till day was gone, 

With furious shrieks and wild commotion ; 
The sun seemed weary looking on, 

So sunk beneath the western ocean! 


Macdougal sought his mortal foe, 

Where axe and glaive were brightest glancing; 
Where eagle plumes, now high, now low, 

Seemed o'er the field of carnage dancing 3 
His battle axe, besmeared with blood, 

He poised, then, with his foeman grappling, 
He clove the youthful chief, Macleod, 

As sturdy woodman cleaves a sapling ! 


Then Raasy’s men screamed wild, ** Halloo !” 
When they beheld his life-blood streaming ; 
Ten swordsmen pierced Macdougal through, 
Which sent Lim to his place blaspheming ! 
And night closed in above, around, 
And shrouded wild Glengarry's barriers ; 
Some thirty stragglers left the ground, 
The remnant of four hundred warriors! 


The laverock pipes o'er Lochievale ; 

The blackbird’s dulcet notes are ringing ; 
The flowers their sweet perfumes exhale; 

The atream runs to the ocean, singing: 
But where has peerless Ellen flown, 

Of that fair glen the pride and wonder ? 
She sleeps beneath an altar stone, 

With other saints and martyrs round her, 


They found her stietched within the bower, 
Where first her virgin faith was plighted ; 
A beauteous but up-rooted flower, 
By bitter blasts untimely blighted. 
A SILVER Cross lay on her breast, 
Her pallid fingers twined around it. 
She's where the weary are at rest, 
Beyond the stars, in bliss unbounded. 
David VEDDER. 


THE ART OF NEEDLEWORK; FROM THE EARLIEST AGES.* 


“ A wHoLe volume upon the art of stitchery, 
which yet gives no directions for its practice,” 
exclaims some cynical critic ; ‘‘ what can mortal 
woman have found to say about it?” Yet needle- 
work has probably been the main business of 
his mother and grandmother ; his aunts, sisters, 
female cousins, and acquaintances ; and also been 
the proper vocation of the one-half of the species, 
from Eve with her needle of thorn spikes, down 
to the excellent Queen Adelaide, with her “ su- 
perfine drill-eyed needles,” ‘‘ warranted not to 
eut in the eye.’ Independently of stitchery 
being, perhaps, far too much the sole occupa- 
tion of women, needlework is entitled to con- 
sideration as an art which has contributed eseen- 


tially to the comfort and grace of life, and to | 


the enjoyment of the sex, whose amusements and 


will of their masters. And without the needle, 
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the loom itself—also, originally, a female ma- 
chine—were an imperfect implement. Whether, 
therefore, we look to the comfort or the elegances 
of life; to the cottage matron, 


“ With her needle and her shears, 
Making the auld claes look a’maist like new ;” 


or to the royal lady, gracefully bending over 
her embroidery frame, we must respect the 


little implement, which to women holds the 


place of the pen, the pencil, the lancet, the gun, 


‘the oar, the fishing-rod, the axe, the hammer, 
_and many more ingenious implements of amuse- 


ment or industry than we need here put on re. 
cord, 
The Art of Needlework, like slmost every 


other, was twin-born with Necessity ; though, in 
pleasures have ever been strictly circumscribed 
by their position in the social scale, and the lordly | 


the swelling language of the eloquent introduc- 
tion to this volume, ‘‘ the Genius of Needlework,” 


it is said, ‘ quickly left this stern and unattrac- 
'tive companion and followed many leaders in 
her wide and varied range. She became the 
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handmaiden of Fancy ; she adorned the train of 
Magnificence ; she waited upon Pomp ; she de- 
corated Religion; she obeyed Charity ; she 
served Utility ; she aided Pleasure ; she pranked 
out Fun; and she mingled with all and every 
circumstance of life,” 

Before proceeding to give some account of a 
work which we consider a graceful and accept- 
able contribution to refined and refining litera- 
ture, and an agreeable accessory to every work- 
table, we may state, generally, that it is just 
such an affair of “shreds and patches,” snips 
of gorgeous golden and silken tissues, and odds 
and ends of all manner of gay or rich fabrics, as 
Lady Morgan or Miss Lawrance might have 
thrown into a “ piece basket,” while engaged— 
the former with her splendid and hitherto ill-ap- 
preciated work, “* Woman and her Master,” and 
the latter while composing her ‘‘ Memoirs of 
the English Queens.” ‘That Lady Morgan 
has any connexion with the work edited by the 
Cuuntess of Wilton, or in arranging the mate- 
rials collected, is, however, pure and, we rather 
think, erroneous conjecture; though we con- 
sider it not unworthy of her facile and bril- 
liant pen. 

The work is divided into chapters, on Early 
needlework, (commencing with Eve’s tailoring 
of banian leaves ;) the needlework of the Taber- 
nacle or of the Hebrew women ; of the Egyp- 
tians, the Greeks, and Romans ; the Dark Ages’; 
Tapestry ; the Court needlework of the days of 
“ Good Queen Bess” and other royal ladies ; 
and embroidery and modern needlework ; which, 
with the sister art of knitting, has, we believe, 
lately been revived by the example of the Queen- 
Dowager, to whom this work, on her favourite 
art, is appropriately inscribed. 

The needlework of the Hebrew women; the 
‘© coat of many colours’ worn by Joseph, which 
excited the jealousy of his brethren ; the “ little 
coat” formed by Hannah, when she took up to 
the Temple the dedicated son of her prayers, 


and renewed as often as the fond mother made her | 


annual pilgrimage to Jerusalem ; and the bene- 
volent industry of Dorcas,—serve as so many 
themes for graceful and tender womanly disqui- 


sition. 
Needlework, among the Jews and other Orien- 


tal nations, was a thing of price. That gar- 
ment, upon which the labour of years had been 
bestowed, acquired fixed value among the personal 
property of the wealthy. Our author feasibly 
conjectures that, 


Most probably, as early as the time of Abraham, rich 
and valuable raiment of needlework was accounted as 
part of the Lona fide property of a wealthy man, When 
the patriarch’s steward sought Rebekah for the wife of 
Isaac, he ‘* brought forth jewels of silver, and jewels of 
gold, and raiment.” This “ raiment” consisted, in all 
likelihood, of garments embroidered with gold, the handi- 
work, it may be, of the female slaves of the patriarch ; 
snch garments being in very great esteem from the ear- 
liest ages, and being then, as now, a component portion 
of those presents or offerings without which one person- 
age hardly thought of approaching another, 

Fashion in those days was not quite the chameleon. 
hued creature that she is at present; nor were the fabrics 
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on which her fancy was displayed quite so light and airy; 
their gold was gold—not silk covered with gilded Silver; 

and consequently the raiment of those days, in-wreught 
with slips of gold beaten thin and cut into spangles or 
strips, and sewed on in various patterns, sometimes inter. 

mingled with precious stones, would carry its own jn. 
trinsic value with it. 

This “raiment descended from father to son, ag a 
chased goblet and a massy wrought urn does now; and 
was naturally and necessarily inventoried as a portion of 
the property, The practice of making presents of gar. 
ments is still quite usual amongst the eastern nations; 
and to such an excess was it carried with regard to those 
who, from their calling or any other circumstance, were 
in public favour, that, so late as the ninth century, Bok. 
teri, an illustrious poet of Cufah, had so many presents 
made him, that at his death he was found possessed of a 
hundred complete suits of clothes, two hundred shirts, 
and five hundred turbans, 

Horace, speaking of Lucullus, (who had pillaged Asia, 
and first introduced Asiatic refinements among the Ro. 
mans,) says that, some persons having waited on him to 
request the loan of a hundred suits out cf his wardrobe 
for the Roman stage, he exclaimed—“ A hundred suits ! 
how is it possible for me to furnish such a number ? 
However, [ will look over them and send you what 1 
have.’’—After some time he writes a note and tells them 
he had five thousand, to the whole or part of which they 
were welcome. 


It is believed that the Hebrew women ac- 
quired their knowledge of rich and delicate 
needlework—that which is entitled to rank 
among the secondary imitative arts—from the 
Egyptians; and the art was never more splendidly 
displayed than in the adornments of the Taber- 
nacle, formed while Israel journeyed in the wild- 
erness. Our object in citing the following pas- 
sage is not so much to exalt the mysteries of 
the needle, as to shew what a woman, pos- 
sessed of lively fancy, can make of a trivial 
subject :-— 

But neither church nor temple of any sort, nor inquir- 
ing traveller, nor prowling Arab, varied the tremendous 
grandeur of the scene, when the Israelitish host encamped 
there, Weary and toilsome had been the prilgrimage 
from the base of the mountain where the desolation was 
unrelieved by a trace of vegetation, to the upper country 
or wilderness, called more particularly ** the Desert of 
Sinai,’”? where narrow intersecting valleys, not destitute 
of verdure, cherished perhaps the lofty and refreshing 
palm. Here, in the ravines, in the valleys, and amid 
the clefts of the rocks, clustered the hosts of Israel, while 
around them on every side arose lofty summits and tower- 
ing precipices, where the eye that sought to scan their 
fearful heights was lost in the far-off dimness, Far, far 
around, spread this savage wilderness, so frowning, ‘and 
dreary, "and desolate, that any curious explorer beyond 
the precincts of the camp would quickly return to the 
home which its vicinity afforded even there. 

Clustered closely as bees in a hive were the tents of the 
wandering race, yet with an order and a uniformity 
which even the unpropitious nature of the locality was 
not permitted to break ; for, separated into tribes, each 
one, though sufficiently connected for any object of kind- 
ness or brotherhood, for public worship, or social inter- 
course, was inalienably distinct, 

And in the midst, extending from east to west, a length 
of fifty-five feet, was reared a splendid Tabernacle. 


The outer covering of the Tabernacle, or that which 
lay directly over the framework of boards of which it 
was constructed, and hung from the roofs down the sides 
and west end, was formed of tabash skins; over this was 
another covering of ram-skins dyed red; a hanging 
made of goats’ hair, such as is still used in the tents of 
the Bedouin Arabs, had been spun and woven by the ma- 
trous of the congregation, to hang over the skins; and 
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THE ART OF NEEDLEWORK ; 


these substantial draperies were beautifully concealed by 
a first or inner covering of fine linen. On this the more 
youthful women had embroidered figures of cherubim in 
searlet, purple, and light blue, entwined with gold. 
They had also made sacerdotal vestments, the “coats of 
fine linen” worn by all the priests, which, when old, were 
unravelled, and made into wicks burnt in the feast of 
tabernacles. They had made the “girdles of needle- 
work,’* which were long, very long pieces of fine twined 
linen, (carried several times round the body,) and were 
embroidered with flowers in blue, and purple, and scar- 
Jet: the “robe of the ephod’ also for the high priest, of 
light blue, and elaborately wrought round the bottom in 
pomegranates ; and the plain ephods for the priests, 

But now the sun was declining in the western sky, 
and the busy artificers of all sorts were relaxing from the 
toil of the day. 

Ina retired spot, apart from the noise of the camp, 
paced one in solitary meditation, Stalwart he was in 
frame, majestic in bearing; he trod the earth like one 
of her princes; but the loftiness of his demeanour was 
forgotten when you looked on the surpassing benignity 
of his countenance. Each accidental passer hushed his 
footstep and lowered his voice as he approached ; more, 
as it should seem, from involuntary awe and reverence 
than from any understood prohibition. 

But with some of these loiterers a child of some four or 
five summers, in earnest chase after a brilliant butterfly, 
whose golden wings glittered in the sunlight, heedlessly 
pursued it even to the very path of the Solitary, and to 
the interruption of his walk. Hastily, and somewhat 
peremptorily, the father calls him away. The stranger 
looks up, and casting a glance around, from an eye to 
whose brilliance that of the eagle would look dim, he for 
the first time secs the little intruder, Gently placing a 
hand on the child’s head, “ Bless thee,’* he said, in a voice 
whose every tone was melody: ‘ Bless thee, little one; 
the blessing of the God of Israel be upon thee,’’ and calm- 
ly resumed his walk, The child, as if awed, mutely 
returned to his friends, who, after casting a glance of 
reverence and admiration, returned to the camp, 

Here, scattered all around, are groups occupied in those 
varied kinds of busy idleness which will naturally en- 
gage the moments of an intelligent multitude at the close 
ofan active day. Here a knot of men in the pride of 
manhood, whose flashing eyes have lost none of their fire, 
whose raven locks are yet not varied by a single silver 
line, are talking politics—such politics as the warlike 
men Of Israel would talk, when discoursing of the pro- 
mised land and the hostile hosts through whose serried 
ranks they must cut their intrepid way thither, and 
whom, impatient of all delay, they burn toengage. Here 
were elder ones, ‘* whose natural force’’ was in some de- 
gree “ abated,” and who were lamenting the decree, how- 
ever justly incurred, which forbade them to lay their 
bones in the land of their lifelong hope; and here was a 
patriarch, bowed down with the weight of years, whose 
silver hairs lay on his shoulders, whose snow-white beard 
flowed upon his breast, who as he leaned upon his staff 
was recounting to his rapt auditors the dealing of Je- 
hovah with his people in ancient days; how the Most 
High visited hia father Abraham, and had sworn unto 
Jacob that his seed should be brought out of captivity, 
and revisit the promised land. And behold,” said the 
old man, “it will now come to pass.” 

But what is passing in that detached portion of the 
camp ? who sojourn in yonder tents which attract more 
general attention than all the others, and in which all 
ages and degrees seem interested? Now a group of 
females are there, eagerly conversing; anon a Hebrew 
mother leads her youthful and beautiful daughter, and 
seems to incite her to remain there; now a hoary priest 
enters,and in a few moments returns pondering ; and 
anon a trio of more youthful Levites with pleased and 
animated countenances return from the same spot. 

On a sudden is every eye turned thitherward; for he 
who just now paced the solitary glade—none other than 
the chosen leader of God’s host, the majestic lawgiver, 
the meekest and the mightiest of all created beings—he 
likewise wends his way to these attractive tents, With 
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him enters Aaron, a venerable man, with hoary beard 
and flowing white robes; and follow him a majestic. 
looking female, who was wont to lead the solemn dance 
—Miriam, the sister of Aaron; and a youth of heroic 
bearing, in the spring-time of that life whose maturity 
was spent in leading the chosen race to conquest in the 
promised land. 

With proud and pleased humility did the fair inmates 
of those tents, the most accomplished of fsrael’s daughters, 
display to their illustrious visiters the “ fine needlework” 
to which their time and talents had been for a long season 
devoted, and which was now on the eve of completion. 
The “holy garments” which God had commanded to be 
made ‘for glory and for beauty ;” the pomegranates on 
the hem of the high priest’s robe, wrought in blue, and 
purple, and scarlet ; the flowers on his “ girdle of needle- 
work,” glowing as in life; the border on the ephod, in 
which every varied colour was shaded off into a rich and 
delicate tracery of gold; and, above all, that exquisite 
work, the most beautiful of all their productions—the 
veil which separated the “* Holy of Holies,’’ the place 
where the Most High vouchsafed his especial presence, 
where none but the high priest might presume to enter, 
and he but once a year, from the remaining portions of 
the Tabernacle. This beautiful hanging was of fine 
white linen, but the original fabric was hardly discerni- 
bie amid the gorgeous tracery with which it was in- 
wrought. The whole surface was covered with a profu- 
sion of flowers, intermixed with fanciful devices of every 
sort, except such as might represent the forms of animals 
—these were rigidly excluded. Cherubims seemed to be 
hovering around and grasping its gorgeous folda; and if 
tradition and history be to he credited, this drapery me- 
rited, if ever the production of the needle did merit, the 
epithet which English, talent has since rendered classical, 
* Needlework Sublime.” 

Long, despite the advancing shades of evening, would 
the visiters have lingered untired to comment upon this 
beautiful production ; but one said, “* Behold !"" and im- 
mediately all, following the direction of his outstretched 
arm, looked towards the Tabernacle. ‘There a thin spiral 
flame is seen to gleam palely through the pillar of smoke; 
but perceptibly it increases, and even while the eye is 
fixed it waxes stronger and brighter, and quickly though 
gradually the smoke has melted away, and a tall vivid 
flame of fire is in its place. Higher and taller it as- 
pires: its spiral flame waxes broader and broader, as- 
cends higher and higher, gleams brighter and brighter, 
till it mingles in the very vault of heaven, with the beams 
of the setting sun which bathe in crimson fire the sum- 
mits of Sinai. 


A writer, with imagery and language thus at 
command, might, instead of one, have written or 
spun ten volumes, out of that apparently narrow 
and impracticable subject—the achievements of 
the needle. 

Besides their own dresses—ever, and very 
naturally too, the first care of women—the fe- 
males of Egypt embroidered the garments of 
the idols ; and, not unfrequently, bereaved femi- 
nine affection or ostentatious luxury decorated 
the shrouds of the dead, the mummy-cloths,—of 
which some have been found, richly and deli- 
cately worked. ‘The sails of the pleasure-boats 
on the Nile, and especially those used on sacred 
festivals, were often decorated with the devices 
of the needle. 

The Grecian women, who were almost as 
closely secluded by their masters, as those of the 
eastern nations, were devoted to the spindle, the 
loom, and the needle. 

Needlework, like every other elegant and hu- 
manizing art, suffered greatly, and, at length, fell 
into decay during the fell eclipse of the Dark 
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Ages. Embroidered garments, the triumph of 
the needle, were of slight esteem with those bar- 
barous conquerors, who “ disdained other habili- 
ments than the skin of some slaughtered beast ;” 
and needlework, as a decorative art, accordingly 
languished, or was forgotten, until revived in 
convents, of which establishments it is pertinently 
remarked :— 

Have we any—ay, with all their faults and imperfec- 


tions on their heads—have we, in these days of enlighten. 
ment, any sort of substitute for the blessings they held 





out to dependent and suffering woman of whatever rank ? | 


Convents became also schools for the education of 
young women of rank, who here imbibed in early youth 
principles of religion which might enable them to en- 
dure with patience and fortitude those after-trials of life 
from which no station or wealth coul.l exempt them; 
and they acquired here those accomplishments, and were 
taught here those lighter occupations, amongst which fine 


needlework and embroidery occupied a conspicuous posi- | 
tion, which would qualify them to beguile ina becoming | 


manner the many hours of leisure which their elevated 
rank would confer on them, 

‘© Nunneries,” says Fuller, “ also were good shee- 
schools, wherein the girles and maids of the neighbour- 
hood were taught to read and work: and sometimes a 
little Latine was taught them therein, Yea, give me 
leave to say, if such feminine foundations had still con- 
tinued, provided no vow were obtrude! upon them, (vir- 
ginity is least kept where it is most constrained,) haply 
the weaker sex (besides the avoiding modern inconveni- 
ences) might be heightened to an higher perfection than 
hitherto hath been attained. That sharpnesse of their 
wits and suddeness of their conceits (which their enemies 
must allow unto them) might by education be improved 
into a judicious solidity, and that adorned with arts 
which now they want, not because they cannot learn, 
but are not taught them, I say, if such feminine fonnd- 
ations were extant now of dayes, haply some virgins of 
highest birth would be glad of such places, and I am 
sure their fathers and elder brothers would not be sorry 
for the same,”” 


Before the end of the seventh century, the use 
of the needle, in the convents and ‘‘Shee-schools”’ 
of quaint old Fuller, was carried to great per- 
fection. The labours of the “ pale votaress” were 
either devoted to the embellishment of the 
church, or the decoration of the priests’ vest- 
ments ; and the robes, so patiently and curiously 
fabricated, were considered of such value, us to 
be bequeathed as heir-looms— 


“[ give,’ said the wife of the Conqueror, in her will, 
“tothe Abbey of the Holy Trinity, my tunic worked at 
Winchester by Alderet’s wife, and the mantle embroidered 
with gold, which is in my chamber, to make a cope, Of 
my two golden girales, | give that which is ornamented 
with emblems for the purpose of suspending the lamp be- 
fore the great altar.”"* Amongst some costly presents sent 
by Isabella, Queen of Edward the Second, to the Pope, was 
a magnificent cope, embroidered and studded with large 
white pearls, and purchased of the executors of Catharine 
Lincoln, for a sum equivalent to between two and three 
thousand pounds of present money. Another cope, thought 
worthy to accompany it, was also the work of an Eng- 
lishwoman, Rose de Bureford, wife of Join de Bureford, 
citizen and merchant of London. 

Anciently, banneis, either from being made of some 
relic, or from the representation on them of holy things, 
were held sacred, and much superstitious taith placed in 
them ; consequently the pious and industrious finger was 
much occupied in working them. 


—- i i —__———— ——_- -———————— oo 


* The name of Dame Leviet has descended to posterity 
as an embroiderer to the Conqueror and his Queen. 
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Much recondite reading is displayed by the 
fair author; for we assume the author to be 
like the editor, of the gentler sex, in elucidating 
the condition of women, during the middle ages 
from the labours and triumphs of their imple. 
ment. The chapter is concluded by the deserip- 
tion of one of the most magnificent pieces of an- 
cient needlework in existence, which, we are 
glad to learn, is still in excellent preservation. 
It is the State Pall of the Fishmongers’ Company 
of London :— 


The end pieces are similar, and consist of a picture 
wrought in gold and silk, of the patron, St Peter, in pon. 
tifical robes, seated on a superb throne, and crowned 
with the papal tiara, Holding in one hand the keys, 
the other is in the posture of giving the benediction, and 
on each side is an angel, bearing a golden vase, from 
which he scatters incense over the Saint. The angels’ 
Wings, according to old custom, are composed of pea. 
cocks’ feathers in all their natural vivid colours; their 
outer robes are gold raised with crimson; their under 
vests white, Shaded with sky blue; the faces are finely 
worked in satin, after nature, and they have long yellow 
hair. 

There are various designs on the side pieces; the most 
important and conspicuous is Christ delivering the keys 
to Peter. Among other decorations are, of course, the 
arms of the company, richly emblazoned, the supporters 
of which, the merman and mermaid, are beautifully 
worked, the merman in gold armour, the mermaid in 
white silk, with long tresses in golden thread. 

This magnificent piece of ucedlework has probably no 
parallel in this country. 


A long and minute account is given of the fa. 
mous Bayeux tapestry, of which the fabrication 
has sometimes been attributed to Matilda, the wife 
of the Conqueror, Duke William of Normandy ; 
and sometimestothe Empress Matilda, the daugh- 
ter of Henry the First. Weconfess, that the con- 
jecture or hypothesis of an acute modern writer, 
remarkable for attacking and demolishing the 
hypotheses of his contemporaries, whether they 
be original or traditional, namely, Bolton Corney, 
Ksq., appears to us the best-supported of any 
theory on this subject. This gentleman would 
strip both DPuchess and Empress of their im- 
puted honours, to confer them upon the rightful 
owners, the Chapter of Bayeux ; thus depriving 
women of the merit of this beautiful and elaborate 
work, which, in the meanwhile, however planned 
or patronized, must, at all events, have been 
executed by female fingers. This wonder of art, 
which was exposed to danger during the fury of 
the French Revolution, is now safely treasured 
in the Town Hall of Rouen, as the most precious 
of its relics, It is 227 feet in length, by 20 in 
breadth, and is certainly the most remarkable 
production of the needle which the world pos- 
sesses, 


The tapestry is coiled round a machine like that which 
lets down the buckets toa well, and a female unrolls and 
explains it. It is worked in different coloured worsteds 
on white cloth, to which time has given the tinge of 
brown holland; the parts intended to represent flesh are 
lert untouched by the needle. The colours are somewhat 
faded, and not very multitudinous. Perhaps it is the 
little variety of colours which Matilda and her ladies had 
at their disposal which has caused them to depict the 
horses of any colour—* blue, green, red, or yellow,” 
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THE ART OF NEEDLEWORK 


The outline, too, is, of course, stiff and rude.* At the top 
and bottom of the main work is a narrow allegorical 
border ; and each division or different action or event is 
marked by a branch or tree extending the whole depth 
of the tapestry; and most frequently each tablean is so 
arranged that the figures at the end of one and the begin- 
ning of the next are tarned from each other, whilst above 
each the subject of the scene and the names of the prin- 
cipal actors are wrought in Jarge letters. The subjects 
of the border vary ; some of sop’s fables are depicted on 
it, sometimes instruments of agriculture, sometimes fanci- 
ful and grotesque figures and borders; and during the 
heat of the Battie of Hastings, when, az Montfaucon says, 
‘“ Le carnage est grand,” the appropriate device of the bor- 
der is a layer of dead men. ‘ ° e ; 

The first scene which the needlewoman has depicted is 
a conference between a person who, from his white flow- 
ing beard and regal costume, is easily recognised as the 
«sainted Edward,” and another, who, from his subse. 
quent embarkation, is supposed to be Harold. The 
subject of the conference is, of course, only conjectured, 
Harold's visit to Normandy is well known; but whether, 
as some suppose, he was driven thither by a tempest when 
on a cruise of pleasure; whether he went as ambassador 
from Edward to communicate the intentions of the Con- 
fessor in William’s behoof; or whether, as the tapestry 
is supposed more strongly to indicate, he obtained Ed- 
ward’s reluctant consent to his visit to reclaim his brother, 
who, a hostage for his own good conduct, had been sent 
to William by Edward; these are points which now ¢efy 
investigation, even if they were of :ufficient importance 
to claim it. Harold is then seen on his journey, attended 
by cavaliers on horseback, surrounted by dogs, and, an 
emblem of his own dignity, a hawk on his fist. 

One great value of this tapestry is the scrupulous regard 
paid to points and circumstances, which, at first view, 
might appear insignificant, but which, as correlative con- 
firmations of usages and facts, are of considerable import. 
ance. Thus, it is known to antiquarians that great per- 
sunages formerly had two only modes of equipment when 
proceeding on a journey, that of war or the chase. ILarold 
is here fully equipped for the chase, and consequently 
the first glimpse obtained of his person would shew that 
his errand was one of peace. The hawk on the fist was 
a mark of high nobility; no inferior person is repre- 
sented with one: Harold and Guy, Earl of Ponthieu, alone 
wear them. : ‘ P . . . 

The different positions in which the hawk is placed in 
our needlework are worthy of remark. Here its hed is 
raised, its wings fluttering, as if eager and ready for 
flight ; afterwards, when Harold follows the Earl of 
Ponthieu as his captive, he is not, of course, deprived of 
his bird, but, by a beautiful fiction, the bird is repre- 
sented depressed, and with its head turned towards its 
master’s breast as if trying to nestle and shelter itself 
there, Could sympathy be more poetically expressed ? 
Afterwards, on Harold’s release, the bird is again de- 
picted as fluttering to * soar elate.” 

The practice very prevalent in these “ barbarous times,” 
as We somewhiat too sweepingly term them, of entering 
on no expedition of war or pastime without imploring 
the protection of heaven, is intimated by a church which 
Harold is entering previously to his embarkation. That 
this observance might degenerate in many instances into 
mere form may be very true; and the ‘* hunting masses” 
celebrated in song might, some of them, be more hon. 
onred in the breach than the observance: nevertheless, in 
clearing away the dross of old times, we have, it is to be 
feared, removed some of the gold also; and the abolition 
of the custom of having the churches open at a/l times, so 
that at any moment the heart-prompted prayer migix be 
offered up under the holy shelter of a consecrated roof, 
has tended very much, it is to be feared, to abolish the 
habit of frequent prayer. A habit in itself, and regarded 
even merely as a habit, fraught with inestimable good. 

We next see Harold and his companions refreshing 
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* The attempts to imitate the human figure were, at 
this period, stiff and rude: but arabesque patterns were 
now chiefly worked ; and they were rich and varied. 
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themselves prior to their departure, pledging each other, 
and doubtless drinking to the success of their enterprise 
whatever it might be. The horns from which they are 
drinking have been the subject of critical remark. We 
find that horns were ased for various purposes, and were 
of four sorts, drinking horns, hunting horns, horns for 
summoning the people, and of a mixed kind, 


But we must pass from what affords our au- 
thor occasion to expatiate amid the fields of an- 
tiquarian and historical lore. The scenes de- 
picted in the Bayeux tapestry, are a record of 
the deeds and achievements of the Conqueror ; 
and our author dwells on them until the sub- 
ject is fairly exhausted to all but antiquaries. 

The needlework of the times of romance and 
chivalry, when fair and peerless damsels embroi- 
dered scarfs and pennons for brave, valorous, and 
reproachless knights, is not less fruitful, under 
the dexterous hands of the fair author, than the 
Bayeux tapestry. One of the most curious facts 
recorded, is the use of the hair of the beard in 
embroidery. We have all heard of the skin of an 
enemy being flayed of, and used as shoe-leather 
by our refined ancestors ; but the plucked beard 
was also employed to denote the triumph of the 
scornful victor, though our author is at a loss to 
conjecture in what precise manner the hairy trophy 
was sewed on the mantle she describes, after it 
had been contumeliously plucked off. It is con- 
jectured that a shield of human hair, now to be 
seen in the museum of the United Service Club, 
may give some notion of this singular piece of 
adornment. The shield is from the island of 
Borneo, “ and is formed of locks of hair placed 
at intervals on a ground of thin tough wood; a 
refined mode of displaying the scalps of slaugh- 
tered foes.” Besides the adornment of their 
own persons, the ladies of the middle ages, like 
the ladies of the present day, bestowed much la- 
bour upon the furniture of their apartments. 
Stately beds, then and long afterwards, were 
placed in the principal sitting-rooms, or, as we 
should say, withdrawing-rooms; with curtains and 
coverlets, enriched with embroidery, executed 
in costly materials. The old metrical romances 
afford many illustrations of the progress of 
needlework ; and romances were themselves work- 
ed out, by the needle and the shuttle following 
their progressive scenes, 

The chapters on costume, or the connexion 
between needlework and costume, contain a 
variety of curious information, though not strict- 
ly germane tothe matter of stitchery. Our au. 
thor hints, that lordly man is to the full as much 
the slave of the mode as hie frail companion ; 
and, considering the limited scope which mascu- 
line attire affords to change and caprice, we are 
disposed to believe the fact, which ‘‘ many a valet 
can testify, when contemplating his modish mas. 
ter’s daily heap of failures; i. e. of cravats, 
spoiled in the tying. The cravat alone makes 
heavy claims on the time, talents, and energies of 
the thorough-going man of fashion, who, withina 
few years, has studied and practised among other 
ties: the Royal George, the Plain Bow, the mili- 
tary, the ball-room, the Corsican, the Hibernian, 
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the eastern, the hunting, the Osbaldiston, the mail 
coach, the Indian, and the Yankee, ties. 

Speculating upon that miserable or forlorn 
state of things which would arise, if dress were 
suddenty reduced to its primitive simplicity, the 
fig-leaf apron, and the coat of skius, our author 
draws this amusing, if somewhat overstrained 
inference, in favour of the needle:— 

To whom, then, are the fullers, the dyers, the cleaners 
—to whom are the spinners and weavers, and printers and 


mercers, and milliners, and haberdashers, and modistes, 
and silk-men and manufacturers, cotton lords and fustian 


men, mantua-makers and corset professors, indebted for | 


that nameless grace, that exquisite finish and appropriate- 
ness, which gives to all their productions their charm and 
their utility? Tothe NEEDLEWOMAN, assuredly. For 
though the raw materials have been grown at Sea Island 
and shipped at New York,—have been consigned to the 
Liverpool broker and sold to the Manchester merchant, 
and turned over to the manufacturer, and spun and woven, 
and bleached and printed, and placed in the custody of 
the warchouseman, or on the shelf of the shopkeeper—of 
what good would it be that we had a fifty-yard length of 
calico to shade our oppressed limbs on a “a dog-day,” if 
we had not the means also to render that material agree- 
ably available? Yet not content with merely render- 
ing it available, this beneficent fairy, the needlewoman, 
casts, “as if by the spell of enchantment, that ineffable 
grace over beauty which the choice and arrangement of 
dress is calculated to bestow.” For the love of becom. 
ing ornament—we quote no less an authority than the 
historian of the ‘“‘State of Europe in the Middle Ages,”’ 
—* is not, perhaps, to be regarded in the light of vanity ; 
it is rather an instinct which woman, has received from 
Nature to give effect to those charms which are her 
defence.” And if it be necessary to woman, with her 
charms, is it not tenfold necessary to those who—Heaven 
help them !—have few charins whereof to boast? For, 
as Harrison says, ‘it is now come to passe that men are 
transformed into monsters,” 


Many of those fantastic extravagances in dress 
(from which our own wise age is far from being 
free, as witness the wasp-waists and padded bo- 
soms of thedandies, and thelatemonstroussleeves 
and caps of the ladies, now fortunately reduced 
to more reasonable dimensions) are noticed in 
the Chapters on Costume. The head and feet 
of the fair have, generally, been the parts of the 
body about which the most fantastic tricks were 
displayed, though the vagaries of the idol fashion 
have been endless, whether in the form or colour 
of garments. One must conclude that, in purity 
of taste and real elegance, dress has made but 
small progress since the Norman Conquest, if 
the following passage be correct :-— 


The English, at this period, were admired by all other 
nations, and especially by éie French, from whom, in 
subsequent periods, we have copied so servilely, for the 
richness and elegance of their attire. With atunic simply 
confined at the waist, over this, when occasion required, 
a full and flowing mantle, with a veil confined to the 
back of the head with a golden circlet, her dark hair 
simply braided over her beautiful and intelligent brow 
and waving on her fair throat, the wife of the Conqueror 
looked every inch a queen, and, what was more, she 
lvoked a modest, a dignified, and a beautiful woman. 

The male attire was of the same flowing and majestic 
description: and the “ brutal” Anglo-Saxons and the 
“barbarous” Normans had more delicacy than to dis- 
play every division of limb or muscle which nature 
formed, and more taste than to invent divisions where, 
Heaven knows, nature never meant them tobe. The 
simple coiffure required little care and attendance, but if 
a fastening did happen to give way, the Anglo-Norman 
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lady could raise her hand to fasten it if she chose, Th, 
arm was not pinioned by the fiat of a modiste, 

And the material of a dress of those days was aa rich 
as the mode was elegant. Silk indeed was not commoy: 
the first that was séen in the country was in 780, when 
Charlemagne sent Offa, King of Mercia, a belt and two 
vests of that beautiful material; but, from the particular 
record made of silk mantles worn by two ladies at a bail 
at Kenilworth in 1286, we may fairly infer that, till this 
period, silk was not often used but as 


‘¢ ______a robe pontifical, 
Ne‘er seen but wondered at.” 


Occasionally indeed it was used, but only by persons of 
the highest rank and wealth, But the woollens were of 
beautiful texture, and Britain was early famous in the 
art of producing the richest dyes. The Welsh are still 
remarkable for extracting beautiful tints from the com. 
monest plants, such, most probably, as were used by the 
Britons anciently; and it is worthy of note that the 
South Sea cloths, manufactured from the inner bark of 
trees, have the same stripes and chequers, and indeed the 
identical patterns of the Welsh, and, as supposed, of the 
ancient Britons. Linen was fine and beautiful; and, if 
it had not been so, the rich and varied embroidery with 
which it was decorated would have set off a coarser 
material, 

Furs of all sorts were in great request, and a mantle 
of regal hue, lined throughout with vair or sable, and 
decorated with bands of gold-lace and flowers of the 
richest embroidery, interspersed with pearls, clasped on 
the shoulder with the most precious gems, and looped, if 
requisite, with golden tassels, was a garment at which a 
nobleman, even of these days, need not look askance. 


Whatever should become of the French milli- 
ners, British husbands and fathers, as well as 
artists and lovers—though, for reasons less sub- 
stantial—ought to pray for the restoration of 
those fashions where “ the simple coiffure re- 
quired little care and attendance.” 

Queen Elizabeth, whose passion for dress, com- 
plicated, at last, with avarice, or the love of 
hoarding, became so excessive, that three thou- 
sand suits were left in her wardrobe, early in 
her reign, issued, “in her princely wisdom,” 
edicts to restrain extravagance in apparel; in 
one of which she attributes the decay and lack 
of hospitality to the immeasurable expense of 
dress ; and this almost, in the words of Cowper— 


*¢ Dress drains our cellars dry, 
And keeps our larders lean.”’ 


The most remarkable extravagances of the age 
of Elizabeth, were the farthingale and the ruff; 
and the greatest improvement, the use of starch, 
which was introduced by the Dutch. The first 
starcher which the Queen had was a Dutch wo- 
man; and it shortly became customary for young 
women Of good family to take lessons in starch- 
ing from another Dutch lady who taught the 
mystery, at the charge of £4 or £5 each pupil: 
a handsome fee, at the present value of money. 
Farthingales also, we have said, arose in the reign 
of the Maiden Queen; and, it is alleged, in noble 
emulation of the enormous breeches worn by the 
men, out of a.pair of which, according to Strutt, 
a person accused of violating the law against 
wide breeches, once drew forth a pair of sheets, 
two table-cloths, ten napkins, four shirts, 4 
brush, a glass, a comb, with night-caps and 
other things of use, pleading, in extenuation of 
his violation of the law, that he had no place 
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safe in which to keep his goods stored ; which 
merry plea was accepted. These unwieldy gar- 
ments were stuffed out with hair, as the sleeves 
of our ladies were lately swelled and puffed out 
with feathers, 

There is certainly nothing in the present age 
more absurdly extravagant than the high-priced 
pocket-handkerchiefs of the American ladies; 
though they are trifles compared with the costly 
magnificent handkerchief for the embroidery of 
which the fair Gabrielle, the mistress of Henry 
IV., engaged to pay 1900 crowns. In that age, 
the black satin suit of this celebrated royal mis- 
tress was so heavily ornamented with pearls 
and gems, that she could scarcely move under 
its weight. The most barbarous of the Euro- 
pean nations, the Russians, are now the most 
passionately devoted to extravagant and highly 
decorated dress. 

There must have been a great deal of fine 
needlework:before anything like those little keen 
steel instruments, which ladies now call needles, 
were known; and it was not until the middle of 
the sixteenth century that any of them were 
made in England. The first manufacturer of 
needles is stated here to have been Christopher 
Greening, who, with his family, was settled at 
Long Cronden, in Bucks, as a needle-maker, by 
an ancestor of the present Lord Milton. Before 
this period, ladies “ depended on foreigners for 
their supplies.” Needles must have been held 
in high esteem, when the loss of one closed the 
labours of its owner probably for weeks. The 
same needle was often so long employed, that 
we hear of a darning-needle which, by dint of 
practice, could at last operate upon the hose of 
the family by itself. We remember to have 
heard of a tailor, one of those who, in the recent 
primitive times of Scotland, went from farm to 
farm thriftily prosecuting his useful craft, being 
driven nearly frantic by the loss of a favourite 
needle, which he lost half a day in searching 
after. A young man, a son of the family, at 
home during the summer recess of his college, 
and, probably, disturbed in his reading, ventured 
amid the bustle and commotion, to hint that a 
penny would replace the loss fourfold; when 
the angry tailor broke forth— You blockhead ! 
you blockhead! you may know about Latin and 
Greek, but you don’t know the value of a run 
needle.” | The loss of Gammer Gurton’s needle 
was scarcely more disastrous than the loss of the 
run needle of our tailor. 

Designs or patterns for needlework, and di- 
rections for their execution, are more recent in 
England than the manufactnre of the needle. 
They first appeared about the close of the six- 
teenth century, and in close succession. The 
rhymsters now began to exhort the young ladies 
to industry, and exalted ‘ needlework sublime,” 
in poems prefixed to the books of patterns. Some 
of these verses were produced by John Taylor, 
the Water Poet. 

The practice, derived from feudal customs and 
the usages of chivalry, of placing young persons 
of both sexes in the houses of the nobility, which 
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thus became so many provincial courts, was fa- 
vourable to needlework ; the young ladies being 
exempted from all menial offices, and trained in 
every elegant accomplishment, which, of course, 
comprehended fine needlework. During her 
long early captivity, or seclusion, Queen Eliza- 
beth became an accomplished needle-woman ; 
and though, on obtaining the sceptre, she laid 
aside the needle, the existing specimens of her 
skill were instrumental in spreading the taste 
for needlework in her Court, and among the 
English nobility. Every article of dress and 
furniture was, in her reign, loaded with orna- 
inental needlework, so that the embroidering of 
a pair of boot-tops cost from £4 to £10, and the 
adorning of a shirt the same sum, so curiously 
and richly were they stitched. 

By this time, the Arras loom, in which the most 
beautiful tapestry was woven, was leaving 

“ The nimble fingers of the fair’ 


free for lesser and lighter tasks, as the Jacquard 
loom is now doing; sparing bright eyes, and leav- 
ing attention free for objects strictly feminine, 
and yet surely more important than embruvider- 
ing collars and reticules. 

Women, it is here broadly asserted, are the 
original inventors, as they are still the great 
practioners of the art of sewing; an assertion 
which it will not be easy to disprove ; and there 
can be no doubt that in this art women alone 
excel. Among the endless variety of stitches 
there is not one which man can conquer :— 


There is [says our authority, who evidently enjoys a 
sly hit at tne lords of the creation,) variety enough 
to satisfy any body; and there are gradations enough 
in the stitches to descend to any capacity but a man’s. 
There are tambour stitch—satin—chain—finay—new— 
bred—ferne—and queen stitches; there is slabbing— 
veining—and button stitch; seeding—roping—and open 
stitch ; there is sockseam—herring-bone—long-stitch_. 
and cioss-stitch ; there is rosemary stitch——Spanish stiteh 
—and Irish stitch; there is back stitch—overcast—and 
seam stitch; hemming—felling—and basting; darning 
—grafting—and patching: there is whip stitch—and 
fisher stitch; there is fine drawing—gathering—marking 
—trimming—and tucking, 

Truly all this requires some res, and the lords of the 
creation are more to be pitied than blamed for that pau- 
city of intellect which deprives them of ‘‘ woman's pretty 
excuse for thought.” 

Raillery apart, sewing is in itself an agreeable occupa. 
tion, it is essentially a useful one; im many of its 
branches it is quite ornamental, and it is a gentle, a 
graceful, an elegant, and a truly feminine occupation. It 
causes the solitary hours of domestic life to glide more 
smoothly away, and in those social unpretending re- 
unions which in country life and secluded districts are 
not yet abolished, it takes away from the formality of 
sitting for conversation, abridges the necessity for scandal, 
or, to say the least of it, as we have heard even ungallant 
lordly nen allow, it keeps us out of mischief. 


And here our authoress expatiates charmingly 
on the uses of the needle, pressing into the ser- 
vice the ever delightful Grisell Baillie, and the 
Mary Unwin of Cowper, with her shining store 
of needles, employed with affectionate solicitude 
in the service of her friend. Those sung by the 
poet were, however, we opine, knitting needles, 
though this does not materially alter the case. 
The embroidered bindings, anciently used for 
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missals and books, and with such exquisite effect, 
offer materials for a chapter, in which, however, 
more is said of the books themselves than of 
their sumptuous covers ; and so well said as to 
make the reader forget the diversion from the 
main topic, 

_ “ The Needlework of Royal Ladies” forms a 
chapter full of amusing anecdotes. Among the 
Royal ladies who have practised embroidering and 
stitching with distinguished success, are Queen 
Adelicia, the second wife of Henry the First ; 
Joan d’Albert, the mother of the Great Henry 
IV.; Anne of Brittany, whose Court was a 
school for the children of the nobility ; her 
daughter Claude; Anne Boleyn; and, above all, 
Mary Queen of Scots, whose well authenticated 
labours would, we imagine, cover some acres of 
ground, if collected from the various castles and 
palaces where she sojourned, and through which 
they are scattered. The equally unfortunate, 
and much less guilty, Marie Antoinette, was fond 
of needlework, and practised, in her most tri- 
umphant days, that art which, in adversity and 
imprisonment, became her duty and her solace, 
when, like the wife of the humblest peasant, she 
assisted the princesses in making and mending 
the clothes of the Royal Family. Finally, a high 
eulogium is passed upon Queen Adelaide, who 
knitted and stitched the dissolute Court of Eng- 
land into something approaching the observance 
of decent manners. 

Miss Linwood’s remarkable achievements are 
also commemorated, though with less praise than 
those rare productions of the needle, which cer- 
tainly merit to take place with the best modern 
specimens of the secondary imitative arts, deserve. 
Of this lady and her labours, we are informed :— 

“* Miss Linwood’s Exhibition’? used to be one of the 
lions of London, and fully deserves to be so now. To 


women it must always be an itneresting sight; and the 
“nobler gender” cannot but consider it as a curious one, 


and not unworthy even of their notice as an achievement | 


of art. Many of these pictures are mos: beautiful ; and 
it is not without great difficulty that you can assure your- 
self that they are bond fide needlework. Full demonstra- 
tion, however, is given you by the facility of close ap- 
proach to some of the pieces. 

Perhaps the most beautiful of the whole collection— 
a collection consisting of nearly a hundred pieces of all 
sizes—is the picture of Miss Linwood herself, copied from 
a painting by Russell, taken in about her nineteenth year. 
She must have been a beautiful creature; and as to this 
copy being done with a needle and worsted,—nobody 
would suppose such a thing. It is a perfect painting. 
In the catalogue which accompanies these works she 
refers to her own portrait with the somewhat touching 
expression, (of Shakspeare, ) 

“‘ Have I lived thus long 

This lady is now in her eighty-fifth year. Her life 
has been devoted to the pursuit of which she has given so 
many beautiful testimonies, She had wronght two or 
three pieces before she reached her twentieth year; and 
her last piece, “ The Judgment of Cain,” which occupied 
her ten years, was finished in her seventy-fifth year; 
since when, the failure of her eyesight has put an end to 
her labours. 

The pieces are worked, not on canvas, nor, we are told, 
on linen, but on some peculiar fabric made purposely for 
her. Tler worsteds have all been dyed under her own 
superintendence, and it is said the only relief she has ever 
had in the manual labour was in having an assistant to 
thread her needles. 
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Some of the pieces after Gainsborough are admirable: 
but perhaps Miss Linwood will consider her greatest 
triumph to be in her copy of Carlo Dolci’s “Sal vatoy 
Mundi,” for which she has been offered, and has refused 
three thousand guineas. 

The style of modern embroidery, now so fashionable, 
from the Berlin patterns, dates from the commencement 
of the present century, About the year 1804-5, a print- 
seller in Berlin, named Philipson, published the first co}. 
oured design, on checked paper, for needlework, [n 
1810, Madame Wittich, who, being a very accomplished 
embroideress, perceived the great extension of which this 
branch of trade was capable, induced her husband, a book 
and print seller of Berlin, to engage in it with spirit. 
From that period the trade has gone on rapidly increas. 
ing, though within the last six years the progression has 
been infinitely more rapid than it had previously been, 
owing to the number of new publishers who have engaged 
in the trade. By leading houses up to the commence. 
ment of the year 1840 there have been no less than four. 
teen thousand copper-plate designs published, 

In the scale of consumption, and, consequently, by a 
fair inference, in the quality of needlework done, Germany 
stands first; then Russia, England, France, America, 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, &c., the three first names 
on the list being by far the largest consumers, It is dif. 
ficult to state with precision the number of persons em. 
ployed to colour these plates, but a principal manufac. 
turer estimates them as upwards of twelve hundred, chiefly 
women. 

At first, these patterns were chiefly copied in silk, then 
in beads, and lastly in dyed wools; the latter more espe- 
cially, since the Germans have themselves succeeded in 
producing those beautiful ‘‘ Zephyr’? yarns known in 
this country as the “ Berlin wools.” ‘These yarns, how- 
ever, are only dyed in Berlin, being manufactured at 
Gotha. Itisnot many years since the Germans drew all 
their fine woollen yarns from this country: now they 
are the exporters, and probably will so remain, whatever 
be the guality of the wool produced in England, until the 
art of dyeing be as well understood and as scientifically 
practised, 

Of the fourteen thousand Berlin patterns which have 
been published, scarcely one-half are moderately good ; 
and all the best which they have produced latterly are 
copied from English and French prints, Contemplating 
the improvement that will probably ere long take place 
in these patterns, needlework may be said to be yet in its 
infancy. 

The improvement, however, must not be confined to 
the Berlin designers; the taste of the consumer, the pub- 
lic taste, must also advance before needlework shall assume 
that approximation to art whick is so desirable, and not 
perhaps now, with modern facilities, difficult of attain. 
ment, Hitherto the chief anxiety seems to have been to 
produce a glare of colour rather than the subdued but 
beautiful effect which makes, of every piece issuing from 
the Gobelins, a perfect picture, wrought by different 
means, it is true, but with the very same materials, 

The Berlin publishers cannot be made to understand 
this; for, when they have a good design to copy from, 
they mar all by the introduction of some adventitious 
frippery, as in the ‘Bolton Abbey,” where the repose 
and beautiful effect of the picture is destroyed by the in- 
troduction of a bright sky, and straggling bushes of lively 
green, just where the artist had thought it necessary to 
depict the stillness of the inner court of the Monastery, 
with its solemn grey walls, as a relief to the figures in 
the foreground. 

Many ladies of rank in Germany add to their pin- 
money by executing needlework for the warehouses. 

France consumes comparatively but few Berlin pat- 
terns, The French ladies persevere in the practice of 
working on drawings previously traced on the canvas: 
the consequence is, that notwithstanding their general 
skill and assiduity, good work is often wasted on that 
which cannot produce an artist-like effect. They are, 
however, by far the best embroideresses in cheneille,— 
silk and gold, By embroidery we mean that which is 
done on a solid ground, as silk or cloth, 
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THE ART OF NEEDLEWORK ; FROM THE EARLIEST AGES. 723 





The tapestry or canvas-work is now thoroughly un- § We sincerely wish that the author of this plea- 
derstood in this country; and by the help of the Berlin 


atterns more good things are produced here as articles of | sant patch-work of brilliant odds and ends could 
eer ec sien ben Miaanae. | have taken some notice of the thousands and 

The present mode of furnishing houses is favourable to | tens of thousands of young women who lose their 
needlework, At a time when fashion enacted that all health, and poke out their eyes, embroidering 
the sofas and chairs of an apartment should match, the | muslin for incredibly small payments, for the 


completely furnishing it with meedlework (as so many in warerooms of the manufacturers of Glasgow and 
France have been) was the constant occupation of a 


whole family—mother, daughters, cousins, and servants Manchester, and the shops of all the British 
for years, and must indeed have been completely wea- towns ; but we discover no trace of those legiti- 
yisome; but a cushion, a screen, or an odd chair, is soon | mate successors of 
accomplished, and at once takes its place among the | 
many odd-shaped articles of furniture which are now | 
found in a fashionable saloon. | nor yet of the 

Francfort-on-the-Maine is much busying itself just now % Dene maids whe wenwe theie than’ with eae” 
with needlework, The commenced works imported from 
this city are made up partly from Berlin patterns, and In lieu of this, we find the following sensible and 
pertly from fanciful combinations; but although, gene- useful hints, with which we shall conclude our 


rally speaking, wel? worked, they are too complicated to notice of a work at which captious or masculine 
be easy of execution, and very few indeed of those brought |... 4 . : 
to this country are ever finished by the purchaser. | criticism may cavil, but which we venture to 
The history of the progress of the modern tapestry- Predict all those whom needlework more imme- 
needlework in this country is brief. Until the year 1831, , diately concerns will admire and value :— 
the Berlin patterns were known to very few persons, and 
used by fewer persons still. They had for some time | Finally,—/eeling as we do that though ornamental 
been imported by Ackermann and some others, but in | needlework may be a charming occupation for those 
very small numbers indeed, In the year 1831, they, for ladies whose happy lot relieves them from the necessity 
the first time, fell under the notice of Mr Wilks, Hegent- | of “ darning hose’ and “ mending nightcaps,”’ yet that a 
street, (to whose kindness J am indebted for the valuable , Proficiency in plain sewing is the very life and being of 
information on the Berlin patterns given above,) and he the comfort and respectability of the poor man’s wife,— 
immediate'y purchased all the good designs he could | We cannot close this book without one earnest remark 
procure, and also made large purchases both of patterns 00 the systems of teaching needlework now in use in the 
and working materials direct from Berlin, and thus laid | Central, National, and other schools for the instruction 
the foundation of the trade in England. He also im- Of the poor. There, now, the art is reduced to regular 
ported from Pavis a large selection of their best examples ule, taught by regular rule, taught by regular system 5 
in tapestry, and also an assortment of silks of those 4nd there are books of instruction in cutting, in shap- 
exquisite tints which, as yet, France only can produce; ig, in measuring,—one for the (late) Model School in 
and by inducing French artists, educated for this peculiar Dublin, and another, somewhat similar, for that in the 
branch of design, to accompany him to England, he suc- , Sanctuary, Westminster, which would be a most valu. 
ceeded in establishing in England this elegant art. able acquisition to the work-table of many a needles 
This fashionable tapestry-work, certainly the most usee , oving and industrious lady of the most respectable mid- 
ful kind of ornamental needlework, seems quite to have ‘le classes of society. 
usurped the place of the various other embroideries which Any of our readers who have been accustomed, as we 
have from time to time engrossed the leisure moments of have, to see the domestic hearths and homes of those who, 
the fair. It may be called mechanical, and so in adegree Drought up from infancy in factories, have married young, 
it certainly is; but there is infinitely more scope for born large families, and perhaps descended to the grave 
fancy, taste, and even genius here, than in any other of | Without ever having learned how to make a petticoat for 
the large family of ‘ satin sketches” and embroideries, themselves, or even a cap for their children,—any who 
" know the reality of this picture, and have seen the misery 
We do not pretend to understand the scope | consequent on it, will join us cordially in expressing the 
for fancy and taste given to the lady working in | earnest and heartfelt hope that the extension of meatal 
little lined squares from a coloured pattern ; | tuition amongst the lower classes may not supersede, in 


but it may, nevertheless, be quite true that the smallest iota, that instruction and PRACTICE in sews 


“th . , thal wake © lst ing which next, the very next, to the knowledge of their 
t "we 7 haying in worsted work lor — to | catechism, is of vital importance to the future well-doing 
exert itself ;” though, we should think, not | of girls in the lewer stations of life. 


very ample verge. 


“ The spinners and the knitters in the sun,” 


THE WEN. 
BY A TEMPLAR. 


Dunine “the season,” and while Parliament | parcel of London as the stones of the houses 
and the courts are sitting, one cannot see Lon- | themselves. They live not to be seen of men, 
don for the crowd. ‘To be sure, there is, in one | but because they cannot help it. They are busy, 
sense, crowd enough in it at any time; but not | bustling creatures ; but their movements are me- 
a crowd of that kind which lives but to attract | chanical, or, at the best, instinctive. We do 
attention, and distract people’s gaze from sur- | not sympathize with them, though we can feela 
rounding objects. The crowd which remains, | benevolent satisfaction in contemplating such a 
when equipages have ceased, for a time, to flash | comfortable race of beings; and, at the most, we 
and rattle through the streets, and when Parlia- | set ourselves to catalogue and classify them asa 
ment-men, and the rest of our actors, are star- | Waterton would do the beasts and birds that 
tring it in the country, are as much part and | tenant one of his favourite forests. 
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Well, “the season,” thank God! is at an end. 
The intensity of our exclamation of thankful- 
ness may be conceived by any one who will only 
imagine himself a denizen of London, too deaf to 
find pleasure in the theatre or opera ; too lazy 
to dance ; too prudent or too apathetic to play ; 
too ignorant to be a member of any learned so- 
ciety. For such a one, the only share, in the 
contagious ‘‘ excitement” which pervades Lon- 
don during “the season,” is to read the news- 
papers, and talk them over at his club: to 
become an amateur politician, a Member of Par- 
liament at second hand. Now, at atime like the 
present, when eloquence and wit seem to have 
deserted our public men, and when of the only 
two real political parties that exist, neither can 
do anything itself, but either can prevent the 
other from being one whit more active, it can 
easily be imagined how fade and monotonous 
this kind of gossip must be. 

So again, thank God ! here we are once more 
left to the tranquillity and repose of solitude. 
There is no place where solitude can be so tho- 
roughly attained as in London. The ardent 
younker, who enters it for the first time, without 
friends, relations, acquaintances—with nothing 
but a few letters of introduction to deliver, and 
then be left to himself—feels this truth even to 
agony. It is a long retrospect that carries us 
back to the time when we experienced this ; but, 
with a slight effort, we can re-awaken the night- 
mare horror with which we felt ourselves stifled 
by the incessant squeeze of a multitudinous 
crowd, and not one being in it from whom we 
could look for sympathy, with whom we could 
exchange a word. The hardened Londoner feels 
its solitariness in a more agreeable manner. In 
any small town, in any village, ay, even in any 
Highland parish, there is some one to watch 
your motions, and, from the sheer ennui of 
loneliness, to carp and criticise; but here you 
are screened amid the crowd. You may rest 
assured that your image is obliterated from the 
mind of every man who sees you—unless, in- 
deed, he be a young policeman, aspiring to rise 
in the force—before five minutes have elapsed. 
So many similar creatures have whirled past 
him in the interim, that their images are con- 
fusedly blended in his sensorium: he remembers 
“© a mass of things, but nought distinctively,” and 
you are dismissed from his recollection among 
the crowd. And the same process is going on 
in your own mind: as you are remembered by 
none, so you can remember none. The two mil- 
lions and a half of your fellow-citizens, with the 
exception of afew, with whom business or liking 
may lead you to cultivate a closer intimacy, 
cease to exist for you. 

In the wilds of Glencoe, we might occasion- 
ally be intruded upon by some sleek-haired 
Celt, who, gazing after us with half the intelli- 
gence of his cow, might puzzle his dul! brain 
with impertinent wonderings as to who we were, 
and what brought us there. But here, in our 
apartments in the Middle Temple, looking out 
upon the only fountain in London, so long as we 
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keep our own secret, nobody sees or heeds us. 
Here we sleep and here we breakfast: ony 
laundress, bed-maker, and the boy who occasion- 
ally brings us a chop from the Grecian, may re- 
member us till the bill is discharged ; but as soon 
as their half doubt of our ability to pay has been 
dispelled, we disappear from their memory. At 
the club we meet daily, and converse witha knot 
of fellow quidnuncs ; but not one of us ever 
thinks of asking whether the other retains an 
independent existence, after he disappears from 
his eyes. True Pyrrhonists, we are contented 
to indulge in what may be a dream, allowing 
impressions to enter and disappear from our 
mind, without asking whether they have any 
corresponding realities without. Not one of us 
can be said to entertain a practical belief that 
the others exist at any other times than when 
they are contributing to his amusement by their 
gossip. 

To return to our fountain :—It is a very plea- 
sant companion at this time of the year—we say 
nothing of its winter qualities. When all the 
rest of London is broiling, this cool, paved court, 
these trees with the jet of water incessantly 
springing up between them, and redescending 
witha gentle tinkling plash-plash, is the temple 
of luxury. Sentiment would be out of place in 
this domicile of the law; but the intensity of the 
animal enjoyment almost equals it. We can 
read as much in the faces of the young students, 
during term time, who issue from the hall after 
eating their dinner, the only preparatory study 
absolutely required from aspirants to the bar. 
They loiter around it for a moment, ere they 
disperse to their several avocations; a_ half 
sense of pleasure, a dreamy reminiscence of their 
pre-existent states in the country, seems to stir 
the last effort of vitality smothered beneath the 
cumbrous load of Coke upon Lyttleton, pleadings 
in the Queen’s Bench, equity drafts, theatres, 
parliamentary reports, which stuff out their pre- 
maturely dried and wizzened minds. 

Yes, den of lawyers though it be, this court 
is the greenest spot amid the dry desert of stone 
and lime which cumbers a circle of five miles 
radius on every side of it. It is like one fresh 
thought of childhood surviving in the innermost 
recess of a worldly heart. 

What a strange world is spread on all sides 
around us, within that imaginary circle we have 
traced! From the spot we now occupy, in the 
heart of the Middle Temple, if we allow our 
fancy to wander over the portion of the city which 
extends in the direction of the Regent’s Park, 
we find a congregation of comfortable dwellings, 
of which Lincoln’s-Inn-Field, Russell Square, 
Bedford Square, and Guildford Street, may be 
taken as the models. This is the region of the 
lawyers, the followers of a gainful profession ; 
men who may indulge in the luxuries of com- 
fortable houses stocked with healthy families. 
There is an air of physical comfort spread over 
the whole region. ‘The very congeries of courts 


and lanes which fill up its interstices, or cling 


round its skirts, and are inhabited by the de- 
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ndents and tradesmen of the legal families, 
catch the healthy contagion of wealth, tidiness, 
and comfort. The nondescript tribes who pur- 
sue literature as a trade, have been attracted by 
a region in which luxury and economy shake 
hands. The London University (respectable 
name) has been planted in the vicinity ; and the 
operatives of the bookmaking profession (the 
publishers are its capitalists) have settled down 
around it, in Tavistock Square, or in the hum- 
bler abodes of Burton Street or Crescent ; while, 
yet further to the north, the artists form an ex- 
ternal circle around them in the purlieus of Eus- 
ton Square. 

Let us now return to our starting post, and 
explore a tract lying immediately to the east of 
that over which we have been expatiating. At 
Shoe Lane, the evidences of the contagion of le- 
gal wealth become less apparent ; and at Field 
Lane we find ourselves plunged into the centre 
of the extremest poverty, squalidness, and ruf- 
fianism of London. Pursuing our way up Saf- 
fron Hill or Ray Street, in the direction of 
Coldbath-Fields, the same nvisome atmosphere 
surrounds us. The air reeks with the sweat of 
filthy crowds, blended with the eifluvia of gar- 
bage ; and the moral character of the squalid 
beings who flit through the twilight thus made, 
is as unhealthy, as nauseous, as the locality they 
inhabit. 

Turning City-ward, we find ourselves again 
in a region where there are traces of the influ- 
ence of wealth, yet differing as much from the 
region we at first described, as that out of which 
we have just emerged. The City is teianted by 
wealth, but not by wealthy men. ‘The commerce 
which has grown up and expanded to its present 
enormous bulk, dwells there; but the traders only 
visit it in the hours of business, and have their 
homes elsewhere. The stately houses, built by 
the grandfathers and great-grandfathers of the 
existing race of citizens, are occupied by abstract 
ideas. The East India Company, the Bank of 
England, with multitudes of firms, inhabit here ; 
but these are not the homes of flesh-and-blood 
men. Strange creatures they are, these viewless 
legal fictions, which yet have reality enough in 
them to accumulate wealth and to sway the 
destinies of men. We never visit the City with- 
out feeling a chill come over us, as if we were 
entering a place inhabited by ghosts. 

Beyond the City, to the east, lies a region 
almost as squalid, and, if we may believe the 
doctors, for permanent residents, quite as un- 
healthy as the purlieus of Field Lane and Saf- 
fron Hill. But there is in it a floating mass of 
more healthy and energetic transient visiters. 
We speak of Wapping, and the regions around ; 
and of the slop-sellers, tavern-keepers, and dut- 
cineas—the permanent residents—who harbour 
and prey upon our sturdy tars. 

Turning to the “West End,” by passing up 
Holborn, we reach, on the right hand, the re- 
gions of Mary-le-Bone; and, on the left, those of 
May Fair. Passing aleng the Strand and across 
the Parks, we comejto the new world of fashion 
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around Belgrave Square. These are the hannts 
of the nobility, and those who aspire to associate 
with them. Thinly scattered, among the crowds 
of commonplace houses, we find the mansions of 
the old aristocracy—the Devonshires, and that 
class—walled in from gazing eyes, isolated and 
exclusive as their occupants, who mix little with 
the common herd of the nobility. The mass of 
houses must strike a stranger as plain, and giv- 
ing little promise of the more than oriental 
luxury within, whieh can only be guessed at 
from the costly plate-glass in the windows, and 
occasional glimpses of ormolu, statuary, pic- 
tures, and flowers. 

To pursue this sketch further in this manner, 
indicating so many details, yet indicating them 
by such a light and meagre outline, would but 
fatigue our readers. Sutftice it, for the present, 
to say, that the south side of the river has a 
character essentially distinct from the north, 
and that Lambeth and Southwark differ as much 
from each other as the City and Bloomsbury. 
We may add, that the portions towards the cir- 
cumference of the imaginary circle we have 
traced around our domicile, differ as much from 
the portions nearer the centre as these do from 
each other; and that, if you are startled by 
stumbling, at times, upon the isolated splendour 
of Finsbury Square, hemmed in by the squalor 
of Grub Street and Spitalfields, you are equally 
surprised to find rookeries of old iron shops, and 
their equivocal associates, nestled at the backs 
of some of our most fashionable squares. 

Throughout the whole of this motley region, 
we find, not only isolation of individuals, but the 
absence of every regular government and central 
authority. The corporation reigns paramount 
in the liberties of the City; vestries sway the 
destinies of Mary-le-Bone, St Pancras, and 
Islington; the Hizh Bailiff is master in West- 
minster. We cannot say much in praise of the 
efficiency of these dignitaries, in their respective 
domains ; but we must, at least, concede them 
the credit of having the ability to prevent any 
other person doing, within their jurisdictions, 
what they are either unable or unwilling to do 
themselves. 

The reader must not, however, take up the 
impression, that the metropolis is an unorganized 
mass. On the contrary, there is no other place 
in the world where so perfect an organization, 
for the purpose of administering to the comforts 
of men, exists. Here are accumulated the most 
expensive luxuries that fantastic wealth can 
long for; and here the contagious example of 
self-indulgence, in the wealthy, has taught even 
the poorest a degree of tidiness and propreté, 
that raises their simple indulgences to the 
rank of luxuries. The accumulation of capital, 
and the concentration of multitudes, in London, 
have taught men to accumulate wealth, by doing 
small things on a great scale, and have thus en- 
abled the poor to attain to indulgences which can 
be furnished in small quantities, and at a cheap 
rate, from the enormous number of custemers. 


| In London, nothing is done for nothing; and 
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the consequence is, that everybody earns some- 
thing, and has something to spend. The mul- 
titudinous customers have created beer-shops, 
eating-shops, cheap lodging-houses, bazaars, pan- 
technicons, club-houses, omnibuses ; and, lastly, 
the penny-post, and the parcels-delivery com- 
panies. Although, in London, all live apart and 
independent, all can command more servants 
than the wealthiest inhabitants of our provincial 
towns. If Mr Owen had eyes, which he has 
not, he would see that London is as complete a 
co-operative society as he ever dreamed of, and 
a much merrier one than he or any man will ever 
make. 

The effect of this perfect organization, for 
the purpose of living, upon the Londoner born 
and bred, is easily observable. The Cockney is 
a practical Epicurean, (we use the word in the 
better sense ;) he has high notions of comfort ; 
and, within his native sphere, a knack of pro- 
curing it. He is almost exempted from the 
primeval curse ; for, so perfect is the frame-work 
of the living-machine into which he is born, 
that he easily finds an easy way of doing for 
himself. The consequence is, that he has more 
time for amusement than most men—that is, 
for looking about him and conversing. As he 
does his work neatly and cleverly, because he 
has good examples of workmanship before him, 
so he converses plausibly, for he has frequent 
opportunities of hearing good conversation. His 
life being, on the whole, an easy one, he is good. 
natured. Heis a fine show article; if not too 
poorly bred, he passes off for a superior charac- 
ter. But he has not been sufficiently hard 
worked to make kim strong, and he has not had 
sufficient variety of experience to give him ver- 
satility. Out of London, your sharp shewy Cock- 
ney isa helpless fool. Even in London, he oc- 
cupies only the middle-walks of any profession ; 
the topping parts are all filled byimmigrantsfrom 
the provinces, who, having been obliged to reugh 
it in youth, are shiftier and stronger, if less plau- 
sible. 

London is rather the scene of 
than, in its corporate capucity, a doer of them. 
Almost all the law business of England, and a 
great part of the rest of the empire, is transacted 
in London ; the faction-fights of Purliamentary 
politicians are fought in London; the money- 
market of the world is in London ; but the real 
Londoners concerned in these transactions are 
comparatively few. For anything but the daily 
business of life, there is little enthusiasm and 
less power of co-operation in London. The 
Anti-Slavery Association, the Political Unions, 
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the Anti-Corn-Law League, every great com. 
bined political operation, has had its origin and 
most influential sphere of action out of London, 
None of these engines of political amelioration 
could be constructed or worked in London ; and 
yet none of them has effected anything until it 
set London in motion. London is a powerful 
and influential member of our social fabric; but 
its power is derived mainly from its massiveness, 
It acts by its weight ; irresistible when set in 
motion, it must receive the impulse from without. 

Long ago, before London had reached a tithe 
of its present bulk, Queen Elizabeth and King 
James took it into their heads that the City 
was suffering under an unhealthy overgrowth), 
William Cobbett, wiser than either of them, 
indulged in a similar fancy in our days, and 
rarely spoke of London under uny other desig. 
nation than “the Wen,” an epithet of which we 
believe he was the inventor. ‘To us, ‘ much 
meditating,” it seems (we speak with due defer- 
ence) that they are all three inthe wrong. The 
growth of London is a natural growth: it has 
had no hot-house forcing. It is a growth which, 
as far as it has yet gone, has contributed to in- 
crease the comfort of the inhabitants, and to 
benefit the kingdom at large. London is a central 
spot for the transacting of all kinds of business, 
and is daily becoming more accessible. It is 
the organ which generates and diifuses the higher 
It does 
not breed the minds that think for their coun- 
trymen, but it attracts them into its precincts, 
and finishes them for their great task. Here 
only (except in a few rare and favoured in- 
stances) dves an Englishman attain to entire 
freedom of thought, and courage to utter what 
he thinks. In the isolation of its crowd he learns 
to speak his mind freely, without caring what 
others think: he feels himself safe from the 
censorship of provincial sages. Here, by the 
assistance of the same isolation, virtue is enabled 
to rub shoulders with vice with impunity: the 
habit of tolerant judgment is acquired without 
the loss of innocence. Here, for the energetic 
mind, there is incessantly renewed the stimulus 
of observing important actions. We trust that 
we do not underrate the worth and importance of 
the provinces: we see what a nunentity London 
would be without them; but we also see how 
far short of what they are they would be with- 
out ‘ondon, 

li suort, London isa dear, delightful, naughty, 
foolish centre and generator of wisdom and 
Virtue. 

MIDDLE TEMPLE, August, 





THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS, WITH REFERENCE TO 
PASSING EVENTS. 


In international questions, more than any 


other. we feel the want of a uniform and steady 
application of the greatest-happiness principle, 
as a test of the value of maxims and measures. 











Sometimes, when at a loss for an argument, 4 
public man may make an allusion to the princi 
ple; but it is neglected and disregarded the 
moment the emergency is over. And yet there 
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is no department of practical jurisprudence and | Government. ‘They must do this, were it from 
politics upon which this guiding torch could | no other consideration than their own secu- 
diffuse more beneficial light. rity. The Government alone has the power 
We will not encroach so far upon the forbear- | to make the body-corporate it represents fulfil 
ance of our readers as to go over, on the pre- | the engagements contracted in its name. ‘The 
sent occasion, the various arguments by which | limitation to this principle is as follows :—Fo- 
the alone sufficiency of the greatest-happiness | reigners are entitled to recognise only the de 
principle, to test the value of institutions and | facto Government of a country as such. What- 
laws, is established. It has so frequently, of ever plausible arguments any body of men may 
late, had mouth-homage, at the least, paid to it | produce to shew that they would be the best 
bv public men, of all shades of political opinions, | governors of a country, or that they have been 
that we feel ourselves warranted in assuming its unjustly deposed; if they cannot enforce the 
general admission, in so far as questions relating | obedience of that country, while their rivals 
to the internal oryanization of nations are con- | can, respect for the independence of the nation 
cerned ; and we anticipate little difficulty, on | obliges all foreigners to recognise the de facto 
ihe part of our readers, when we propose to ex- | as the de jure Government. 
tend its application to the transactions of na- Our third position is a corollary from the pre- 
tiois with each other, in their corporate capacity. | ceding. It is, that when the majority of the 
If it be admitted that the only legitimate aim of | inhabitants in each of the provinces of the same 
municipal laws and institutions is to promote nation insist upon having separate Governments, 
the greatest possible happiness of the citizens cf | nu foreign power has a right to interfere for the 
any given state, we can conceive no Other assign- | purpose of keepingthem united. Such interfer- 
able rule of action for those who conduct the ence would be to support the chosen rulers of one 
negotiations of one state with another, than the of the provinces against the will of the inhabit- 
greatest possible happiness of all the human be- | ants of the other, and would be an infringement 


nvs concerned. on their right of self-goverument. 
When we test the policy of the rulers of any ;| ‘he fourth position is, that every law which 


nation, (in its external relations,) by its tend- the citizens of any state are contented to 
ency to auginent or diminish the sum of human bear themselves, they have a right to enforce 
happiness, we have, at least, the advantage of | upon aliens, while resident among them. This, 
keeping a definite, tangible aim before us, which | of course, presupposes that what is called a law 
we propose should be attained ; and we can say | is really the permanent law of the state, not an 
of the means employed by the Government, the | exceptional regulation, tolerated for a time by 
merits of whose acts we are canvassing, that , tle citizens, to furnish them with a pretext for 
they are good or bad according as they are we!] | oppressing aliens temporarily domiciled among 
or ill calculated to attain that end. But when | them. <Any other rule than what we here lay 
we allow ourselves to be led away by empty | down would go to establish conflicting jurisdic- 
phrases about ‘ balance of power,” “ national | tions with equal power in the same territory ; 
honour,” and the like, we are in coustant danger which, as productive of confusion in the laws, 
vf allowing ourselves to be bewildered by mere | and as obstructing their enforcement, would un- 


tali. setile society and tend to anarchy. 

We are not writing a treatise upon interna- The last position, with which we shall at pre- 
tional law, and do not, therefore, pretend to , sent intrude upon the patience of our readers, 
develope, in one brief paper, all that may be rs that every independent nation is entitled to 
hecessary towards a perfect system; but there ‘inand , from every other, protection in person 
wre some leading principles which must be, as it nee property tu all its citizens, resident within 
were, the framework upon which any sound sys- | the territory of the latter, so long as they con- 
tem of international law can be constructed. | form to its laws. 

The first of these principles is:—That every | The grounds upon which we advocate these 


nation ought to be left to the free management cardinal principles of international law are, in 
of its own internal concerns, without interfer- | the first place, their adequacy, if acted upon, to 
ence from any foreign power. It is clear that, | ensure that security for person and property, 
however ill informed the people of any nation, | which is all that laws and tribunals can do to 
in regard to their best interests, are, they must be promote the happiness of men. Laws can only, 
better able to promote them than foreigners. | however well administered, put us in a condi- 
Foreigners may be wiser, and might be able, if | tion to create our own happiness by the exercise 
they knew all their circumstances and relations, | of our own faculties: all the rest must be worked 
to give sound advice; but these circumstances | out by every man for himself. In the second 
and relations cannot be adequately known by place, these principles are advocated on account 
foreigners, who must, consequently, be fully as | of their manifest tendency to diminish the fre- 
liable to do harm as good by their meddling. quency of wars, and pave the way for their utter 

the second position we would maintain is, | cessation. They clearly define what each nation 
that, in order to maintain the independence, the | has a right to demand at the hands of every 
self-government of a nation intact, other nations | other, and point out the why and the wherefore, 
must, in the first place, transact all their public | They enable men and nations to know what are 
business with it through the medium of the | their real rights; indicate the reciprocal advan- 
3P2 
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tage derivable from doing as we would be done 
by; and thus furnish nations at once with rules 
of action and motives for adhering to them. 
The verbose pleadings of Lord Palmerston and 
M. Thiers ; their interchange of accusation and 
recrimination, and want of any clear exposition 
of their respective causes of policy, and the rea- 





sons for adopting them; the infatuation with | 
which the French and English nations seem | 


drifting down upon a European war, without 


any adequate cause ; the absence of clear con- | 


ceptions of the real character and merits of the 
dispute among almost all the controversialists 


who have taken part in it; are our apology for | 


requesting the attention of our readers to such 
a dry résumé of abstract principles. 

The British nation has, at this moment, no less 
than three wars on its hands, with the prospect of 
a fourth, of a much more serious character. And 
it is on this account that we think the present no 
unfitting time to invite our readers to investigate 
deliberately the views we have been seeking to 
establish. A general war, which seems not im- 
possible, will seriously embarrass our commercial 
transactions; a consideration of some importance 
to a country in which so many are dependent for 
their daily bread upon the demand of foreigners 
for their manufactures. A general war, we are 
told, will render an increase of our naval and 
military establishments necessary. Why, al- 
though there has been no war (deserving the 
name) in Europe since 1815, both have been 
kept up on what would, previous to the close of 
last century, have been considered the footing of 
a war establishment. Weare quite aware of the 
resources of our country, and of the pluck and 
bottom of our countrymen. We know that 
they are able to dick a goudly number of adver- 
saries. But, we do not see where or when the 
war which is impending over us can be made to 
terminate ; we do not see anything that this 
country has to gain by it ; and we do not see 
anything that makes it incumbent upon this 
country to engage in it. But, more than all tiis, 
we do not see that we have the shadow of right 
on our side, in any one of the quarrels we have 
now on our hands. We entreat the patience of 
our readers while, for the purpose of making our 
notions on this head as clear as possible, we pass 
in review what this country is now doing in Syria, 
Afghanistan, and China. 

First, As to Syria. Lord Palmerston, on the 
15th of July, concluded, in the name of this 
country, a convention with Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, to the effect that these four powers 
should interfere in the disputes between Mehe- 
met Ali and the Sultan, in order to bring them 
to a termination, Mehemet Ali refuses to accept 
the settlement proposed by the allied powers, 
and measures have been adopted to force him to 
yield. France, on various grounds, protests 
against the interference of the allies ; and there 
is a strong probability that the dispute will lead 
to a general European war. There is here an 


intricate complication of transactions, which will 
require some unravelling before we can apply to 











them those principles of international law, which 
ought to guide our decision as to the justice or 
policy of the part we have taken. We shall briefly 
advert to, first, the character of the quarrel be. 
tween the Sultan and Mehemet Ali; next, the 
interference of the allies; lastly, the grounds 
upon which France protests against that inter. 
ference. 

The state of the question, in so far as the 
Sultan and Mehemet Ali are concerned, is as 
follows :—Independent of provinces which have, 
from time to time, been separated from it, the 
Ottoman empire, at the commencement of the 
present century, comprehended, together with 
those of which the Sultan holds undisputed pos. 
session, the provinces of Egypt, Syria, and Ara. 
bia. In fact, however, the authority of the Go. 
vernment at Constantinople over all the pro- 
vinces south of the Taurus was more nominal 
than real. The Memlooks of Egypt and the 
Sherif of Mecca were, in fact, as little depend. 
ent on the Sultan as Tunis, Tripoli, or Algiers, 
with which the European states had, for nearly 
a century, been in the habit of contracting 
treaties. Bagdad, Acre, Damascus, and Leba- 
non, were held by a tenure scarcely less frail. 
The events of the French Revolution furnished 
the Porte with an occasion to strengthen its 
authority in all the provinces we have named. 
The work was begun in Egypt, and Mehemet Ali 
was the agent selected. He was chosen on ac- 
count of the influence he had already acquired 
in that province: that influence being the re- 
sult of his close alliance with Yussouf Boghos, a 
wealthy money-dealer; an alliance which has 
continued unbroken down to the present day. 
By a stroke of Turkish policy, much like that 
by which Sultan Mahmoud got rid of the Janis- 
saries, Mehemet Ali freed himself from the 
Memlooks. He had scarcely accomplished this, 
when the weak and jealous Government of Con- 
stantinople grew afraid of its own instrument, 
and sought to displace him. Mehemet Ali did 
as all officers of that Government, who wish to 
avoid the bowstring, do: he kept his province by 
superior force, but with the most lavish profes- 
sions of obedience to the Sultan. The war be- 
tween the Wahabees and the Sherif of Mecca 
furnished him with a pretext for interfering in 
the affairs of Arabia, and he reannexed the 
Hedjaz to the Ottoman empire, from which it 
had, for many years, been de fucto dismembered. 
All this time, the intrigues of the Court at Con- 
stantinople to displace him were unrelentingly 
pursued. The Pashas of Damascus and Acre 
were deeply implicated in them ; and this led to 
a contest, between them and Mehemet Ali, ana- 
logous to the feuds which used to be carried on 
by the great barons of the Holy Roman empire. 
The result of all these transactions is, that Mehe- 
met Ali and his sons now hold, with the exception 
of the pashalics of Diarbekir and Bagdad, the 
whole of the Ottoman dominions south of the 
Taurus, and that the feud between Mehemet and 
the Sultan has become more open. The story 184 
common one in such ill-organized nations as the 
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Turkish. It is much such a dispute within the | Bulwer. It is that his Lordship is so convinced 


Ottoman empire as that within the German 
empire, which laid the foundations of the Prus- 
sian monarchy. It is purely a domestic quarrel, 
with which foreigners have no right to inter- 
fere. As to moral worth, the antagonists are 
equally good, or (if the phrase please better) 
equally bad. Even though a consideration of 
their moral characters afforded anything like a 
justifiable plea for foreign interference, there is 
not a pin to choose between them. 

Let us now consider the interference of the 
allies. They have interfered toregulate the inter- 
nal affairs of an independent state, and thereby 
violated the principle of national independence. 
The mischievous effects of such a violation have 
been shewn above. The Allies cannot pretend 
that they were invited to act as mediators be- 
tween the parties. Mehemet Ali and the Sultan 
were on the eve of coming to a settlement, 
when the four allied powers interfered uncalled 
for, and took upon them to arrange matters. 
The Allies cannot allege that any subject of 
theirs has suffered by the state of relations be- 
tween Mehemet Aliand the Sultan. No case of 
individual grievance is stated ; and it is an as- 
certained fact, that the commerce with Europe, 
both of the provinces actually occupied by the 
Porte, and of those occupied by Mehemet Ali 
and his sons, has, for several years, been stead- 
ily increasing, both in amount and value. Then 
what are the pretexts for interference? They 
ure various and contradictory, betraying there- 
by the conscious falsehood of those who utter 
them. We are told one day that Mehemet Ali 
is a tyrant, and that the spontaneous rising of 
the mountaineers of Lebanon (excited by the 
intrigues of Lord Ponsonby’s dragoman) invites 
all lovers of freedom to rescue them from his 
grasp. Fine words these, but how do they 
sound in the mouths of the three powers who 
denounced the Greek insurrection as “the fire- 
brand of revolution thrown into the Ottoman 
empire?” How do they sound in the mouth of 
him who has annihilated the nationality of Po- 
land and is waging a war of extermination 
against the “ spontaneous insurgents” (also 
stirred up by Lord Ponsonby’s emissaries) of Cir- 
cassia? Again we are told, that the object of 
the allies, in interfering, is to assert “ the rights 
of the legitimate sovereign against a rebellious 
vassal.” This is by no means an improbable mo- 
tive with the three powers which originally 
constituted the holy alliance, although it scarce- 
ly harmonizes with their previous appeal to “ the 
sacred right of insurrection” in the case of the 
mountaineers of Lebanon. But how does such 
language sound in the mouths of a Whig Mi- 
nistry, when, even under a Tory Government, 
the Tory Lord Wharncliffe denounced the Holy 
Alliance, because it was a league of kings to | 
support sovereigns against rebellious vassals ? 
There must be some hidden motive when the 
avowed ones are so palpably unreal. The only 
conceivable motive is allowed to peep out m | 
Lord Palmerston’s note to Mr Henry Lytton 








of the designs of Russia upon Constantino- 
ple, and of the impossibility of averting them, 
that he wishes to put himself in a position to 
seize upon Egypt as England’s share of the 
Turkish spoil, whenever that event takes place. 
This is the Cornish parson over again, who, 
when he could not persuade his flock to desist 
from the practice of wrecking, begged, at least, 
for “a fair start.” If Lord Palmerston cannot 
check the conquering propensities of Russia, 
he will conquer too! Either this has been the 
motive for the Convention’s interference in 
the internal affairs of the Ottoman empire, or 
that affair has been motiveless. Either way, 
it must doharm. Had the Sultan and Mehemet 
Ali been left to terminate their dispute, they 
must have arranged matters upon an esti- 
mate of their respective strengths. An arrange- 
ment, based upon such a calculation, could not 
have been immediately disturbed. The arrange- 
ment prepared by the allies, avowedly proceeds 
upon the principle of giving to the Sultan more 
than he could get for himself. Such an arrange- 
ment cannot last: there is nothing to main- 
tain it: it must break down immediately. The 
allies, therefore, looking to the future, have 
insured to Syria an immediate renewal of hos- 
tilities, instead of a breathing time of peace ; 
and, looking to the present, they have added their 
own destructive propensities and powers to those 
of the Sultan and Mehemet Ali. This is upon the 
comparatively favourable assumption that their 
interference has proceeded from the sheer love 
of meddling. If the suspicion that it may have 
proceeded from lust of conquest be correct, the 
mischief must be tenfold, and the responsibility 
proportionably increased. Look at the transarc- 
tion in what light we may, it is calculated to 
inflict evil upon humanity. This may be es- 


teemed venial in “ legitimate monarchs;” but, if 


the people be wise, it will be otherwise esteemed 
in the ministers of a sober, industrious, and par- 
tially free people. 

And now for the ground taken up by France. 
It is melancholy to reflect that, even in dissent- 
ing from the conduct of the allies, France has 
not been wise enough to embrace the cause of 
truth and justice. France stands aloof from the 
allies, not because their conduct is a violation 
of national independence—a league of sovereigns 
to uphold sovereigns—but because their plan 
of interference differs from that which France 
wishes to see carried into effect. France pro- 
claims that it is ready to go to war. Why? 
Not because the Convention of the 15th July is 
wrong in its estimation, but because it was con- 
cluded without France's privacy. And even this 
shallow pretext is unfounded, untenable. Again 
France exclaims—“ Because the allies interfere 
in Syria against our will,to arms for the boundary 
of the Rhine!” That is, because an impertinent 
meddling disposition, or a lust of conquest, has 
led the allies to act unjustly in Syria, let us act 
unjustly in Europe! let us, by force of arms, 
make French subjects of all the Germans who 
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dwell west of the Rhine! This is not, on the part 
of French ministers and many French statesmen, 
a mere ebullition of the moment. The Thiers 
ministry claimed and obtained office because they 
promised “to assert the right of France to a more 
influential voice in the affairs of Europe:” that 
is, it claimed and obtained office by promising 
to be, more than its predecessors, imperti- 
nently intermeddling with the affairs of other 
people. M. Thiers, about the commencement 
of the present year, gravely laid down the law 
that, after so many vears of peace, a war was 
inevitable. People, he said, must have a little 
fighting, to dissipate the ennui of such protracted 
inaction. And he congratulated his hearers be- 
cause, Russia being engaged with Khiva, Eng- 
land with Afghanistan and China, France with 
Algiers, it was evident that the great civilized 
nations were expending their superfluous energy 
upon barbarism, instead of quarrelling among 
themselves. M. Thiers forgot that thieves some- 
times fight about their shares of the booty. 

It is melancholy to reflect that all this mis- 
chievous folly is acted, spoken, and to.erated, 
ten years after the expulsion of Charles X. and 
the commencement of the Reform-Bill struggle. 
At that time, the principle of the self-govern- 
ment of nations seemed permanently established, 
The moderation and self-control of two great 
nations, roused en masse, looked as if their citi- 
zens had at last learned wisdom. ‘Their opposi- 
tion to the interference of monarchs in the affairs 
of less enlightened constitutional states, locked 
as if they had learned the value of national in- 
dependence. And now, after the lapse of ten 
years, we find the ministers of both coun. 
tries singing the old hackneyed song about the 
glories of war, and conquest, and foreign domi- 
nation ; and hear the one nation interrupting the 
performers with stormy ejaculations of applause, 
and see the other nodding lethargic acquies- 
cence. 

The affairs of Afghanistan and China are less 
complicated, and may be more briefly dispatched. 
In Afghanistan we have replaced a monarch, 
thrice ejected by his subjects, by British bayon. 
ets. The consequence is, that we must keep 
him there. Nor is it the mere presence of our 
troops that is required: our authority in that 
country is bounded by the range of our cannon. 
‘* Examples,” as they are called, are made of the 
natives, which force our own Officers to cry out 
“Shame.” ‘lo strengthen our station in Cabul, 
the neighbouring territory of Kelat has been 
taken possession of, and scarcely equivocal hints 
are thrown out as to the occupation of the Seik 
territory. Our already overgrown territories 
in India, are being extended by an annexation 
double the whole extent of the British islands. 
This is effected by a great expenditure of Lri- 
tish treasure, and a great waste of human life. 
The people, among whom this warfare is carry- 
ing on, are rendered more savage by it; what 
trade was carried on among them is paralysed ; 


and the expenses of governing our Indian de- 
The | those lawshadnot beenenforced ; andeven Govern- 


pendences are permanently increased. 
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crime of the deposed sovereign was having re. 
ceived a Russian emissary ; he being a sovereign 
prince, and having a British env oy at his court, 
All this is done, if not at the instigation, at least 
with the sanction, of the Whig Board of Con- 
trol. 

The conduct of our Government towards the 
Chinese is quite in keeping with its conduct iy 
Syria and Afghanistan, ‘The servants of the 
india Company were allowed by the Chinese 
covernment to trade with Canton upon certain 
conditions, This happened at the time 
the Br.tish Government debarred all the rest of 
its subjects from interfering with the Company's 
trade to China. Subsequently, free traders were 
ailowed tu resort to Canton; but they were re- 
ceived by the Chinese on the same fouting us the 
Company's servants. It was a British “ 
allowed to trade with the Chinese **Hong.” The 
British traders were regarded as a corporate 
body, liable, singu/i in solidum, for the mis. 
conduct of any or of all their members. ‘This 
nicht be an uncomfortable footing for our mer- 
cuanis; but they went to Canton, of their own 
accord, aware or it. When the Chinese Go- 
vernment had any communication to make to 
this body, it made through the Com. 
pany s senior servant, reyarded as the head of 
the cerporation. He never claimed to be in- 
vested with a diplomatic character. When the 
India Company's establishment at Canton was 
broken up, the British merchants were invited to 
have “a head of the merchants” sent out to them 
as formerly. A diplomatic resident was not asked 
for. ‘i he Chinese have never permittedthe perma- 
nent residence of a diplomatic character among 
them. The British Government, however, witn- 
out announcing their intention tv the Central Go- 
vernment, or asking its consent, sent out a Lri- 
tish military officer, to whem they attributed, not 
only a diplomatic character, but powers of juris. 
diction in China, so much beyond what any state 
cculd tolerate in a foreigner, that they were 
cancelled by themselves almost as soon as pro- 
mulgated. This British official was forewarned 
that he could not be received in a diplomatic 
capacity, and desired to wait at Macao until he 
could come to an understanding with the Chinese 
authvrities. In despite of this intimation, he 
pushed right on fur Canton; attempted to bully 
the Governor intocompliance with his wishes; and, 
befure he retired again to Macao, placarded the 
walls of Canton with an inflammatory appeal to 
the People against their Government, Upon his 
death, his successors, by acquiescing in some of 
the minor points, obtained Jeave to remain at 
Canton, but were never recognised by the 
Chinese in their diplomatic capacity. No at- 
tempt was made by the British Government to 
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open a direct communication with the Imperial 


Government, and procure a recognition of its 
agents. in this vague unsettled state was this 
question allowed to remain, until the opium ques- 
tien was raised. The introduction of opium inte 
China had always been prohibited by law: but 
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ment officers were largely concerned in the opium- 
smuggling. All of asudden,theGovernment took 
it into its head to enforce the prohibitory laws. 
This might be wise orunwise—anact of fanaticisin 
or an act of hypocrisy: but the right of the 
Chinese Government to prevent the introduction 
of opium into itsterritory was, at the least, asclear 
as that of the British Government to prevent the 
introduction of corninto England. ‘The question 
resolves itself into that which relates to the 
rights and duties of aliensin a foreign country. 
The Chinese Government had aright to insist 
that its laws should be obeyed by the aliens 
resident in its territory; the British Govern- 


ment had a right to insist that these laws should | 


not be wrested into a pretext for oppressing its 
subjects. How stand the facts? Warning was 
given to the British merchants, several months 
beforehand, that the Government was in earnest 
this time, and that the opium-trade must be dis- 
continued, Foolhardy from their experience of 


former impunity, the merchants still loitered ; | 


when the Chinese Government, losing all pa- 
tience, took measures to get possession, not only 
of all the opium that had been landed, but of ail 
that lay stored in British vessels within tie 
waters of China. ‘The Chinese gave due warn- 
ing that the laws were to be enfurced after a 
certain date ; and as for the plea that the opium 
had not been landed, how do our revenue cruisers 
deal with any smugglers they catch in the British 
Channel? ‘The opium-receiving vessels were 
within the Chinese waters, and they had been 
lying there at anchor for years, for no other pur- 
pose than to serve as stores of opium. So far thie 
received law of nations, based upon the greatest. 
happiness principle, is against us. But our states- 
men have yet aresource for putting the Chinese in 
the wrong. We are told that they violated the 
law of nations, in the person of the representa- 
tive of Great Britain. The Chinese never re- 
cognised the gentleman in that capacity. He 
was contented to remain among thein as the 
“head of the merchants ;” his Government took 
no step to have him recognised in a diplomatic 
capacity. lis precarious situation and equivo- 
cal character in Canton, was the consequence 
of the dachesse of his own Government. He wis 
injured neither in person nor property. If his 
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country’s honour was injured in his person, it 
was the fault of his country’s Government. To 
fall back upon this plea, because the seizure of 
the opium alone is felt to be an untenable ground 
of war, is to act like the wolf, in the fable, pick- 
ing a quarrel with the lamb. We have no sub- 
stantial ground for going to war with China. 
The buccaneering plea, that war and the inter. 
ruption of trade will force the Chinese people to 
revolt, and that the revolutionary Government 
will allow us greater liberty of trade, is in de. 
fiance of all principles of international law. It 
is a violation of national independence. It is a 
gratuitous crime. By withdrawing our mer- 
chants to some island off the coast of China, we 
should have drawn the trade after us; and, if 
there be truth in the latest intelligence from 
that country, the mere cessation of intercourse 
on our part, would have produced sufficient po- 
pular discontent to have caused us to be invited 
back, on our own terms, by the Government. 
The general tenor of the remarks we have 
been submitting, eall for no laboured winding 
up. If what we have said be unable to pro- 
duce an effect upon the minds of our readers, 
no wrouglt-up peroration could compensate 
our failure. We have only to say that, if 
there be truth in the principles we have at- 
tempted to establish, or in the view we have 
viven of our foreign relations, our Government 
is, in the matter of foreign policy, all in the 
wrong, and the sooner the ship is laid on a new 
tack the better. Notwithstanding what the 
ministerial journals say about its being a disgrace 
to Britain fto desist from what it has once deli- 
berately set about, we are humbly of opinion that 
it is never too late to give up foolish conduct and 
act wisely. We feel convinced that Britain has 
it in its power (to borrow a phrase from M. 
Thiers) ‘to maintain an isolated policy,” upon 
sound national principles, with benefit both to it- 
selfand the world at large. And if France also 
should come tu its senses, (as, notwithstanding 
the blusteriny of its orators and journalists, we 
still hope it may,) why then, the mere good in- 
telligence of France, of the Barricades, and 
England, of the Reform Bill, would ensure the 
triumph of the greatest-happiness principle. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT GLASGOW. 


Breronr the memory of the recent meeting of 
the British Association has passed away, a few 
ceneral remarks upon it may be interesting to 


the readers of Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


They proceed from a disinterested observer, and 
from one who has hitherto been disposed to find 
fault with and deride, rather than to praise, the 
British Association. 

The meetings of the British Association are 
very generally represented as mere occasions 
of feasting and idle display, where men, who 
should know better, assemble only to flatter | 


one another, and fawn upon men of rank, and 
degrade themselves into buffoons, in order to 
catch the applause of the vulgar. The news-~- 
paper reports, it must be confessed, greatly 
countenance this notion. These newspaper re- 
ports, indeed, give rieeto it. ‘There, everything 
which is of general interest, and to the compre- 
hension of which all capacities are equal—a 
dinner, (for instance,) ball, or promenade—is 
described at length ; while the sectional meetings, 
in which the actual business is transacted, and 
which occupy by far the greater portion of the 
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week, are either omitted or very cursorily dis- 
missed. Without going so far as to say that the 
reporters could not comprehend the proceedings 
of the sections, we may, without fear of contra- 
diction or offence, assert that the ladies and 
Joungers would not read them. Thus the meet- 
ings for idleness and display are made to seem all 
the Association. And it is at these idle meetings, 
necessarily, that whatever tendency to buffoonery 
and flattery may unhappily exist in some mem- 
bers of the Association developes itself. Thus 
also the vagaries of Dr Buckland, and one or 
two others, are made more prominent than is 
just. The whole Association gets the credit of 
follies and improprieties, the glory of which be- 
longs only to very few, and the vents for which 
are in reality not many ; and just as 
“The evil which men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones,” 

so the work which diligently and unobtrusively has 
been done during the meeting of the Association, 
is known only to those who assisted : and modest 
men of science fix not the attention of the public ; 
while, long after the Association has dispersed, its 
noisy quacks and sycophants are remgmbered. 

The real fact of tne matter is, that the meet- 
ings for display and recreation, which are made 
so much of in the newspapers, are qnite subordi- 
nate to the other proceedings of the Association. 
In the first place, there are very few of them in 
comparison with the number of meetings for 
bona fide business. At Glasgow, there were two 
evening promenades in the Exchange Rooms, an 
afternoon promenade in the Botanical Gardens, 
two dinners, and two general meetings of the 
Association, by way of beginning and of ending. 
The trip to Arran, of which, however, only a small 
number of the members of the Association could 
avail themselves, and which also had a scientific 
object, may be added to this list. But, on the 
other hand, each of the eight sections, into which 
the Association is divided, sits for five or six 
hours of every dav during the week ; and, in the 
meetings of these sections, valuable papers are read 
every day, and earnest discussions on the papers 
carried on, by men, many of whom have no care to 
take part in the meetings of general display, or 
are too much fatigued by their actual labours in 
the cause of science to do so. Now the fact that 
many of the most zealous and important members 
of the Association take no part in the dinners 
and other oratorical meetings, proves, secondly, 
that these are looked upon as subordinate. The 
chief figurers on these occasions are, indeed, 
mostly mereidlers. If, as is of course desirable, 
some men of science also take a part, they have 
the sense to know that they are then merely 
playing ; or, otherwise, they are happily exceptions 
to the general character of scientific men. But, 
as has been already said, many of the most use- 
ful and distinguished members of the Association 
do not go beyond their sections. Dr Thomson, 
for instance, the venerable and renowned Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in Glasgow, was presiding 
day by day, and contributing valuable papers, in 
the section appropriated to his own science, but 














was never to be seen or heard of elsewhere, 
Again, Professor Forbes of Edinburgh, was not 
the less usefully employed in the Mathematica] 
section in which he presided, that he did not go 
to the theatre to enter into rivalry, as an orator, 
with Sheriff Alison and the Duke ef St Alban’s. 
The Medical and Zoological sections were every 
day, the scene of most interesting discussion ; 
but the names of none of the distinguished men 
who took part in them, appear in the reports of 
the dinner and general meetings. And in the 
Statistical Section, whose interesting meetings 
will long be remembered by every one whu 
attended them,* Dr Alison was, day by day, 
bringing his wide experience and clear judgment 
to bear on the economical questions breached by 
Dr Chalmers; and modestly left it to his brother, 
the sheriff and historian, to declaim, after dinner, 
in the theatre. 

So long as the dinners and other meetings 
for amusement are kept subordinate, and are 
conducted in a proper manner, no reasonable ob- 
jection can surely be made to them. Philoso- 
phers may recreate as well as others; and it is 
but fit that, on these occasions, inducements 
should be held out to those whom it is one of the 
objects of the Association to win to science. 
Then if in England, as in other countries, ora- 
tory is a constant ingredient of commemorative 
meetings, why should it be excluded here, when 
men meet to do honour to science? The ob- 
jections which we so often hear urged against 
the lighter parts of these meetings of the British 
Association, remind us very much of children’s 
notions of philosophers, akin to their notions of 
kings and potentates: that they are exempt from 


* Among the many interesting subjects which occupied 
the sittings of the Statistical Section, there are two which 
deserve to be singled out for mention, The first of these 
is Myr Porter’s account of the Mont de Piete system of 
pawnbroking, as carried into operation by himself in two 
towns in the county of Armagh. The characteristics of 
this s\stem, and its results in the diminution of pawning, 
and consequent increase of industry and respectability of 
the poor, are eminently worthy of attention from every 
philanthropist, Mr Porter’s incidental descriptions of 
the extent and mode of pawnbroking, legal and illegal, 
in Glasgow, produced a powerful effect ; and, from the 
feeling generally manifested, we can have no doubt but 
that a Mont de Pieté will be speedily established in 
Glasgow, ‘The reader wiil find Mr Porter’s paper in the 
Glasyow Scottish Guardian ot Tuesday, September 29th. 
The other subject is Dr Chalmers’ oft told tale of his 
experiment with the pauperism in St John’s parish. Dr 
Chalmers’ paper, read from the pulpit of the College 
Church, (for the room appropriated to the section could not 
hold the numbers who flocked to hear him,) gave rise to 
a discussion carried on for three days; in which, if Dr 
Chalmers was the superior in eloquence, it is the opinion 
of, at least, one observer, that Dr Alison manifested an 
equally decided superiority in knowledge of the subject 
and dialectic skill. The subject is too large a oue to 
enter upon here; and Dr Alison’s admirable pamphlets 
afford a better text for a commentary than this desultory 
and somewhat irregular discussion. Suffice it to be said 
that, whatever may be the end of this agitation, com- 
menced by Dr Alison, against the present provi- 
sion to the poor in Scotland—whether it end merely in 
an enlargement of the present apparatus, or in a change 
of system—there can never be but one opinion of the value 
of Dr Alison’s labours, any more than of the purity and 
benevolence of his motives. 
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human frailties, and do not think, speak, move, | 


eat, and drink, as other men do. But, as Peter | 


Pindar has sung— 


“ That kings have appetites like common men, 
And that, like Londen aldermen and mayor, 
Kings feed on solids less refined than air,” 


so is it with philosophers. ‘They are human, 


honour to their own fraternity, they must, like 
other fraternities, dine. 
We have endeavoured to shew that these 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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do well to keep in the background on future oc- 
casions, lowered himself, and, so far as he 
appeared as a representative on this occasion, 


the Association, by humbly thanking the Duke 


of Hamilton for not having resented as an 
insult the refusal of the Association to meet in 


_ the dark, in order to suit his Grace’s weak eyes, 
and must eat. When they assemble to do | 


meetings of general display are subordinate; | 


but we do not think that they are at present 


conducted altogether as they should be. Very | 


great disappointment was felt, at the last general 
meeting in the theatre, that a series of compli- 
mentary votes of thanks was substituted for the 
usual reports of the Presidents of the sections. 
These general meetings should surely not be 
stripped of all usefulness. Then, again, as re- 
gards the votes of thanks, nothing could be more 
silly and offensive than the way in which grati- 
tude was reiterated to the noblemen who had 
smiled on the Association,—those who had come 
from a distance to zattend it, and those who, 
living in the neighbourhood, had given dinners 
and breakfasts to Dr Buckland and Mr Murchi- 
son. Itisa fact that this distinction was made ; 
and it is a fact also that Dr Buckland degraded 
himself by enumerating the hospitalities which 
moved his gratitude. Mere menof rank appear 





too much at these meetings. In an aristocratical | 


country, where rank always decides precedence, 
it wouid hardly, perhaps, be matter of legitimate 
objection that the noblemen present were 
honoured with the first places; and no one, at 
any rate, would envy them this barren dis- 
tinction. But where men of science have as- 
sembled to honour and promote science, it is 
surely wrong that men of rank should be 
studiously put forward as actors and speakers. 
This remark is not intended to apply to the 
appearances of Lords Northampton, Mont- 
eagle, and Sandon, whose accomplishments 
and reputation would entitle them to a pro- 
minent place in any assembly; or of Lord 
Greenock, who is a diligent follower of science. 
But on what principle was Lord Breadalbane 
the President? Why was the Duke of 5t 
Alban’s inconsiderately, not to say cruelly, 
dragged forward to return thanks for the thanks 
returned to him for his condescension in coming 
to the meeting ? Why wasthe Duke of Argyle 
permitted to trifle in the chair of the mechanical 
section? The mention of this nobleman reminds 
us that Dr Buckland, whose offences, indeed, 
against propriety were too many to be enume- 
rated, disgraced himself not only by the grossest 
adulation of the Duke, but also by singling out 
for flattery, in a meeting of two thousand people, 
the Duke's son, a youth of seventeen, whose 
modest and intelligent appearance shewed that 
he would be among the first to be disgusted with 
the indelicacy and too-obvious insincerity of 
the proceeding. Mr Murchison also, whom,, to- 
gether with Dr Buckland, the Association would 





and thus allow his Grace to be President ! 

The sycophantic displays of these two g€n- 
tlemen* were, we are happy to say, exceptiuns 
to the general rule; and Dr Buckland and 
Mr Murchison stood alone in their equivocal 
glory. Mr Murchison also, as the Chief General 
Secretary, is doubtless the person to blame for 
what we have found fault with in the general 
conduct of these meetings.t The faults, thus 
traceable to one or two persons, will, we trust, 
quickly be remedied, It is one of the many 
advantagesof this Association that men of science 
are thereby brought into contact with the world, 
and the films which seclusion has bred been 
taken from off theireyes. The scientific members 
of the Association generally will learn better to 
appreciate these flights of fancy, and will then 
hasten to rid themselves of services which have 
already done them no inconsiderable injury in 
the world’s estimation. 

The benefits which are likely to result from 
these annual meetings of the British Association, 
if properly conducted, but the attainment of 
which could by no means adequately compensate 
for the degradation of British science and scien- 
tific men, may be thus briefly enumerated. Men 
of science, trom different and distant parts of the 
United Kingdom, are brought together, to com- 
pare their separate pursuits; and, by these 
opportunities of mutual counsel and explanativa, 
the progress of science is assisted. The frequent 
communion of Jabourers in all departments of 
science tends tu counteract feelings of exclu- 


There really was no one else who offended. 


+ In che address of the General Secretaries, read by 
Mr Murchison at the first general meeting, are the fol- 
lowing passages :-— 

‘Supported by a fresh accession of the property and 
intelligence of this land, we ave now led on by a noble 
marquis, who, disdaining not the fields we try to win, 
may be cited as the first Highland chieftain who, pio- 
cliiming that knowledge is power, is proud to place him. 
se!f at the head of the clans of ecience.” 

“Why have the heads of the noble houses of Fitz- 
william, Lansdowne, Northampton, Burlington, North- 
uumberland, and Breadalbane, alternated in presiding over 
us with our Bucklands, our Sedgwicka, our Brisbaues, 
our J.loyds, and our Harcourts? Why, indeed, on this 
very occasion, has Arvyle himself, overlooking the claims 
due to his high position and ancient lineage, come for- 
ward to act with us, and even to serve in @ subordinate 
office #”’ 

All this may serve Mr Murchison’s purpose, but is 
very ill suited to an address from the Secretary of a scien. 
tific body. and little likely to exalt the character of the 
Association. ‘Argyle himself!" It is surprising that, 
among his frequent aod careful enumerations of the 
kindnesses of nublemen, and reminded as he must have 
been of the circumstance by the Dake of Hamilton's re- 
fusal, which he dwelt on, Mr Murchison omitted to men- 
tion that the Duke of Sutherland was also applied to, to 
preside, and refused. His Grace acted like a sensible 
man. But why did not Mr Murchison thank him too ” 
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sive settishness. Foreign philosophers are an- | 


nually tempted to our shores, to assist, not only 


in the developement of science, but, by that in- | 
fluence which must always belong to mind, in| 


cementing peace and friendship among the na- 
tions of the earth. Science is exalted in the 
land by the éclat attendant on the meetings. 
Science is diffused through the land as the As- 
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sociation, year after year, visits some new local- | 


ity, and saturates it, for a time, with scientific 
influences. Scientific men mingle in the world, 
and gradually assume a juster and higher posi- 
tion in the world’s opinion ; and, let it be hoped, 
that a few years more will teach the Association 
the intrinsic inferiority of the rank to which it 
now yields too much; if they do not convince 
the owners of rank themselves, or such of them 
as annually play with science, their own exceed- 
ing littleness in comparison with their plaything. 

The attendance of foreigners, at this last meet- 
ing in Glasgow, was greater than on any previous 
occasion ; and their appearances were peculiarly 
interesting. When, at the great dinner in the 
theatre, Lord Monteagle, in a very felicitons 
speech, proposed the health of the foreigners 
present, thrill after thrill ran through the audi- 
ence, as, in reply, M. Agassiz, the celebrated 
phiiosopher from Geneva, uttered, in glowing 
terms, his gratitude for the benefits which the 
British Association had conferred upon himself ; 
and a Russian general and savant witnessed his 
country’s sympathy in their proceedings ; and 
then an American, a true orator, poured out the 
deep feelings of his heart on visitinz, for the 
first time, the land of his fathers, to hold con- 
verse with those whose blood was his blood, not on 
subjects of jealousy and difference, but on the uni- 
versal peaceful themes of science, And not less 
interesting was it, the next day, when Mr Airy, 
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Letters from Italy to a Younger Sister. By 
Catherine Taylor. 


speaking, not, like Dr Buckland, with indiscrim- 
inate and unmeasured praise, but on a subject 
on which he is the highest of authorities, and in 
such a manner as to convince every one that he 
felt what he said, called up his illustrious fel. 
low-labourer in astronomy, M. Encke, to delight 
the audience with the modesty and simplicity 
which always attend true greatness. On this 
second occasion, Mr Lyell, with similar appro- 
priateness, proposed the health of M. Agassiz ; 
and performed the task with equal good taste, 
it oucht not to be omitted that, among the 
scientific foreigners who attended the Associa- 
tion, was Mr Espy from the United States, who 
read a very ingenious and valuable paper on the 
theory of storms, in the Mechanical Section, and 
who, it is understood, will take an opportunity 


_of oxplaining his views on this interesting sub. 
ject in London. Germany sent a band of che. 


} 


mists to the meeting, among whom Professor 


~Schafhéutl from Munich, Professor Rieden- 


hbacher from Prague, and Dr Ettling, deserve 


honourable mention. 


The next meeting of the Association is to be 


held at Plymouth, end Professor Whewell is ap- 


puvinted president. All will rejoice that, this time, 


a man or science has been chosen, though some 


may think that, among scientific men, a better 
choice might have been made. But, if character. 


ized rather by activity of mind than by genius, 
-and too discursive to be profound, Mr Whewell 


N accomplished young lady, whose enthusiasm does not | 


obscure her perception, nor yet run away with her sober | jn giving an account of the different secondary towns at 


sense, here narrates her travels in Italy, and her first im- | 
. . . ° , 
pressions On viewing the wonders and treasures of Nature | 


and Art in that illustrious land, This is done for the espe- 
cial use of young people, and in the ever agreeable form 
of familiar letters, She conceives such a work as hers 


called for, as none ot the volumes on this fertile theme, | 


with which she has met, place Italy, with all its treasures 
of Art and interesting associations, before young people 
in the manner best adapted for their improvement and 
delight. It appears that her own reading on Italy, pre- 
vious to visiting that country, could not have been very 
extensive ; though the deficiency of previous knowledge 
has often been amply compensated by after-study, and by 
the vividness of original impression, on a mind not trained 
how and what to admire. The Tour commences trom 
Geneya, aud with the passage of Mount Ceuis, which had 


is known by all to be an honest-hearted votary 
of science: and the scientific world will look to 
him to uphold the character of his craft, and to 
discountenance, not less by precept than by ex- 
ample, the idle talking and buffoonery, and 
“ducking of learned pates to golden fools,” 
which were, happily, rare at Glasgow, but which, 
it is hoped, at Plymouth will be rarer still. —C. 
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been beforehand imagined something most perilous and 
sublimely horrible; though this majestic barrier of Italy 
was surmounted with ease and enjoyment. The letter- 
writer, once fairlyin Italy,draws freely on historical stores, 


which English travellers usually halt, 

In discoursing on the poets, painters, and departed 
great men of Italy; its churches, picture-galleries, and 
accumulated treasures of painting, architecture, and sculp- 
ture; Miss Taylor often ventures beyond the beaten track, 
and presumes to speak as she feels, and to judge for her- 
self. Thee isa full andvery fairaccount of Florence ; and 
of Rome, in its varied aspects—what we may pronounce 
an ample and rich description—rendered minute and exe 
act by the writer’s object, and yet divested of the dry 
technicalities of the formal cicerone, We like the can- 
dour with which this lady acknowledges that she could 
not appreciate some of the works of Michael Angelo, and 
other objects lauded by the cant of taste, long before they 


are either felt or understood. 
As specimens ef an elegant book, we shall select a few 
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extracts which, if not the finest in the volume by any 
means, may yet be new to many of our readers, 


CHRIST MAS-Day IN RoME. 

We were in St Peter's yesterday before eight o'clock, 
and were, I think, the first party that arrived. Congrat- 
ulating ourselves on our good fortune in having the 
choice of places, we took our station on the railed seats 
appropriated to the ladies near the high altar, which was 
separated from the rest of the church by a high screen 
covered with crimson cloth, ‘Two thrones were erected 
within this inclosure ‘vr the Popes one opposite'to the 
sltar, raised on steps, the other at the side. Around 
were the seats destined for the ec wdinals, foreign prince 
and ambassadors, We had just time to see all tl 
when a body of Swiss Guards, in thei 


sy 





r harlequin dresses 
of red, yellow, and black, came towards the spot where 
we were sitting, and we were speedily made to under 
stand, by gesture more than speech, (for these Guards 
know scarcely a word of Italian,) that we must quit our 
comfortable places. We obeyed reluctantly, and were 
thinking very disconsolately on the possibility of stand- 
ing two hours in a crowd of ladies now assembled round 
the entrance to the inclosure, when our servant came to 
tell us that he had spoken to a sacristan, who had pro- 
mised to admit us into one of the small galleries, of which 
there are tour beneath the dome. Nothing could be bet. 
ter than this situation; here we were quietly seated, 
Without any bustle, looking down on the expecting crowd 
of ladies, who were not admitted to their places until 
long afterwards, Pevinission bi ng once granted them to 
enter, in they rushed, each one struggling and pushing 
Ler way, in no very ladylike manner; the guard, in vain 
attempting tu moderate their eagerness, Was completely 
overpowered by theui. | felt ashamed, tor they were 
most of them our countrywomen, 

We had still an hour and a half to wait; but there 
was sO much to amuse and interest us in the novel scene, 
that time flew without our knowing it. Every moment 
offered something new and sirange, Now a cardinal, 
with his long train of servants, crossed the aisle in his 
bright scarlet robes,—or returned, having exchanged 
them for a more sumptuous dress of white satin and 
gold, Now an ambo-sador, with his suite, was ushered 


through the crowd with all imaginable pomp, Here a 
priest, returning trom a side altar, appeared from one of 
the arche-, bearing the Host in his hand—there, a group 
Of peasauts in their vright festal garments, or a solitary 
friar pacing slowly along the aisle, In a confessional 
oppusite to us sat a Dominican friar, listening amidst all 
this gorgeous array to the tale of penitence which a wo- 
man was pouring into his ear, Presently the Guarda 
Nobile arrived ; this is the body-guard of his Holiness, 
and consists of the sons of noble Roman families: their 
dress is splendidj—scarlet and silver, with graceful 
plumes of drooping feathers, They took their station 
near the altar, at the top ot the avenue of soldiers, which 
now reached to the great western door, 

At ten o’clock the cannon of Sant’ Angelo announced 
the approach of the procession, the wide portals were 
thrown open, and, from the far end of the noble aisle, we 
saw it slowly advancing, at first like a moving mass of 
satin and feathers, By degrees, however, we discerned 
the figures of which it was composed: first came attend- 
ants, bearing on crimson velvet cushions the various 
Papal mitres and tiaras, the gold staff and cross, and the 
insignia of the temporal power of the Pope, Bishops 
and cardinals followed, each with his train of priests and 
servants, Two men next appeared, with large fans of 
white peacocks’ feathers, iminediately preceding the 
Santo Padre: these fans are carried before the Pope, 
and the eyes on the feathers are considered emblematical 
of those of the whole human race, which are directed to 
lim as the vicegerent of God on earth, His Holiness 
was seated in a chair of crimson and gold, borne on the 
shoulders of twelve men in sumptuous liveries; over his 
head floated a canopy of White satin, supported on lances 
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carried by the Palfrenieri, as the persons selected for this 
office are called. He was dressed in magnificent robes of 
white satin embroidered with gold, and on his head was 






the triple crown: bestowing his benediction on the peo- 
ple, by making the sign of the cross in the air, he passed 
on to the high altar, where, descending from his aérial 
throne, he knelt for a minute at a splendid Prie-Dieu 
and was then conducted to his chair of state. At this 
moment the Mass began, the choristers chanting a glo- 
rious Kyrie Eleison, ‘The cardinals each knelt in turn 
before the footstool of the Pope and kissed his hand; the 
bishops followed, and kneeling pressed their lips te his 
knee, while all their attendant priests saluted the cross 
embroidered on his slipper, Each, as he retired, bowed 
first to the Pope, as the representative of God on earth, 
and then to the right and left, as to the Son and Holy 
Ghost. Then the cardinals, receiving from the priests at 
the altar various parts of the Pope’s dress, proceeded to 
divest him of his original reves, Ten were employed in 
this ceremony, who, stripping him of all his gay attire, 
left him sitting in a plain dress of white linen. IT could 
not help smiling to see the grave old cardinals acting the 
part of valets, as they now unrobed, and again dressed 
up, their master like a puppet in satin and gold: at 
length the weighty task was accomplished and the Mass 
proceeded, 

I cannot follow the Mass through all the accompany- 
ing genufiections, the walking to and from the altar, the 
crowning and uncrowning of the Pope. Wearied out 
at last, I sat with my eyes closed, listening to the beauti- 
ful music; there was no organ, but the voices were rich 
and melodious, as they poured forth strains of delicious 
harmony. At last the Pope arose, and supported by two 
cardinals approached the altar; clouds of incense ascended 
from the fuming censers as he elevated the Host. That 
was a moment never to be forgotten: the whole multi. 
tude was prostrate, every head was bent in adoration 
the arms of the soldiers fell to the ground witha clanging 
sound, and a deathlike silence followed, I scarcely dared 
to breathe; when from the far end of the long aisle the 
fulland silvery notes of a trumpet stole upon my ear 
like sounds from heaven, Amidst assembled thousands 
the Pope alone was standing; three times he raised the 
cup, while a stream of glowing sunshine, falling on his 
uncovered head, seemed to light up the altar: then he re. 
placed the chalice; the people rose, and loud hosannas 
resounded through the mighty dome. There was a power 
in the scene at that moment which even my heretic heart 
acknowledged; I forgot the weak emblem which was the 
object of adoration, and my thoughts rose to Him who is 
the only fountain of life and light and all things, 


Some excellent observations on the music of the Roman 
Catholic Church occur here, which do credit to the sound. 
ness and purity of the writer’s taste, 


OUT-DOOR PICTURES IN ROME. 

We have lately taken many long walks through both 
ancient and modern Rome, and have thus seen much 
more of the people, of their manners, dress, and customs. 
Perhaps no place can offer greater variety of costume 3 
and the habits of the poorer classes are so different from 
those of our English peasantry, that in every walk some. 
thing strange and new presents itself. The groups I often 
see recall to my mind Pinelli’s spirited sketches, and we 
stop in admiration before them, Long trains of carts, 
each covered with a pent-house of rough skins, are drawn 
by the large grey oxen of the country, to whose gigantic 
horns a pole is attached by which they arc harnessed, 
These are driven by peasants, whose swarthy complexions 
vie in colour with the dark sheep-skin dresses they wear ; 
while their conical hats, often garlanded with ribbons, 
and their shaggy goat-skin aprons, give them a wild and 
picturesque look. From beneath the covered cart, a 
bright-eyed girl is sometimes seen peeping at the foresticri, 
for whom she has always a smile: her pretty square 
white muslin head-dress, and scarlet bodice laced with 
blue ribbons, set off her noble head and form, and give 
a peculiar character to her beautiful Roman face, 

At the corner of a piazzo, a scridiore, or scribe, is 
seated at his table, with pen in hand, busily occupied in 
writing from the dictation of a Trasteverino or some 
gentle maiden the tale of love or of revenge. In this 
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narrow street the cook, in his white apron and cap, is 
engaged in preparing his friture of fish, or messes of 
meat and vegetables; whilst, standing or sitting around, 
are groups of people eagerly devouring the savoury deli- 
cacies, In another street you may chance to see two 
Pifferari, straining harsh discord in honour of a Ma- 
donna, who sits enthroned in a small shrine fixed in the 
wall above, 

Figures often pass us in long sackcloth robes, and 
pointed head-dresses of the same material, which cover 
the face, leaving only two holes for the eyes ; and shak- 
ing a little money-box before us, they beg ‘ elemosine, 
per [amore di Dio!” (alms, for the love of God!) These 
persons, called Sacconi, are penitents, condemned to wan- 
der barefoot through the streets as an humiliation for 
their sins; it is said that bishops, cardinals, and princes 
often submit to the penance. 

On the walls are sometimes seen strange grotesque 
figures, which bring to my mind the description in the 
“¢ Promessi Sposi’’—‘“‘ quelle certe figure, lunghe serpeg- 
gianti, terminate in punta, che nella intenzione dell’ 
artista, ed agli occhi degli abitanti, volevano dir fiam- 
me; ed alternate colle fiamme, certe altre figure da non 
potersi descrivere, che volevanu dire anime in purgato- 
rio—anime e fiamme a colore di matone, sur un fondo 
grigiastro.” 

I must describe the figure of a lovely young country- 
gitl whom I saw in the Vatican yesterday; her face and 
form were perfectly beautirul, and the satisfaction she 
evinced in @ consciousness of the admiration she excited 
was very ainusing: her cheek was dimpled with smiles, 
and her eyes sparkled with roguish merriment and co- 
quetry. Her dress was a most studied and finished spe- 
cimen of a Roman toillete: the petticoat was of delicate 
blue silk ; the boddice, lacing behind and before over a 
chemisette of the purest white, was of brilliant scarlet ; 
and the sleeves of silver tissue, tight to the elbow, were 
fastened to the boddice with pink bows and streamers; a 
shawl of embroidered muslin was negligently thrown 
over her shoulders. ‘The head-gear was the most exqui- 
site thing I ever saw; the hair, glossy and black, was 
braided and hung in loops behind ; these were confined 
to the top of the head by a silver bodkin, from which on 
one side hung little filagree flowers of the same material; 
over all was the square of pure white muslin, trimmed 
with dainty lace, which, standing out on the top of the 
head like an university cap, fell behind gracefully to the 
waist. She was a picture—I could scarcely take my eyes 
from her. 

But of all the curious figures we see in this wonderful 
city, none interest me so much as the Monks, Friars, 
and other bodies of the regular clergy. I have endea- 
voured to learn their different orders, Amongst the most 
numerous are the Franciscan Friars, clad in brown or 
gray garments, with a girdle of cord and sandaled feet. 
The Capuchins, who are a sect of Franciscans, have, in 
addition, a long beard, and are a dirty ill-looking race: 
1] have in vain watched, in passing their long processions, 
for a single fine face: all have dark, scowling and sinister 
expressions ; some appearing sunk in cold apathy, while 
in the countenances of others might be read the workings 
of debasing passions, The Dominicans are less displeas- 
ing in their appearance ; they wear white garments, with 
black cowls and scapularies and black girdles. The 
Carmelites are entirely clothed in white, even to their 
shoes and hats; aud, in contrast to these are the Jesuits, 
all in black, with shovel hats. 

There are, besides these various subordinate fraterni- 
ties: the F'rati of Janta Maddelena, with their black 
dress and red cross; the scholars of the Seminario Ro- 
mano, with violet robes and triangular hats; and the 
members of the Propaganda, with red girdles and red 
buttons on black garments. The priests too are always 
known by their black, as are the bishops by their violet 
dress ; whilst the cardinals can never be mistaken, 
in their fiery red robes, red shves, red skull-caps, and 
red hats, 


Are our readers aware that the Pope himself is elected 
by ballot a mode of choice which the privileged every- 





where deny to the people, and would fain monopolize 
for themselves, The account of the election of the Pope 
is curious in many respects; and it is, besides, the most 
important election by ballot in Christendom. 

When his Holiness gives up the ghost, the tolling of 
the great bell of the Capitol forthwith announces the 
melancholy tidings to the people of Rome, 


For nine days its sound is heard in every corner of the 
Catholic metropolis ; all business ceases, and the amuse. 
ments and pleasures of the people are checked, Soon 
Cardinals from distant countries begin to assemble in 
Rome, and the general Conclave is convened. This is 
held in one of the Papal palaces—that on the Quirinal, 
if it happens to be summer-time, or in the Vatican if it 
is winter. The Conclave of Cardinals, in whom is vested 
the power or electing the pontiff, are kept close prisoners 
during its sitting; each one occupies a separate cell, all 
intercourse with the world is strictly prohibited, and 
every means taken to prevent personal and potitical in. 
trigues, which however have invariably accompanied 
these elections. The palace becomes a little world—a 
prison, guarded by the Mareschal of the Conclave, who 
is assisted in his function of jailer by the first Conservator 
of the Roman people; they keep the keys of the palace, 
and examine every one who enters. Physicians, apothe. 
caries, barbers, etc., are permitted to take up their abode 
in the palace, to be in attendance on the Cardinals, and 
their Eminences are each allowed to have a servant, a 
private secretary, and a confessor; but, once admitted, 
no egress is allowed until the election is determined. 
Every day at noon the dinners of the Cardinals are car- 
ried in procession from their Eminences’ own palaces, 
enclosed in a box painted with the colours of the re- 
spective Cardinals, and borne in pomp on a platform by 
tivo servants in livery: two valets on foot open the march, 
and the carriage of the Cardinal closes the procession. 
As they arrive, the dinners are received by the Conserva- 
tor, and carefully examined, lest papers may be secreted 
(as has often been the case) in the pies oi other viands, 
The populace assemble in crowds on the Piazza before 
the palace, watching the arrival of these singular con- 
voys. 

It is, as you may imagine, extremely difficult to recon. 
cile the conflicting interests of the various parties engaged 
in the election of a Pope, and the Conclave has been 
known to sit for many months. The Cardinals suffer so 
much from close imprisonment in their hot and narrow 
cells, that, after wasting weeks or months in useless in- 
trigue and idle delay, they have not unfrequently agreed 
to settle their differences by the sudden election of some 
person known to be unconnected with any of the factions 
which divided the Conclave. « . + «© «© «© « «© « 

Twice every day the electors meet in a large hall to 
ballot, Mass having been previously celebrated and the 
influence of the Holy Spirit invoked, the Cardinals in 
turn deposit a paper containing the name of their fa- 
vourite candidate inan urn, These are proclaimed aloud 
by the Secretary of the Conclave, and the election is only 
concluded when two-thirds ayree in their choice; until 
which time the scrutiny, as it is called, is repeated at 
eleven and five o’clock every day. But even when tlie 
Conclave have come to a decision, four luropean sove- 
reigns (of France, Austria, Spain, and Portugal) have 
still the power of putting their veto on the election ; and 
as the interests of these nations have often been at va- 
riance, the obstacles in former times to the choice of a 
Pontiff usually appeared insurmountable. 

Until a candidate is declared successful, the papers con- 
taining the votes are regularly burnt after each scrutiny, 
and crowds collect at the appointed hours, eagerly awaiting 
the result. This is communicated to them in a curious 
manner, The smoke from the burning papers is allowed 
to escape through a small iron tube, which is so placed 
as to be visible to the people without; and while they 
continue daily to see this smoke, they know that their 
Pope is not yet elected, and depart discontented and 
grumbling. When the smoke no Jonger issues at the 
usual time, it is the first announcement that the Con- 
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clave is broken up and the Pontiff chosen. Then the 
cannons at the Castle of St Angelo are heard. and the 
news spreads like wild-fire through Rome. All the 
avenues leading to the palace are soon thronged with peo- 
ple eager to learn on whom the choice has fallen, A 
Cardinal in his robes of state appears on a balcony, and 
in the following words proclaims that the Pope is elect- 
ed: “ Annuncie vobis gaudium magnum—habemus [’a- 
pam !’? and declares the name of the successful caniidate. 
Immediately the bells throughout thecity sound joyfully, 
the cannon are again fired, and thousands of voices sliout 
aloud the name of the new Pontiff. 

Having twice received the adoration of his electors in 
the chapel of the palace, aad been invested with the ring 
of office, the Pope proceeds to St Peter's, to receive their 
homage a third time in public. The Piagza before the 
church, filled with spectators, then presents a magnificent 
spectacle, 

*“* Eager to be the first to behold their new Pope, the 
Trasteverini, men and women, were piled above each 
other on the steps of the Basilica; the respectful terror 
which their name inspires secured their undisputed pos- 
session of the place. The brilliant costume and massive 
ornaments of the women glittered in the sun, and the 
conical hats of the men were gaily crowned with flowers 
and ribbons, The Pope descends, and enters the Sacris- 
ty ; the people soon fill the immense aisles of the church, 
and the Pope re-appears, borne in his chair of state, pre- 
ceded by his retinue of attending cardinals, bishops, no- 
bles, and guards; and the choir chant the triumphal 
hymn, ‘ Ecce sacerdos magnus !” 

The Manufactory of Mosaic is one of the usual sights 
of Rome, Tosuch perfection is this art carried, that we 
hear of no fewer than 18,000 shades of colour being given 
to the materials. ‘The following is a brief account of 
the manufacture :— 


Leaving St Peter’s, we walked to see the manufactory 
of Mosaic. It differs from the Pietra-dura in this, that 
while stones are employed in the Florentine mosaic, the 
material used in the Roman is a composition of lead, tin, 
and glass, smelted and mixed with colours; of this there 
are said to be eighteen thousand shades. We walked 
through a long room lined with cases, in which this is 
arranged, to the workshops. Here we watched the pro- 
cess of the mosaic manufacture for some time. In an iron 
frame is placed a stone, the size of the intended picture ; 
and on it is spread, inch by inch, a kind of mastic, which 
when dry becomes as hard as flint. While yet soft, the 
workman inserts in it the small pieces of which the mo- 
saic is formed, cut and ground with the utmost nicety to 
the shape required, The time necessary for the comple- 
tion of these pictures is of course great, and the expense 
proportionate, some costing nearly £6,000. 

When the copyist has faithfully executed his task, there 
is still much to be done; the mosaic is laid on a table, 
and the interstices are filled with a peculiar sort of wax, 
prepared for this purpose ; the surface is then ground pers 
fectly smooth, and the whole polished. The subjects 
generally chosen are the finest pictures of the old masters, 
and it is wonderful to see the beautiful copies produced 
by such mechanical means. Those which we saw in pro- 
gress were an ‘* Ecce homo” by Carlo Dolce, and a Sibyl 
by Domenichino. The famous fresco of Isaiah by Raphael, 
in the church of San Agostino, has just been copied in 
mosaic, and is about to be sent to Russia. ‘The altar- 
pieces in St Peter’s, twenty-nine in number, are all mo. 
Saics except one, ana vary much in excellence ; the Trans. 
figuration, for instance, is a failure, but Guido’s Arch- 
angel Michael is admirable. 


A kindred subject is the making of cameos, which is 
thus described :— 


The designs for these ornaments are generally chosen 
from antique gems or statues, sometimes from celebrated 
pictures, and frequently from the works of modern sculp- 
tors, The well-known figures of Day and Night are 
from bassi-relievi by Thorwaldsen. The most elaborate 
aud perhaps the most beautiful cameo | haye seen is 
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taken from Guido’s Aurora, which is of great size; but, 
although it contains so many figures, each one is beauti- 
fully distinct. The material used in making cameos is 
the helmet-shell, which has many coats of different thick- 
ness and colour. By skilfully removing these, the figures 
are left in fine relief of white, on a gray or sometimes 
red ground, I have been much interested in watching 
Saulini, one of the best artists in his profession, engaged 
at his work, as he gently ¢ut away the superfluous shell 
and revealed the figure. The instruments he employs 
are very minute and sharp, and the workmanship is so 
delicate that it requires a steady and skilful hand, 


We are tempted, instead of roaming among more clas- 
sic objects, to mount, with our fair guide, to the dome of 
St Peter's, but must rest contented with this visit to the 
tomb of the Stuarts in the subterranean church of this 
most magnificent temple— 


We descended to the crypt by a small door concealed 
behind the statue of Santa Veronica. Our guide carried 
a torch, or rather four huge wax-candles united, which 
shed but a feeble light through the darkness pervading 
these subterranean regions. In the gloomy arched pas. 
sages through which we passed were tombs of popes, 
princes, and saints, before some of which small lamps 
were burning with a flickering light. In the little cha- 
pels opening from these, mass is occasionally performed, 
the effect of which must be very solemn. Ladies are only 
admitted on these occasions by an order from the Pope 
himself, In these vaults are preserved many relics of the 
former church of St Peter’s—curious old mosaics, bassi- 
relievi, and frescos. Here rest the last members of the 
line of Stuart; their tomb bears the name of James the 
Third, Charles the Third, and Henry the Ninth (Car- 
dinal of York) kings of Great Britain and Ireland! A 
monument, executed by Canova, has been erected to them 
in the church, 

Leaving the crypt, our next object was the Sacra Con. 
fessione, as the tumb of St Peter is called. It lies much 
below the pavement, immediately under the dome, and 
is surrounded by a balustrade of white marble, on which 
a huudred lamps are always burning. ‘The order we had 
obtained admitted us to descend to the gates of gilt bronze 
which enclose the sarcophagi of St Peter and St Paul; 
these are opened only once a year, on the festival of those 
saints. The space in which we stood is lined with vari- 
ous beautiful marbles ; and lamps of solid silver, the gifts 
of princes, hang before the tomb. A fine kneeling figure 
of Pius the Sixth, by Canova, is placed in front, That 
artist remonstrated eagerly against the bad taste of plac- 
ing a statue of white marble amidst so much splendour, 
and, when compelled to do it, is said to have shed tears, 


From these scattered gleanings, the nature and excel- 
lence of this elegant volume may be imagined. 


Bell’s Residence in Circassia.* 

“ The affair of the Vixen,” and enthusiasm for the 
cause of Circassia, have brought this gentleman into pubs 
lic notice, in connexion with the patriotic struggles of the 
brave mountuineers of the Caucasus for freedom and 
fatherland, against the ambitious and unjustifiable designs 
of Russia, Failing in his first enterprise, by the capture 
of the Viren, which, as a commercial enterprise, was Car- 
rying warlike stores to the Circassians, Mr Bell subse. 
quently proceeded to that country with no very definite 
object, save, probably, to exhort the chiefs to unity, and 
encourage them to persevere in resistance, by the hope, 
which he would seem to have at one time entertained 
himself, of succour, or, at least, countenance from Eng- 
land. After a narrow escape from the Russian cruisers, 
he succeeded in landing; and remained in Circassia 
during part of the years 1837.8.9, in the character of 
agent, orenvoy, from England; which was partlyassumed 


——— 


* Two vols, Syo, with coloured lithographs of costume 
and scenery. 
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and partly thrust upon him. He also acted as a physi- 
cian: the qualifications of a hakim being readily attri- 
buted to any Frank who is neither a merchant nor a 
soldier, and forming a convenient travelling title in every 
country like Circassia, While acting in this double 
capacity as a political agent and a dispenser of medicine 
and advice, Mr Bell kept a journal; and its results are 
before us, with, probably, considerable abbreviation, but 
no alterations or attempt at polishing. We are indeed 
permitted to see more of the wrong side of the tapestry 
than is at all times desirable; and, accordingly, find 
those brave, hardy, and high-spirited mountaineers, of 
whom it discourses, very like what might have been 
expected from the state of civilisation among them ; 
hating their invaders with a perfect hatred, and full of 
the spirit of nationality; but jealous, capricious, fickle, 
and not a little selfish in petty matters ; though true in 
heart to the cause of their country. Their necessities 
and hopes would have procured any Englishman a good 
reception when Mr Bell went among them; and his 
countrymen had paved the way. He, besides, by suit- 
able presents, conformity to the tastes and usages of 
the country, and a little address, seems to have made the 
most of his imputed official character. ‘The diplomatic 
part of his mission has, however, little interest, save as 
it developes the characters of the chiefs; and the work 
is mainly of value as a memorial and picture of a brave 
and manly race, with whose struggle Europe must sym- 
pathize, and whose doom as a separate people is too pro- 
bably sealed, though for a little time arrested by their 
indomitable courage, some lucky accidents, and the im- 
pregnable nature of their country. 

Mr Bell, warmly received on his arrival, had not been 
long in Circassia, when the following view is given, in 
his journal, of the state of the country and of the 
characters figuring in the drama :— 


I have had a good deal of converation with Hassan 
Bey (who appears better informed than any person I have 
yet seen) on the condition and prospects of his country, 
which he admits to be much in want of good govern- 
ment. Ile argues that at first, at least, its chief should 
be an Englishman, at all events a foreigner, who could 
rule with some severity in order to bring the inhabit. 
ants—especially those toward the south—into habits of 
greater regularity. I agreed with him toa certain ex- 
tent, but expressed a hope that they might find means of 
improving and strengthening their self-government. 

I have been much vexed te find an Armenian from 
Tiflis, of a very sinister expression of countenance, on 
terms of great familiarity with all here; so that my en- 
deavours to keep him apart from our conversations, 
were often got the better of through his intrusiveness, or 
their facility. According to his own account, he has, 
in the course of a few years, realised about £2,000 out 
ot the generosity of these people—in the following extra- 
ordinary manner :—Every three or four months he goes 
into the Russian dominions or to Constantinople (where 
the Russians are almost equally paramount), and pur- 
chases a stock of goods, which he distributes in presents 
among his friends here. After allowing some time to 
elapse, he waits upon gach object of his generosity, and 
demands a present in return, which, he says, is always 
of much greater value than what he gave. Latterly he 
has, in company with a Mussulman, begun to purchase 
young ladies for Constantinople, and has now eight of 
these, waiting his departure. This departure shall not, 
if I can help it, take place soon. I have had a long 
conversation with Hassan Bey upon the folly of per- 
mitting this person, in the present posture of affairs, to 
pass and repass to the Russian or Turkish territory, 
where, doubtless, one who drives such a trade as he does, 
makes a trade also of the information he acquires regard- 
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ing the state of Circassia, and thus obtains permission 
to violate the Russian sanitary laws. . . . . . 

The family house here is at a very short distance from 
that allotted for guests—only a slight hurdle screen jy. 
tervenes. I have had only a dim and occasional glimpee 
of the ladies yet. But they have sent mea specimen jp 
Hassan’s daughter, a lively girl of four years, very 
smartly dressed in orange-coloured muslin turban, tron. 
sers, and vest, with wide white sleeves, gaily flowered 
with silk and golden threads. 

Hassan told me that his family was originally from 
Turkey, and that he has, no pretension to be ranked 
among the native chiefs, although his fortune way bear 
comparison with that of most of them. I have seen some 
evidence that it is substantial. Yesterday evening we 
had tea and refined sugar in a service of gilt china,a 
handsome brass urn supplying the water. An abundant 
supper of excellent Turkish cookery succeeded, and was 
graced by handsome ivory-handled knives and forks, and 
massive plated candlesticks, as well as very passable na- 
tive white wine, and still better native brandy, both of 
which were lavishly circulated among the iumerous 
guests. And in return for some presents I made him 
and his lady, he has forced upon me (for, thinking of 
the Armenian, I really felt unwilling to accept any. 
thing) a Georgian priming-horn and = cartouche-box, 
hung by ten wassive chains, with chased and gilt plates 
of silver; praying me, at the same time, to return and 
spend as long time as I pleased with him at his house at 
Klissa, which, he assures me, I shall find moie commo- 
dious than the one he is at present lodged in, .« . . . 

Lfaji, Thursday, 4th Aiay.—Farly on Tuesday morn. 
ing, while we were at breakfast, old Ali Achmet, the 
prince of Sutsha, whom I have mentioned above, ar- 
rived by appointment to see me. It would have been 
bad manners in him, notwithstanding his rank, to have 
interrupted my breakfast, so he had his served al fresco, 
on a grassy hillock. After the usual compliments, ] 
communicated to him the object of my present visit to 
the country 3 which he learned with great satisfaction, 
and then expressed a strong hope that England might 
soon interfere in their favour, as this long-continued 
war pressed very hardly upon them. He said, (Hassan 
Bey previously made the same remark,) England and 
the other powers of Europe had interfered in behalf of 
Greece, (Russia, be it always yemembered, having been 
the instigator.) although that country had not tought for 
its liberty a quarter of the time that Circassia hac. 
‘* The Russians,” he added, “ cannot conquer this coun- 
try: they may, by means of their ships and cannon, pos- 
sess themselves of soinme more points on our coast; but 
granting they could gain the whole of it, that shall make 
no difference in our determination to resist to the last ; 
for if they gain these hills, we will retire,’? said the old 
chief, pointing eastward, *‘ to these snowy mountains, 
and fight them,”’ ‘ . ° ‘ ° ° ; 

I] was requested to prescribe for the old gentleman, 
which [I did to the best of my knowledge; but I fear 
my directions will not be observed, 2s they consisted 
chiefly of restrictions on his fuod and drink, an over-in- 
dulgence in which I thought the cause of his ailment, 
On bidding him farewell, [ presented him (at Hassan’s 
suggestion,) on account of his public spirit, with an 
English double-barrelled fowling-piece, with which, I am 
told, he was much gratified. This is the chief who is 
mentioned (in the Portfolio) as having been offered a 
large sum of money by the Russians, if he would allow 
an army to pass unmolested along the shore. He took 
the money, distributed it among his neighbours, and 
then, assembling a body of Circassians, drove the Rus- 
sians back with great carnage. 

Mr Bell had advanced farther into the country when 
he describes the following scene :— 


In the evening, while our attendants and some of the 
men of this hamlet were seated on our plat of grass, two 
of their two-stringed violins were produced, and among 
the eight or nine men present there were four who played 
very well, Almost every guest-house appears to be fur- 
nished with a vielipn, ‘Two of the songs had some very 
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tical ideas and subjects. The first, sung to a highly 
plaintive melody, was composed in memory of a young 
man who was married last year, but a Russian inroad 
having taken place on his wedding-day, he went im me 
diately to battle, and was slain. The other was c om 
posed in consolation (it may be said) of ‘Tshorat-okh 
Hamuz, a very brave old tokav, who was the principal 
spokesman at the debate on Monday, and who is gone 
with the rest against the Russians at Pshat. In a very 
bloody engagement with the Russians last year, he lost 
four brothers, four sons, and was himeelf very severely 
wounded. He is quite lame of one leg.—The only thing 
I have heard at all analogous to the music of these songs, 
is the chanting in the church service, 

The temperature of late has been quite chilly through- 
out the night, and in the mornings and evenings a fire 
has been decidedly a comfort. 

The Circassians, from their superior skill as horsemen, 
and the nature of their country, have an immense advan- 
tage over the Russian cavalry ; though infantry, asa 
regular force, may be said to be unknown among them. 
They are admirably adapted to guerilla warfare, but, 
unfortunately, not in a condition to pursue it to advan. 
tage, though they make very frequent reprisals of the 
following sort on the invaders: — 


Our host's two young sons returned to-day from the 
north. The eldest had been with 150 other individuals 
on a foray into the Russian territory, where they cap- 
tured twenty-eight horses and two oxen, and returned 
without any of the party having been wounded, as they 
found the forts, from whose environs these animals were 
taken, almost destitute of soldiers. This discovery has 
begot the idea of operations on a large scale against the 
forts themselves, 

Shamuz’s son (or rather nephew, adopted as a son on 
the death of his brother,) who was killed in the last cam- 
paign, in his fifteenth year, had twelve wounds, received 
in different engagements ! 

Mehemet Effendi said jokingly, a few days ago, that if 
ever they yielded to Russia, they (the Circassians) would 
offer her 40,000 cavalry to ravage Turkey, in revenge 
for the treatment they have experienced from her. 
Selim, Prince of Janat (a major in the Turkish cavalry) 
has just indulged in a similar jest. Feelings more deeply 
rooted than jests generally are, sometimes seek vent in 
them. This Bey told Mr L, he may marry his sister if 
he pleases, as he has no prejudices. Judging by the 
brother's features, she should be beautiful. 

Thursday the 29th.—sSince writing the above, we 
have been informed that a congress has already been 
held in the northern part of Abazak, and that the par- 
ties assembled there have taken an oath upon the Koran 
to stand by, and co-operate with, the people of these 
provinces in the war against the Russians. For what 
reason our presence at this congress was prevented, we 
have yet to discover. Perhaps it was the fear of our 
friends here to lose possession of us—the insignia of their 
authority. 

The foray I expected upon the cattle of the garrison of 
Ghelenjik has been successfully executed. Twenty-six 
head were brought off, and many others killed. There 
has been more fighting in the south; but particulars 
have not yet arrived. The three brothers-in-law of our 
host have just fallen ir one engagement! ‘The commu- 
nication of this intelligence to our hostess (a woman of 
very strong feelings) produced a clamour of grief which 
was most distressing. . ° . ° . . . 

I must bring this long rambling letter to a close, and 
I think I cannot better compensate for any tedium you 
may find in it, than by transcribing the translation I 
made yesterday from the recitation of a Circassian song, 
which seemed to me to have some highly poetical ideas 
init. . . . . . After the recitation, in the transla- 
tion of which the Prince of Janat, who is brother of 
the deceased hero, assisted, it was sung over to give us 
an idea of the music it is set to, The air is exceedingly 
plaintive, and the prince, while joining in the accom 
paniment, leant down his head and shed tears, It should 
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be explained that the hero of the song was called “ the 
last of his race,”” because Selim had been then so long ab- 
sent (in Turkey) without being heard of, that it was 
doubted if he were alive, 

THE EULOGY OF PRINCE PSHUGUTI. 

** Before the years of his puberty had arrived, his cou- 
rage was matured, He died, not in defence of his native 
village, but to display his bravery, He heard the music 
of the red-haired Muscovite chieftain, and, wielding his 
sabre to its sounds, he rushed into the midet of the 
enemy. He was the last of his race, and its heritage has 
passed into the hands of others. His sister’s hair was 
dark and glossy like the black silk of Leipzig; but, in 
her grief she has torn it from her head, because the chief 
of her house had fallen, He rushed against the steed of 
the red-haired chief; the general escaped, but Pshugui 
bore off his charger, of the valued race of Tram, and its 
housings. Inthe morning he left his home about an 
affair of peace, and in the evening he was carried back 
in his grave-clothes, ‘God be thanked,’ cried his mo- 
ther, * that thou hast fallen in the field of honour, and 
not in the pursuit of plunder,’ ‘Twice in the battle he 
changed his steeds, but his heart was unchanged, and 
thus Pshugui fell. When the women of the village, for 
whose safety he had fought, saw him stretched lifeless 
before them, they tore their raiment aid cried, * We 
have lost the prince, our deliverer !’ His sabre had saved 
them from captivity. The soul of Pshugui is fled, but 
his body and arms have been saved from the hands of 
the enemy, When he uncovered his deadly rifle, the 
rapid shots filled the Muscovites with fear, as numer- 
ously they fell beneath them, The sun shone full on his 
crimson garments; and, like the sun, he became con- 
spicuous in the midst of the field. His black horse 
swept through the fight, swift as a hawk, while blood 
from the sabre of Pshugui dyed his sleeve. With his 
last breath he said, ‘ Take my faithful steed to my be. 
loved, the daughter of my host; in seeing it she will 
think she again sees her Pshugui.’ His friends shed 
tears of water, but his sister tears of blood. Youth has 


1% 


fallen a martyr in the midst of war! 


When any one is wounded or indisposed,no matter 
how severely, friends of both sexes gather around his 
couch, where he receives them in state, and keep him 
awake by their loud noise, carousing and dancing, which 
are intended to keep away the devil. Wakes of the 
dead are also observed with great solemnity. When any 
one has expired, ** the cry” is sent to the next neighbours, 
who take it up and spread it, as they hasten to the house 
of death. Mr Bell was present at the Lykewake of a 
Circassian noble, who had been killed in a skirmish with 
the Russians on the Kouban, which he thus describes :— 


When, as in this case, the body is not forthcoming, a 
cushion is placed on a mat at the side of a room ; upon 
aud around it are the clothes of the deceased; and, on 
the wall immediately above, are suspended his arms, 
The room is filled with the females, and the female rela. 
tives and friends of the family, seated: and, at the door, 
stands the widew erect, At each side of the cushion are 
seated the daughters or some young female relatives. On 
the green betore the door the men assemble. One of 
them approaches the door, uttering a wailing ery, which 
is responded to by the females inside, who rise while he 
enters softly with his hands over his eyes, and kneels 
before the cushion, placing his forehead upon it. The 
young girls on each side assist him to rise, and he retires. 
The rest follow, one by one, until the whole have per- 
formed this ceremony; but the old men generally, in- 
stead of uttering the lament, speak some short sentence 
of consolation or endurance, such as, “ It is the will of 
God,” This larger assemblage of men and women lasts 
for three days; but the females of the family and its 
immediate relatives must be in attendance to receive 
mourners in this manner for a fortnight; and the clothes 
and other relics of the deceased remain as described until 
the greater funeral repast, which is given either six menths 
after, or on the anniversary of the death. The very 
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poorest never omit this entertainment ; but the rich give 
other repasts at intervals of a week, a fortnight, and 
forty days after the death. If the clothes of the deceased 
were not good at his death, new are made, and the re- 
latives contribute different articlez, such as shoes, leg- 
gings, leather drinking-cups, (for travelling,) &c., which 
are laid with the rest of the things on the mat, and are 
subsequently distributed to the priest of the neighbour- 
hood and those who assisted at the ceremonies. The 
family can retain nothing except the arms which the 
deceased bore and the horse he rode, which, out of re- 
spect to his memory, is kept six months in the stable and 
well fed during that time. When one has died a natural 
death at home, his body is immediately washed, envel- 
oped in new white cotton or linen cloth, and buried 
within three or four hours, the immediate neighbours 
assisting in the first portion of the lamentation. If he 
was killed in battle (that is a bona fide battle, not a 
mere excursion for booty; for a decided line of distinc- 
tion is drawn,) he is interred in the clothes he was killed 
in and without washing; it being supposed that in this 
state he will be at once received into paradise, as having 
fallen in defence of his country; but if he survive his 
wound some days, he is presumed to have again sinned 
(perhaps in regretting his wound, or expressing impa- 
tience under it,) and must, therefore, be washed and 
dressed for his immortal journey, The same ceremonies 
are performed at the death of women and children, but 
the assemblages are less numerous, 


In every page of this work one might fancy one was 
reading an account of the Highland clans, their customs, 
usages, and feuds, about a century since, or of the Pin- 
darries or Ghourkas of India, Stealing cattle and horses 
is of very frequent occurrence; and one object of the 
English friends and visiters of Circassia has been to put 
an end to these predatory excursions and spreaths, which 
keep the different tribes divided among themselves, and 
favour the designs of Russia, whose policy is to sow dis- 
sension where they cannot bribe to treachery. One of 
the intestine wars may afford a specimen of the whole of 
them, the only objects being plunder or revenge :— 


Having awakened your interest as to this war upon 
Psadig, by plunging at once ‘‘in medias res,’’ in the 
trae Homeric style, I shall proceed, in conformity with 
its rules, to relate its cause—again a fugitive fair one! 
Some fifteen years ago, on the death of a Tshipako, his 
widow, of a noble family in Psadig, obtained permission 
from his family to go there and see her own ; but instead 
of returning, according to her duty, to surrender her per- 
son to those with whose wealth it had been purchased, 
she remained in her native province, and married with- 
out permission or any contract being made for her value, 
She was consequently claimed by the Tshitpakos, as the 
property of a family of their sept; and the claim not 
having been listened to, and all satisfaction withheld, 
they called upon their friends among the Agtjipsi to aid 
them in revenging the insult. The cry was echoed 
throughout all these hiils and valleys; re-echoed in the 
remote ones of Abazak, and responded to by sume four 
or five thousand warriors, who assembled on the plain 
towards the Kiban, and under the conduct of Kehri-ki 
and Kalabat-oka, two experienced Tshtpakos, proceeded 
towards the offending province. Its inhabitants, no less 
on the alert, had called on the Adighes to the eastward 
to assist them in withstanding the storm; but these upon 
understanding the nature of the cause, and finding the 
Psadigans so unreasonable as to iefuse to submit toa 
trial in legal form, abandoned them to their fate, which 
had its fulfilment in the destruction of some hamlets, 
and the slaughter, among a few others, of one of their 
princes, The offenders then consented to submit the mat- 
ter to trial; but it stood over till the Russian war broke 
out after the fall of Anapa, and this war has ever since 
too much engaged public attention to admit of its being 
resumed, The blood of a prince gave, of course, a much 
deeper dye to the feud. 


Thieving is never practised near home ; where, indeed, 
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it is deemed ignominious, and severely punished ; though 
taking a prey from a distant place is esteemed as gallant 
an action as ever it was by Highlanders or Borderers, 

While Mr Bell was in Circassia, the Russians made 
descents on different parts of the coast, besides throwing 
in troops and stores to Anapa, and the forts which they 
then held; and he was frequently a spectator of the 
gallant sallies made by bands of the natives upon the in. 
vader, in which they were generally, by their bravery 
and the rapidity of their, motions, successful. He had 
also the satisfaction of witnessing the disastrous conse. 
quences of the gale in June, 1838, which completely de. 
stroyed the Russian squadron, and gave the Circassiansa 
considerable quantity of stores, small arms, and even some 
cannon, We shall cite one trait, shewing the earnest 
and determined spirit of the people :— 


The slaughter of nobles in the present conflict of the 
southern coast is said to be immense—the fighting is in. 
cessant, and the people not satisfied with having made 
their princes swear on the Koran that they will not 
make peace with the Russians, have taken some of their 
children as hostages for their fidelity. 


So keen is suspicion and jealousy among the Cir. 
cassians, that Mr Bell was in some danger of being 
taken for an emissary of Russia, 

We do not pretend to give any account of the war, nor 
yet of the atrocious character of Russian warfare in 
Circassia, which might disgrace Red Indians or the most 
barbarous tribes of Africa, aud must close our brief notice 
of this interesting account of semi-civilized life, among a 
fine race, with a picture possessing both freshness and 
amenity :—~ 

As my countrymen had cause for displeasure with 
some of the nobles in this part of the country-—the 
Tshipako Indar-okis—on account of their rapacity for 
presents, I have taken up my residence during the last 
three weeks with one of the next class, that of the 
Thfokotls, and have every reason to be content, My 
host, Zekwahaz-oka Kirtsiz, when he learned I wished, if 
convenient, to be allowed to remain here some little time, 
not only expressed his satisfaction that it should be for 
years, but immediately moved me from the guest-house 
into a neat small one, next to his own, and in the midst 
of the others of his hamlet; and he has continued to 
treat me with an increase of assiduous attention, [ am 
thus on the footing of the most intimate friendship, and 
if my position admitted of it—as it unfortunately does 
not—might be constantly in the society of all the fam- 
ilies and females around me: as, however, so much of 
Circassian life is spent out of doors, I see enough to give 
me a shrewd idea of its nature. 

Around me are the cots of tour families (two of them 
those of widows) all, 1 believe, relatives, and who seem 
to live in perfect harmony. In the midst of our green 
is a long, lofty cot, appropriated to the major part of the 
cooking tor the guest-house, &c., and for the sorting, in 
rainy or sunny weather, of the productions of the gar- 
dens around us, The chief peculiarities to be observed 
are that of the two girls—one of whom, though only 
sixteen, ceems quite marriageable—receiving in the cots 
of their widowed mothers, both during the day and late 
in the evening, the visits of many men—young as well 
as old—who prefer these to the other daughterless house- 
holds; and with the most favoured among them there is 
observed but little of the decent reserve which the staid 


deportment of the Circassian girls when abroad would _ 


lead one to expect. I believe however that these young 
men are either cousins, or members of the same frater- 
nity (amounting sometimes, as I have said, to thou- 
sands,) with whom marriage is totally prohibited, and 
on whom, by Circassian daw, these girls are expected to 


look as brothers, by which common appellation they are — 


often spoken of, Nature thus set at defiance—in that 





permitted intimacy among cousing a hundred times [e+ | 
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moved, occasionally, however, vindicates her laws: and 
an eseapade (to the protection of another distant frater- 
nity) of two young folks thus left at liberty to win each 
others’ affections, shows the futility of legislation at 
variance with her—to the amusing astonishment of the 
rest at such profligacy, [ endeavoured to open the eyes 
of my host, who has, and who inherits an excellent 
character, to the inexpediency of permitting such ex- 
cessive freedom of intercourse between the young people ; 
but he appeared to think the subject of no importance, 
and answered by “‘ moving the previous question.’ 

The grown brothers of both the girls sleep in the same 
chamber with thein and their mothers. It must be re- 
cullected, however, that Asiatics throw off only their 
upper garments at night,* © 

The families of this hamlet appear very industrious 
and well-doing: the men attend to the horses and ayri- 
culture; the more aged women to the dairy concerns, 
the cooking and gardening, aud the preparation of wool, 
flax, and hemp, for clothing ; while the girls are as busily 
employed in sewing, washing, spinning, weaving, &e. 

A matron on a visit here frequently pays the girls a 
visit; and I observe when she approaches, whether they 
be seated before the cottage or inside of it, they invari. 
ably rise (intimates and relatives as they are) and remain 
standing till she seats herself. The same respect is 
shown to male visiters when they enter the cottage, and 
to me when I pass even at some distance from its win- 
dow, 


Mr Bell considers the Circassians the best-bred people 
in the world. 


Plan for the Nautical Re-organization and In- 
crease of the Trading Marine, and Manning 
the Royal Navy without Impressment. By Cap- 
tain Adderley W. Sleigh, K.T.S. 

This work is well worthy of the attentionof all Who wish 
to elevate the morals of the seamen of the Royal Navy, 
and to improve the condition and protect the health of 
trading mariners, The trading marine of Great Bri. 
tain is fraught with unsuspected abuses; and sailors 
cannot, like mechanics and manufacturers, asseciate to 
discuss and insist upon the redress of their grievances. 
We copy this one illustrative extract; earnestly recom- 
mending the work, for the sake of this most valuable and 
neglected class of British subjects. After tracing the 
hardskips endured by the mariner, in the early part of 
his career, Captain Sleigh proceeds— 


The testimony of ordinary experience, of common 
every-day observation, without quitting the track of usual 
life, would be found equal to attest the petty oppressions 
to which the unfortunate seaman is subject from the time 
he first sets his foot on board a trading vessel, until tie 
close of his eventful career, Let the internal arrangement 
and domestic economy of the trading vessel be next ex- 
amined, and we shall find how comple'e is the disregard 
manifest to the sailor’s common and essential comforts, 

From an inordinate desire of gain upon the part of the 
ship-owner, we see the Trading Mariuer unjustly and 
inconsiderately debarred from mere animal comforts, or 
the mzans of obtaining natural rest. That portion of the 
vessel which is allotted to him being, in all cases, wretch- 
edly contracted, is frequently taken away, if not invaria- 
bly curtailed, by appropriating it to cargo; thus leaving 
him, through a lengthened voyage, exposed to the in- 
Clemency ,of weather and the vicissitudes of climate, 
Every part of the vessel is filled with freight, allowing 
Only a mere hole not sufficiently large to admit a third 
part of the crew, for the ship’s company to use. This 
Occurs particularly in the homeward voyage, when even 

* See, at page 696, the domestic habits to which po- 
verty, or some other cause, subj. cts the Christian labour- 
ers of East Lothian and Damfries-shire, who hay. for 
centuries enjoyed “all the blessings of civilisation,” parish 
schools, and parish churches.—Z. 7. Al. 
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the mates, as well as a portion of the seamen, are obliged 
to sleep on deck, Notwithstanding these circumstances, 
in addition to the labour of the night (performing that 
duty for which double the number would be requisite) 
they are forced to work the whole day, every alternate 
night bringing with it but four hour's rest. 

Thus exposed to the elements, together with a bad de. 
scription of salt provisions, the impure water issued, and 
the necessary ardent spirits to counteract cold being 
withheld, together with unceasing toil, and a relaxing 
and unhealthy climate, soon works its end on the mari- 
ner—illness ensues, but no repose is allowed, it being 
frequently considered a pretext for rest; medical assist. 
ance, if any there be, is perhaps denied, This occasions 
discontent: but the agonized wretch is com pelled to work ; 
and should he refuse, when commanded,a blow from a 
handspike brings him to duty, and forces him to continue 
at it whilst he can linger on deck, If the person bea 
seaman, or boy, a rope’s end starting is resorted to, both 
to prevent cessation from work and to expedite its per. 
formance, even where the slightest neglect has been com- 
mitted. Whenina foreign port, the labour is carried on 
to an excess, regardless of the climate, amid the fatal 
dews ot night, under the broiling mid-day sun, or during 
perpetual torrents of rain, which ta!l at pe:iodical seasons, 
when even the negroes are permitted a respite, the sailor, 
upon the must frivolous pretence, is kept employed, with. 
out an opportunity being afforded him of changing his 
drenched garments, regardless of all consequences. Hence 
one of the chief causes of the great® mortality which pre. 
vails in the Trading Marine in tropical climates. 

In the North American trade, whilst frost and snow 
is intense, the seamen wotk on the rafts up to their 
middle in water; and in the fall and spring voyages the 
labour is intolerable at Quebec, St John’s, New Bruns. 
wick, &c. In other inclement northern regions the sail- 
or’s treatment is equally rigorous, where, being unduly 
exposed to the elements, his clothes become one mass of 
ice in the unremitting occupation of his arduous duty. 
Indeed it appears as if the intention were to destroy life 
for some ulterior end- Far from being astonished at the 
numerous deaths, it should rather surprise that so many 
escape under the tenfold disadvantages and aggravated 
treatment they endure, 

This continued labour is forced without permission 
being granted for recreation on shore, so requisite to im. 


| vigurate and encourage after a long and tedious voyage g 


| noris the Sabbath itself exewpt from teil, unless there 





be an absolute dearth of employment, This treatment 


| aud these practices are more frequently perpetrated by 


individuels under the first denomination of masters, and 
by those who, from selfishness and ignorance of the sea. 
man’s true character, know not how to appreciate hig 
worth; or by the second clases, who, terrified by their 
employer, endeavour to extort labour beyond bounds, 
fearful of sacrificing their appointments, if a surplus 
quantity of work should not be performed during the 
voyage. 

This is but the opening; but we cannot at present go 
further into the subject. 


A Summer’s Day at Greenwich. By William 
Shoberl, Esq. 

We here fiud a delightful guide and companion to one 
of the pleasantest excursions which the neighbourhood of 
the metropolis affords, The little work is illustrated by 
numerous views of the objects described, ‘This village of 
Greenwich—this small appendage of london—contains 
now about 30,000 inhabitants! In selecting a specimen 
of this lively book, we have been divided between the 
delicious Park, the merry Fairs, and the veteran Pension- 
ers; but the old heroes carry it, There they sit, sunning 
themse!ves on their benches, and perusing some ‘old 
Garette 








® The numbers that die annually in the West Indies 
are Gightfyl ; chiefly from the above cause.§ 
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Look at the antique dress, the blue coat, and three- 
cornered cocked hat of this “auncient marinere!” You 
might fancy that the being of another time stood before 
you. No longer a son of the Ocean, no longer excited 
by the perils of ‘‘ the wide, wide sea,’’? by the gathering 
tempest, or the * broil of battle,” he now takes a pride 
in recounting the “ story of his life’ to any one who is 
disposed to listen to his narration. His eye glistens with 
honest pride as he speaks of the many gallant exploits in 
which his ship bas been engaged, of the admirals, or 
other officers, under whom he has served. He unfolds 
many a trait of British heroism that occurred on “ the 
glorious first of June,” 1794, at the Nile, or at Trafalgar. 
Anon, his animation, like the transitory gleam of sun- 
shine on a winter's day, appears to give way to the clouds 
of age and infirmity that now overshadow his being. 

The pensioners mess together, still sleep in cabins, and 
are officered by lieutenants, while an admiral (the gover- 
nor) boists his flag over the entire force, They have 
plenty to eat and to drink, and their vessel goes on with 
‘da smooth sea and a flowing sheet.” Besides their lodg- 
ing, clothing, and maintenance, the boatswains are 
allowed 2s, 6d., mates 1s. 6d., and privates ls. a week 
for pocket-money. . . . + «© © © © «© © « «© « 

The present governor is Admiral Fleming, who suc- 
ceeded the late gallant Sir Thomas Hardy, the bosom 
friend and shipmate of Nelson, Thelieutenant-governor 
is Sir J. A. Gordon, who greatly distinguished himself 
during the late war. 

Besides these, the establishment consists of four cap- 
tains, eight lieutenants, two chaplains, physician, surgeon, 
dispenser and six assistants, three commissioners, secre- 
tary, cashier, steward, clerk of the cheque, architect, 
clerk of the works, and other officers. 

The number of pensioners on the books (seamen and 
marines) is limited to 2,710; any vacancy is immediately 
filled up by the Admiralty. There are 105 nurses, the 
widows of seamen or tuarines, who are likewise appointed 
by the Admiralty, There are also four matruns attached 
to the Hospital, the widows of commissioned officers, 

The pensioners are supplied with every requisite article 
of clothing and provisions, and are allowed one shilling 
per week, One hundred and thirty rated boatswains are 
selected from among the pensioners to take charge of the 
wards, The pay of these is half-a-crown per week. 
There are also about two hundred and fifty rated mates, 
who receive eighteen pence per week. 

The clothes of the boatswains are distinguished by 
broad gold lace, and that of the mates by narrow lace on 
their coats and hats, 

The nurses are decently attired in blue stuff gowns and 
grey cloaks, and have straw bonnets with blue ribands, 
They are paid according to the duties which they have to 
perform, those in the helpless wards and infirmary re- 
ceiving nearly twice as much as those ordinarily em- 
ployed, 

The Refectories, or Dining-Halls, are situated under- 
neath the Chapel, the Painted Hall, and Western Colon- 
nade—one (the east) being sufficiently capacious to ac- 
commodate 800, another (the west) 600, and the south 
300, men, 

It will be seen that, to make up the fu!l number of 
2,710, one thousand are not accounted for. Of these, 
500 receive a money allowance, in place of their rations. 
From 200 to 300 are so infirm as to be unable to mess 
with their comrades, and have their necessities attended 
to by the nurses and assistants, whose duty it is to watch 
over them, Others, again, are in various lunatic asy- 
lums, besides a great number inthe infirmary, . . . 

Atttached to the Hospital there is an Upper and Lower 
School for Boys, and a Lower School for Girls. 

The Upper School is calculated to accommodate four 
hnndied boys, the sons of commissioned or watd-room 
officers, who here acquire a knowledge of the mathematics: 
they are, for the most part, destined for the merchant 
service. The Lower Boys’ School comprises four hun- 
dred, the sous of seamen or marines of the royal navy. 
The Girls’ School contains two hundred children. The 
internal regulations in both these establishments are of 
the most admirable and systematic kind, 





We must not omit to add that there is a very excellent 
library attached to the Hospital, containing about 1490 
volumes, and forming a complete series of voyages, 
travels, and naval history ; but it is much to be regretted 
that few of the pensioners avail themselves of the ad. 
vantages that are thus extended to them. 

Manual of Commerce. By William Waterston, 
Accountant. 

The object of ‘this tabular work is, “to furnish, 
within moderate limits, a practical compendium of com. 
mercial information,” This, as applied to the whole work, 
is scarcely a pure use of the word information, though 
we know not what could supply its place. The work 
unites, to some extent, the uses of a Ready Reckoner and 
a Cambist. It must have cost very considerable pains; 
and will be found useful as a work of reference, and save 
individuals a vast deal of trouble, by doing their busi- 
ness better, as well as much more readily, than they 
could do it for themselves. 

The New Excitement for 1841, 
Is the same in plan as in former years, and not less en. 
tertaining. The articles or extracts are, we think, in 
general, shorter ; which will probably, by juvenile read. 
ers, be felt an improvement, as it admits of greater 
variety. 


The Recreation ; a Gift-Book for Young Readers. 

This is a selection of prose extracts, with a few in 
verse, possessing no feature to distinguish it from com. 
pilations of the kind, intended for young persons. It 
has a few neat engravings, 





NEW EDITIONS OF WORKS, &c., &c. 

THE Book of FamiLty Crests,—[The publisher, Mr 
Washbourne, has greatly extended and improved this 
edition; in which task the Ediior has been assisted by 
kind contributora, anxious for the perfection of the work, 
particularly, we presume, as it bears upon their own 
bearings, and the correct blazonry of their family crests, 
An important addition is a complete record of Mottos, 
alphabetically arranged ; and an illuminated title-page, 
in which the Royal arms are emblazoned, proves an ele- 
gant and appropriate embellishment, This beok forms 
an amusing kind of toy for the lounging table of people 
who have any sort of ancestors, } 

Lirz, HEALTH, and DisEasE. By Edward John - 
son, surgeon. Fourth edition, revised.—[{We take it for 
granted that this work must have merit from the en- 
couragement which it has received, but do not pretend to 
give any opinion about it—sufficiently evil for the jour- 
nalist’s day being the new works thereof, The author 
of the work in question seems to sermouize very judici- 
ously against gluttony, intemperance, and lazy indulg- 
ence; and, from the sale of his work, we should hope 
wii some advantage to the public: that great body 
divided into two grand classes—those who eat and drink 
far too much, and those who have far too little to eat and 
drink. | 

SmitH’s STANDARD LiBRaRy.—[To this handsome 
and excellent selection of English books, several popular 
additions have been made since we last saw it. Among 
them are “The Poetical Works of Keats,’ Mrs Inch- 
bald’s ** Simple Story,” and Goldsmith's Essays. } 

Part I. of a History of British STaR Fiswes and 
ANIMALS of the Crass ECHINODERMATA has been 
issued by Van Voorst, 

A new translation of the standard French novel, 
Manon Lescaut is appearing in numbers, with illustra- 
tions by Tony Johannot, 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
SYRIA—ENGLAND AND HER ALLIES—FRANCE.— 
War has begun in Syria, The combined fleets of Britain, 
Austria, and Turkey have bombarded Beyrout; block- 
aded the principal ports along the coast of Syria; and 
landed a body of troops in the district of Beyrbut.' A 
considerable number of mountaineers, almost exclusively 
Christians, have received arms from the allied furces, and 
have gone back into theif mountains, No movement is 
reported among the peasantry, except in the immediate 
vicinity of Beyrout ; and, with the exception of that town, 
all the towns of Syria remain in the occupation of [bra- 
him Pacha and his troops, and appear to be faithful to 
him, The combined navy of England and Austria pro- 
tect, by their fire, a body of troops, chiefly Turkish, 
which, but for them, would be driven into the sea by the 
overwhelming preponderance of [brahim’s forces. This, 
compared with the wars which Europe still remembers, 
may be called hostilities on a small scale; but although 
unimportant, except to the townspeople and peasantry 
within range of the ships’ batteries, the principle of 
political justice which has been infringed, and the ulterior 
consequences likely to be produced by these transactions, 
render them worthy of notice. The Convention of the 
15th July, of which the Syrian hostilities are the partial 
enforcement, has been published; as have also notes by 
the French and English ministers, which enable us to 
relate with more confidence the developement of the 
grand folly which threatens to involve Europe in war, 
We shall review the actions and pretexts of the parties 
concerned in this order, First, The Syrian question in 
itself, as it concerns the Ottomanempire. Second, The 
misunderstanding between France and England which 
has arisen out of it. The Ottoman empire, at this mo- 
ment, embraces (nominally) Roumelia, (thc Kuropean 
provinces,) Asia Minor, the provinces on the Euphrates, 
Syria, (four pashalics,) the district of Arabia, in which 
are the cities of Mecea and Medina, and the vice-royalty 
(as it is sometimes called) of Egypt. These territories 
(with others which have, from time to time, been wrested 
from the empire) have been aggregated into a State by 
means of conquest. One after another they have been 
subjected to the descendants of Kara Osman, the leader 
of a small Turkish tribe, Which possessed a single sanjat 
in Asia Minor, about the time that Robert Bruce was 
laying the forndation of Scottish independence. None 
ot these provinces have any feeling of common nationality 
as regards the rest. Even within the same province we 
find hostile, unamalgamated tribes. The heterogeneous 
elemeuts of the Ottoman state are, held together by the 
military power of the Sultan and by the respect paid to 
him as the recognised successor of the Caliphs. The 
nearest analogy we can find to the Ottoman empire, 
umong western states, is the Holy Roman empire, which 
died a natural death under Napoleon. If the claims of 
the German potentate, calling himself the Roman Em. 
peror, had been valid, he ought to have been the suzerain 
of all Europe. But he wisely contented himself with 
being sovereign of the states he actually possessed, and 
attempting to dazzle his subjects into implicit submission 
by his grand title, So the Sultan claims to be the 
Imam or head of the Mohammedan world; but, de facto, 
has been obliged to allow other independent Moham- 
medan statés to grow up beside Turkey, The Ottoman 
empire, therefure, is a state in which the supreme author- 
ity is vested in one person, who maintains his power by 
‘the joint influence of the sword and the religious belief 
of his subjects, This state has been recognised by 
a long series of diplomatic negotiations, as an integral 
member of that association of states which profess to 
regulate their conduct by what is called the “ interna. 
tivnal law of Europe.” It is entitled to all the rights 
which that code concedes to other nations, in thetr 
full extent, and eubject to all the liabilities it imposes 
upon them. 
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We will not be required to shew that the Ottoman empire 
is entitled, in virtue of this position, to assert its national 
independence: but we cannot dispetise with recalling to 
mind the exact import of the term national indepens 
dence, It means the acknowledged right of a nation to 
manage its domestic affairs without foreign interfer. 
ence, It means that foreign nations, in their negotiations 
with it, transact their business through the mediam of 
the sovereign ruler; but recognise as sovereign ruler who- 
ever isfor the time de facto king (or by whatever name he 
may be called) of the country. It means that foreign 
nations admit its right to choose its own form of govern- 
ment and governor, and transact business with any person 
under any designation, who can satisfy them that his 
nation will fulfil his engagement; the only evidence 
foreigners can have, that the nation acknowledges him as 
its head. It follows from this, that when two portions of 
the national territory acknowledge different rulers, foreign 
nations must recognise both as rulers of the section of 
the national territory in which they are respectively 
masters. To decide which is the legitimate sovereign of 
both parts, and recognise him alone, would be to infringe 
the nation’s right to choose its own ruler. But for the 
purpose of guarding their subjects’ rights resident within 
the territory, they must have an acknowledged ruler 
and therefore they everywhere recognise him, who tor 
the time being exercises the de facto authority. This is 
the principle upon which foreign nations ought to regu 
late their intercourse with the Ottoman empire. What. 
ever business they have to transact with that state, must 
be through the medium of its acknowledged head; not 
that he has any right of property in the nation, but that 
his exercise of power over it, is, to foreign nations, proof 
that he is chosen by it to dispense justice internally, and 
to be its factor or representative in dealings with foreign- 
ers. He is recognised only so long as he is de facto 
sovereign. If he is dethroned, his successor is recog. 
nised in his place. If he loses sovereign power in one 
part of his dominions, and another obtains it, that new 
power is to be recognised as sovereign of the portion he 
holds, the old one as sovereign of the portion that re- 
This is the manner in which Europe 
dealt with the government of Hollund, when that coun. 
try emancipated itself from Philip of Spain; this is the 
manner in which Europe dealt with the United States 
of North America, when they separated from the mother 
country; this is the manner in which Europe dealt with 
Brazil, and the republics of Peru, Chili, Eguador, Boli- 
via, and La Plata. 

The Sultan had a right to demand that the Euro. 
pean powers should recognise him as sovereign of all 
the provinces of the O\toman empire, so long as he could 
shew that he really held them under his control. The 
moment they, or any portion of them, could shew that 
they had thrown off his yoke, Europe was at liberty, was 
bound, to recognise the new government, The inhabi- 
tants of every province of the empire hada right to make 
themselves an independent state, if they had the power, 
If the Sultan is still master of all the provinces we have 
enumerated, he does not need Austrian and English 
assistance to replace him ; if he is not master, the Aus. 
trians and English have no right to conquer, for him, 
territories over which he has no power, By inviting 
or permitting Austrian and English assistance, the 
Sultan has confessed that the provinces he seeks to re- 
gain have emancipated themselver. But there needed 
not this confession, The territories held by Mehemet 
Ali and his sons, previous to these Syrian hostili. 
ties, were almost the last incorporated into the 
Ottoman empire by conquest. They comprehend, 
with the exception of the pachalic of Bagdad, all 
the provinces now belonging (even in name) to the Otto. 
man empire. They were the territories of the Sal:ana of 
Egypt—were one kingdom at the time the race of Osman 
acquired them. The dominant race in these provinces 
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is Arab; north of Taurus (in the Ottoman dominions) 
the dominant race is Turk. Mehemet Ali, or, more 
properly, that warrior in conjunction with his civil and 
military officers, holds the country with a power which 
the Sultan cannot shake. There is a line of demarcation 
between the populations, north and south of the Taurus, 
not drawn by mountain fastnesses, but by language, cus- 
toms, and family prejudices. The provinces held by Me- 
hemet Ali and the Sultan have been, since a period be- 
fore the birth of either, to all intents and purposes, separ- 
ate peoples. Whether they shall continue under one head, 
or separate themselves into two independent nations, or 
the one remain a dependant territory of the other, and 
upon what terms, it is for these peoples alone to deter- 
mine. No good was ever done by third parties interfer- 
ing in such a question, What would we say, if France, 
Prussia, &c,, were to arrogate to themselves the right of 
pronouncing a judgment (and enfoicing it) on the ques- 
tion of Irish Repeal? The inter‘erence of Austria, Eng- 
land, and their allies, therefore, is clearly unwarranted ; 
the blood which has been shed in consequence, has been 
unwarrantably and unjustly shed. It is the blood of 
Abel, crying from the ground against his brother who 
shed it. 

We turn to the consideration of the misunderstand- 
ing between France and England, which has arisen out 
of the transactions in Syria. The first consideration 
is, the ground taken up by the respective governments of 
these countries, Lord Palmerston declaves, in his oficial 
statement, that the object of the British Government in 
adopting the measures it is now pursuing, was to main- 
tain the independence and integrity of the Ottoman em- 
pire ; and, for that purpose, to re-subject Mehemet Ali to 
the Sultan, His Lordship adds, that the French Govern- 
ment has declared iis approbation of the principle, though 
it does not concur in the means. M. Thiers, on the 
other hand, admits that he approves of the end—the 
maintenance of the integrity and independence of the 
Ottoman empire—but disapproves of the means proposed, 
M. Thiers would leave Mehemet Ali larger territorial! 
possessions than the English Government and its allies 
propose to do; but he adds, that “ France has promised 
to lend its moral influence in favour of the treaty of the 
15th of July.” This, if it means anything, means that, 
although France is not a party to that treaty, France 
will lend its influence with Mehemet Ali to its enforce- 
ment. We confess our inability to perceive why parties 
so nearly at one should differ ; much less how they should 
threaten each other with war. And, at first sight, it is 
still more difficult to conceive how the French and Eug- 
lish nations could have been stimulated by their govern- 
ments to the inimical feeling which at present seems to 
animate them, upon such a piece of hair-splitting. The 
explanation of the anomaly lies in the fact, that 
the allegations of the Governments are mere pre- 
texts; that there is something else behind; and that both 
in France and England, the bulk of the people do not 
know what is really the question at issue between the 
Governments; but are led away by preconceptions and 
passions of their own, The French Government is ani- 
mated bya vainglorious desire of conquest and of in- 
fluence over the domestic councils of other nations, M. 
Thiers attained office on the pledge that he would make 
France more influential in the politics of Europe than his 
predecessors ; in other words, that he would meddle more 
than they did, in the domestic concerns of other states, 
He flatters the vanity af Frenchmen, by the idea that 
they govern the dependant territory of Algetia, and can 
influence the Pacha of Egypt to do what they wish, The 
English Foreign Minister, on the other hand, is still 
haunted by the idea of exercising an ascendancy over the 
Governments of other countries, by which more favour- 
able treaties of commerce may be procured for the subjects 
of Great Britain than for those of other states, These 
are the real motives, cloaked on both sides by the pretext 
of anxiety to maintain the independence and integrity of 
the Ottoman empire. Neither dares expose the insin- 
cerity of the other, lest the mask should, in retaliation, 
be torn from his own face, Each persists, therefure, in 
his own hypocritical professions, and in pretending to be- 





lieve those of his rival; but all the while they are seek. 
ing to countermine and frustrate each other's efforts. 

The bulk of the nations do not understand the Sinesse 
of their Ministers. The English are actuated by a con. 
fused notion that the French Minister is seeking to 
outwit their Government, The French are actuated by 
a Vague notion that the question of national independ. 
ence is at stake. They have not forgotten the Duke of 
Brunswick's manifesto, or the Bourbons brought back by 
foreign bayonets, Their enthusiasm is directed against 
the attempt of the allies to put down Mehemet Ali by 
fureign arms, Both the French and English nations are 
under the influence of unenlightened passion. The latter 
are blindly following their leaders; the former are car. 
ried away by a sentiment, and, in their enthusiasm, ful. 
lowing M. Thiers, who is leading them quite a different 
road from what they imagine. We readily concede to 
the self-laudation of the English journals, that the gesti- 
culation and exaggerated emphasis of the French con- 
trasts unfavourably with the subdued self-possessed tone 
of the English, But we can go no further. Both na. 
tions are acting equally irrationally: the French, in 
following M, Thiers, who seeks to violate the great prin. 
ciple of national independence, because he flatteringly teils 
them they are fine generous fellows; the English, in 
following Lord Valmerston, who equally seeks to violate 
the great principle of national independence, because they 
think that the French are seeking to thwart his Lordship, 

The conclusions at which we have arrived, after as dis. 
passionate a consideration of these questiOus as we are 
capabie of, are—/first, That it ought to be left to Mehe. 
met Ali and the Sultan to settle, without foreign inter- 
vention, the relations in which they are henceforth to 
stand—be they of master and servant, liege-lord and vas. 
sal, orindependent sovereigns. Secondly, That allattempts 
of the Government, of any one country, to influence the 
decisions of the Government of another in its domestic 
policy, do harm to the country interfered with, bring no 
advantage to the country interfering, and occupy the atten- 
tion of the rulers of the latter to the prejudice of their 
own proper business, 7Third/y, That no country was ever 
benefited by obtaining exclusive commercial privileges in 
another. ‘The counter-concessions made to the other, or 
the jealousics excited in third parties, far more than 
counterbalancing theimaginary advantage, Fourth/y, That 
it is as dangerous for nations as for individuals to allow 
themselves to be carried away by sentiment and feeling : 
that a rational regard to utility is the only safe guide. 
Lastly, That war is, under all circumstances, an expen. 
sive jolly; aud that war would be utterly inexcusable 
betwein two enlightened nations for a question in which 
neither of thei has the slightest interest. 


SPAIN AND PoRTUGAL,—These two countries furnish 
us at this moment with pregnant illustrations of the mis- 
chievous cons quences of foreign interference in the domes. 
tic concerns of acouutry. Since Don Carlos has been put 
down, there has been a vielent contest for ascendancy 
between the Moderado and the Exaitado sections of the 
Spanish Liberals, French diplomacy has intrigued in 
favour of the Moderades ; English diplomacy in favour 
of the Exaltados, The English party carried the day; 
but scarcely had the conquest been achieved, when tae 
English were obliged to cry out against the overbearing 
conduct of the party they had favoured, This is not an 
isolated instance, There never yet was a party which 
attained the ascendancy in any nation by foreign aid but 
gave its allies cause to blush for it. The pretext of 
meddling with the internal concerns of a nation for iés 
benefit is untenable: foreigners, from their imperfect 
acquaintance with the merits of the disputes in which 
they take part, are sure to do harm. The lesson read by 
the events in Portugal is equally instructive, One plea, 
frequent in the mouth of those statesmen who havea 
taste for dabbling in the affairs of other countries, is, that 
national friendships are thereby strengthened. England 
has taken a good deal of trouble, and incurred some ex- 
pense to dethrone Don Miguel and substitute Donna 
Maria. And yet, to judge by the debates in the Portu- 
guese senate, England is the object of the unmeasured 
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hatred both of the Portuguese nation and of the Govern- 
ment it has been mainly instrumental in establishing 
over it. 


THE Cost OF INTERFERING IN THE AFFAIRS OP 
OTHER COUNT RIES,—With the examples furnished us, 
by Spain and Portugal, of the mischief done by foreign in- 
terference, and the national hatreds (not national friend. 
ships) created by the same mistaken policy; and with 
the prospect of being plunged into a European war, by 
interfering in the affairs of Syria, staring us in the face; 
the time seéms not unfavourable for a recapitulation of 
what our last meddling on a large scale cost us. At the 
time of the first French Revolution, England undertook 
to prop up the tottering aristocracy and priesthood of 
Europe, It succeeded, at the expense of a European 
war, in effecting its purpose, to a limited extent: let us 
see how much it “ paid for its whistle.’ The amount of 
loans, (and the interest payable on them,) from 1793 to 
1816, (both inclusive,) raised in Great Britain to defray 


war expenditure, was £584,874,556, It iscalculated that | 


this sum was augmented by £188,522,067 through the in- 
judicious modes of raising it that were adopted. Still, 
this leaves us a debt of £396,522,349, incurred by our 
meddling in matters with which we had no concern, 
We are still paying the interest of this debt; would it 
not be advisable to scttle it before we contract another 
jn the samo way? There is some palliation for the con- 
tractors of the debt we speak of, in the frenzy of fear 
which the giant strength of young democracy struck 
into their aristocratic souls) But if we go to war with 
France about this miserable Syrian question, we shall be 
shedding blood and squandering money about a distinc- 
tion without a difference. It is worthy of remark that, 
out of the enormous sum we have mentioned, nearly 
£40,000,000 was paid to Austria and Prussia as sub. 
sidiess No wonder these countries were so ready to enter 
into the convention of the 15th of July. They have a 
prospect of being subsidized—of having their troops ex- 
ercised in the practice of real war, at the expense of 
Great Britain. Really John Bull is incurable, if he 
again submit, not only to shed his own blood, but to pay 
other people for shedding theirs, in a quarrel by which 
neither he, nor they, nor anybody can be benefited. 





DOMESTIC AFFAIRS, 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE ARMY.—LORD CARDI- 
GAN’s EscaPADEs.—The administration of the army 
has, for some weeks past, been the subject of severe and 
well-merited attacks from almost every section of the 
press. The war has been carried on through the side of 
one unfortunate man, whose follies we would fain look 
beyond, to the deeper offence of those whose mismanaye- 
ment has made them so prominently obnoxious. On 
Lord Cardigan we can look with little other feeling than 
that of compassion, Iie is evidently a man of extrava- 
gantly irritable temper. Physical constitution or unto- 
ward incidents produce such beings occasionally in every 
grade of society ; and until the peerage be elevated above 
the ordinary failings of humanity, it will not be exempt 
from such visitations. On the persons who are cursed 
with such temperaments, society is generally ready and 
willing enough to punish the injury it receives at their 
hands; and they makefew suffer but themselves, Inthe ordi- 
nary affairs of life, moreover, those who cannot command 
their temper are carefully kept out of the way of mis- 
chief, The manufacturer doves not single out a rosh man 
for his overseer; the merchant will not, in general, put 
@ seaman, who exhibits symptoms of a tyrannical dispo- 
sition, in command of a vessel ; uay, to riee to a branch 
of the public service where there is more responsibility, 
as to the nature of appointments, than the public have 
yet achieved in the case of the army, the Government 
will not place a furious and hotheaded lawyer on the 
bench, however brilliant his talents or powerful his con- 
nexions. It is otherwise in the army; and the question 
is, whether the public should permit it to remain 80? 
The People, and the press, their organ, are now in arms 
on the question ; and we venture to say that attempts to 
continue the present system will but call forth a series 
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of popular attacks, that must crush it in the end. Pub- 
lic opinion must control the administration of the army, 
as it does that of every other department which the 
People pay for. And here let us pause to make the 
reader understand that we give a specific meaning to 
the term control, and that we do not include under it 
an interference with practical administrative details on 
every petty occasion. ‘To such a purpose, the public. 
opinion tribunal is inadequate. It is, at best, when ap- 
plied to practical details, a clumsy and a formidable in- 
strument, somewhat indiscriminate in dealing its wild 
justice, and likely to involve the innocent with the guilty 
in its unwieldy movements, And this is the very reason 
why its control should be acknowledged, and the neces. 
sity of any appeal to its practical interference avoided. 
When allowed to follow its natural course, it is like the 
waterfall that gently turns the wheel, and communicates 
a serviceable velocity to the machinery ; but attempt to 
dam up its course, the stronger your bulwarks and the 
more careful your exertions to stop up every aperture, 
the more fearful will be the crash which, though deferred, 
cannot be prevented. It is in such outbursts that public 
opinion will, in the end, be felt, where there is an 
attempt to check its proper contro!, I s just privileges, in 
this respect, once admitted, there is no more reasonable 
overseer than the public at large in matters of detuil. 
The People have neither inclination nor aptitude for 
superintending practical details, Their fault is, not a 
love of interference, but a too implicit trust. Let them 
but have confidence in a system, and nothing is more 
difficult than to awaken them to interference with indivi- 
dual cases of malversation. Look at the administration 
of justice, at the collection of the revenne—at almost every 
other department of the public service where it is ge- 
nerally understood that there ie good management, and 
something like redress for wrong, and justice between 
man and man—does the public voice ever interfere to say 
how this or that individual transaction shall be man. 
aged ? 

The present point of dispute between the people and 
the Horse Guards is, whether the administration of the 
army shall have for its sole object the best means of pro- 
tecting the country—the purpose for which the depart- 
ment is avowedly supported, —or whether it shall be, ina 
great measure, used as an instrument of pleasure or pro- 
fit by the aristocracy. In the former view, the People 
demand that the man best fitted to perform the duties of 
any office shall be appointed to it; in the latter view the 
aristocracy demand that the offices shall be at their own 
disposal, whether they are fit for them or not. The un- 
fitness of Lord Cardigan, in point of temper and discre. 
tion, to hold the command of a regiment, has been 
abundantly testified. We believe there ere circumstances 
connected with the unfortunate man’s private history, 
which, though they cannot for a moment vindicate thos 
who have permitted the public service to suffer ander 
the effect of his temper, might palliate a degree of way- 
wardness and irritability in private life. Lord Cardigan's 
first public appearance was in 1833, when he brought 
Captain Wathen before a court-martial, on some mysti- 
cal charges about stable jackets, and ether like matters ; 
the most significant of which was, that Captain Wathen, 
having assembled the men of his troop, “ addressed them 
in an irregular and unofficer-like manner, by, then and 
there, not confining himself to communicating to them 
the major-general’s approbation of the regiment, but in 
adding that some strangers or civilians had particularly 
remarked the soldier-like appearance of his troop.” [The 
opinion of that exceptional class of persons who are 
called “civilians,” is so utterly degrading to a soldier, 
that to convey it to him is a military offence.] The re. 
sult of this trial is well known, A restless, inquisitive, 
interfering, disposition was shewn on the part of Lori 
Cardigan—then Lord Bradenell—_which it was felt it 
would be a too despotic act in the commander-in-chief 
to compel men of any spirit to submit to. He was in 
the habit of having the conversation of the officers in the 
orderly room minuted for his own uses ; a system which 
the court-martial found, “ cannot be considered otherwise 





than revolting to every proper and honourable feeling 
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of a gentleman.”” The consequence of this decision 
was, his Lordship’s removal from the colonelcy of 
the Fifteenth Hussars. The next appearance of Lord 
Bradenell’s name before the public, is in Sir William 
Molesworth’s motion in 1836, for a select committee 
to inquire into the conduct of the commander-in-chief, 
in appointing him lieutenant-colonel of the Eleventh 
Light Dragoons, Lord Howick, on that occasion, ob- 
served that Parliament should not interfere with the in- 
dividual acts of patronage at the Horse Guards; a legis- 
lative body was not calculated for the regulation of these 
practical minutie. No one will deny that Parliament 
is an unsuitable manager of sach a department, and that 
the Public is a still worse one; but the blame lies with 
those whose conduct renders such interference necessary. 

For three years the Public heard nothing farther of 
Lord Brudenell ; but, in 1839, a gentleman having his 
property trespassed on by some men on horseback, re- 
monstrated with them, and was insulted. An Earl of 
Cardigan comes forward to justify the perpetrators; and 
the publie recognise their old acquaintance with a new 
name, but no new face upon his conduct. A year elapses, 
and then comes the turn of those who were so capriciously 
protected in insult upon others, to take their own share 
of the commodity, So profusely does his Lordship deal 
in insults, that the newspapers have had hard work to 
apportion them all to their individual recipients; and 
the Public have been puzzled as to how many of the name 
of Reynolds have suffered, and how much has been borne 
by each, [t is not our purpose to enter on a narrative 
of these intricate transactions, to which every day is 
adding more incidents. We have only farther to re- 
mark upon them, that, when joined to the previous train 
of-events with which Lord Cardigan was connected, they 
prove, beyond the possibility of doubt, that his Lordship 
was appointed, on account of his rank and connexions, 
to a command which he was not merely incapable of 
exercising to the good of the community, but which has 
given him the power of doing material mischief to the 
public service. And not only is this proved, but it is 
likewise shewn to demonstration, that those who ap- 
pointed him knew what was, to be anticipated; knew 
that, in an office where they ought to have placed a man 
to do service to the country, they placed one who could 
only do mischief, 

And now that the Public have directed an inquiring 
eye to the aristocratic influences that are at work in the 
administration of the army, we hope their attention will 
not be confined to its operation in one case. If, in the eyes 
of those in authority, there is a great gulf between the 
Right Hon, Lieut.-Col, the Earl of Cardigan, andthe untitled 
Captain Reynolds or Lieutenant Tuckett, there is still a 
greater between these latter and Private Smith or Jen- 
kins, If the inferior officer must bear the captiousness 
of his titled commander, the common soldier’s life is a 
perpetual routine of degradation, sanctioned by the lash 
and the dungeon. When the vastness of these distinc- 
tions is complained of, the necessity of preserving dis- 
cipline is the ready answer, Without entering on the 
general argument as to the necessity for a standing army, 
we admit that wherever such an institution is in exist- 
ence, its discipline—in other words, its efficacy for the 
purpose for which it is supported—is the great and prim- 
ary consideration to which al] others must yield. How- 
ever stringent may be the demands of this law, they must 
be submitted to by those who have voluntarily under. 
taken the duties of a soldier, But every righ: to com- 
mand on the one part, and obligation to submit on the 
other, that goes a step beyond the necessities of discipline, 
is but so much gratuitous despotism ; and of this com- 
plexion are the broad rules that so distinctly separate the 
two great castes into which the army is divided. The 
necessity of discipline is the excuse ; the preservation of 
caste is the object. It is a mistake to suppose that these 
permanent distinctions are necessary for securing oedi- 
ence in actual practice—a mistake which numberless 
practical instances serve to expose, He who maintains 
that these absolute distinctions of caste are necessary to 
the efficacy of an army, must forget the Irish Volanteers 
who elected their own commanders; must forget the 





whole career of Napoleon ; and must overlook the army 
and navy of the United States. It is indeed in accord. 
ance with all reason and practice to believe that those 
who have the self-respect of independence in the ordina 
affairs of life, will be the more ready to submit to hard. 
ships and inequalities which they see to be dictated by 
utility and not by caprice. 

The form in which the influence of caste exhibits 
itself most oppressively, is in the claim which rank or in. 
fluences give their possessor to office in the army, inde. 
pendently of qualifications; and, on the other hand, the 
utter hopelessness of the common soldier achieving a 
commission, be his military capacity—his knowledge of 
tactics, and power of organization—_what they may. The 
exceptions to the rule seem as if they had been designed 
to prove its necessity. A man who has risen from the 
ranks is generally despised, because his conduct is too 
often despicable. If a private shews great zeal, conduct, 
and talent, he may rise to be serjeant-major; and 
there he remains. Servility and sycophancy to his super. 
iors are the keys to higher promotion. We have heard 
it whispered that, of late, this matter has been undergoing 
a gradual improvement ; but, if it be so, the commander. 
in-chief bears his faculties in this respect so meekly, that 
they are not perceptible to the naked eye of the Public 
It is one of the haughty characteristics of the army, so 
well illustrated by Lord Cardigan, that it shall not even 
condescend to accept the praise of the ‘* civilian’”’ public, 
But the influence of public opinion is gaining ground in 
the official departments in general, and it must at last 
penetrate to the Horse Guards, When there is any im. 
provement in the Pest Office department, the Post Master 
General advertises it as profusely as if he were an opposi- 
tion draper trying to outdo an old-established business ; 
and the practice is an eminently advantageous one; for it 
not only instructs the Public in the arrangement of the 
department, but stands as the evidence of a desire on the 
part of the officials to perform their duty,—To return to 
the army. If there be an improvement, it must be one 
totally insufficient to affect the great characteristic evil— 
the absence of sufficient rewards for merit, and induce. 
ments to exertion. We would not have it understood 
that we advocate the system of making advancement to 
command an ordinary result of the meritorious perform. 
ance of the duties of a common soldier. It should be 
the reward of high and peculiar merit only; but sure to 
follow when that merit is displayed. The edacation that 
makes a good soldier is by no means the same with that 
which makes a good commander ; and it is only among 
a very few indeed of those who have only the opportuni- 
ties of the former, that the qualities of the latter can be 
exhibited. But, on the other hand, if the good perform. 
ance of the routine duties of the ranks be not a qualifi- 
cation for command, far less should birth or fortune be 
held to be so. Let the fitness to perform the public ser- 
vice be the criterion in both cases, If a man he made 
an officer without having served in the ranks, let it be 
only because he has gone through an education which, 
if he be not deficient in ordiuary sense, must make him 
fit for his duties. If a soldier is udvanced, let it be be- 
cause, from peculiar talent or perseverance, he has been 
able to possess himself of like qualifications. 


FInaNncE,—The return of the Revenue for the year 
and quarters ended on the 10th October, 1840, presents 
a decrease on the preceding year of £676,856; on the 
corresponding quarter of that year, of £531,067. This 
decrease has taken place, notwithstanding, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s imposition of an additional 5 per cent. 
on the bulk of our taxes, in the hope to arrest thereby 
the previous steady downward cast of the revenue, It 
is marked by this feature, that there has been a falling 
off in the receipts of the Excise during the whole year, 
and in the receipts of the Custo:ns during the last quar- 
ter. Our industrious classes have been denying them- 
selves their little comforts during the whole year, and 
now our foreign commerce is begivning to feel an inci- 
pient paralysis. The Corn Laws and other unwise at- 
tempts of our legislature are being felt; and this is the 
moment that our wise rulers think a propitious time for 
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coaxing the country into incurring a war expenditure. 
The additional outlay of a war establishment will not be 
the only inroad upon the pockets of the People. Already 
our commerce is stagnating from the mere prospect of 
war, Manufacturers and meschants are holding in, from 
anticipating the check which hostilities may give to the 
intercourse of nations. Marine insurances can even now 
only be effected at a rate that seriously diminishes the 
profits of the merchant, The amount of transactions is 
diminishing, and the cost at which they are effected ia in- 
creasing. All classes of the nation are being impoverish- 
ed. The unfavourable condition of trade will still further 
diminish the receipts of the Customs and Excise. Inde- 
pendently of war taxation, there must be an increase of 
taxes to meet the falling off in the revenue. The mono- 


poly bank, too, is adding its contribution to the ingre- | 


dients of this witch cauldron. The Bank of England is 
taking measures to diminish the circulation; thereby beat- 
ing down prices here by an artificial process, while they 
continue unchanged abroad, and still further deteziorat- 
ing the position of our manufacturers, The only conso- 
lation, amid these uncomiortable prospects, is, the chance 
that all this may be “the beginning of the end’’—that 
government may be about to be *‘ brought up.” If men 
can keep their tempers, a precious use may be extracted 
out of this adversity ; but it is not so easy to keep one’s 
temper amid severe privations, nor is it safe tor public 
men to calculate upon the power of the masses to do it, 


MANCHESTER Canvass.—Mr Milner Gibson has 
been making a canvassing round of the wards of Man- 
chester, We do not pretend to any more accurate infor- 
mation, relative to the circumstances of this movement, 
than can be obtained through the medium of the public 
press. Enough, however, has escaped through that chan- 
nel to warrant a few remarks, 

A deputation from the Manchester Reform Association 
waited, some time since, upon Mr Cobden, to inquire 
whether, in the event of his receiving the support of that 
body, he would be willing to stand for the burgh. MrCob- 
den, in his reply, stated, that he had relinquished all desire 
to enter Parliament since from the time the Reformers 
had abandoned their independent course of action in the 
Commons’ House of Parliament. According to the ab- 
stract of his letter, which we have seen, he stated, in 
addition, ** his conviction that to this fatal policy of mak- 
ing political principle subservient to the expediency of 
keeping the Whigs in, and Tories out, of office, he attri- 
buted at once the backsliding of the party in power from 
their former patriotic professions, the degeneracy of lead- 
ing politicians in an age not otherwise marked by mental 
or moral inferiority; and, more than all, that desirnec- 
tion of confidence in public men in the minds of the great 
mass of the People, which had caused disunion in the 
Liberal ranks, and threatened destruction to the Reform. 
ers as a party.’’ He concluded by relating that every 
day served to confirm these convictions; but that “ hav- 
ing no reason to know that they were shared by the 
constituency of Manchester, he had no intention of offer- 
ing himself as a candidate.” The rejoinder given to this 
reply, by the Reform Association of Manchester, was 
their sending off an invitation to Mr Milner Gibson. 
This looked very like a declaration, on their part, that 
they did not share Mr Cobden’s convictions, but that they 
wanted a candidate who would vote jor Ministers through 
thick and thin, Mr Gibson’s preliminary canvass ter- 
minated about the middle of October, Tie reported 
speeches of that gentleman and his friends have served to 
strengthen our suspicion that he was brought forward 
because he did not share in the convictions of Mr Cob- 
den, He made plenty of bold, general professions of 
Liberal principle, and was sufficient!y decided on any 
question.(such as education and the ballot) which Minis- 
ters have left open. But he maintained a convenient 
latitude of expression on all questions where they have 
shewn their determination either to oppose or not to pro- 
mote rational principles. He would not promise to 
oppose Ministers because they were hostile to the Corn 
Laws: he had great confidence in Lord Palmerston. This 


tampering with the old Tory system of foreign policy, by 





which the Foreign Minister has brought us te the verge 
of a European war, if, indeed, it be now possible to avoid 
it, shews the willingness of Mr Gibson and his supporters 
to sacrifice sound rational principles, to “ keep the Minis 
ters in.” This declaration of a wish to support Lord 
Melbourne, although he upheld the Corn Laws, shews an 
equal imbecility of purpose, that is, upon the assumption 
that the parties are sincere in their professiona This 
playing at fast and loose with principles, is especially 
disereditable to the electors of Manchester; if indeed it 
was the voice of the electors of Manchester, and not of 
packed assemblies, that was heard at Mr Gibson's meet- 
ings. A portion of the middle classes have, of late, been 
affecting to say—lIt is vain to look for a union of the 
middle elasses and the unenfranchised, in the present 
temper of both. Nothing isto be done by a movement 
en masse. But the electoral class has a considerable 
power, if it were but intelligent and courageous enough 
to use it. Let us get up a parliamentary agitation for 
some good practical retorm; and, first of all, for a repeal 
of the Corn Laws. It was in and about Manchester that 
this language was used most sanguinely. The Man. 
chester Anti-Corn-Law League published an advertise. 
ment, calling upon all Liberals, free from the fetters of 
party, to watch the progress of the registrations, as a 
parliamentary agitation of the Corn Law question was to 
begin as soon as they were completed. ‘Tie anti-Corn- 
Law agitators vowed they would return, at the first elec. 
tion, a number of members free to vote upon every other 
question as they pleased, provided they would unceasingly 
agitate the Corn Law question within the walls of Parlia- 
ment, Anti-Corn-Law candidates, it was said, were to 
be set up in every constituency of the empire. And the 
result of all this boasting is, that, in Manchester itself, a 
candidate seems to be allowed to carry alj before him 
who does not come up in this respect to the mark of the 
Manchester men. How can they ask other constituencies 
to return such men as they want, when they will net do 
it themselves? Where will that cock fight that won't 
fight on his own dunghill? We have been induced to 
notice these events by the fear that the vacillation of the 
Manchester electoral class is but “‘ the hadge of all their 
tribe.” They mean well; but, when the time for action 
comes, “the native hue of resolution is sicklied o'er by 
the pale cast of fear.”’ These men tell us they are averse 
to a further extension of Reform: surely, in common con- 
sistency, they are bound to shew that they can make 
some use of the Reform they have got. 
TRADES AND MANUFACTURES. 

There is little variation in the accounts of the state of 
trade and manufactures from those which we have given 
for some months past. Everywhere depression prevails, 
and numerous bankruptcies are weekly occurring in 
England and Scotland. The last Report from Manches- 
ter states, that, to give even a faint ides of the continued 
depression and derangement of commerce in that district, 
would be a difficult task, Goods and yarns have of late 
become more difficult to sell, and prices of most kinds of 
goods have again declined. The manufacturers have, in 
consequence, been forced to attempt to reduce the wages 
of their workmen. Some have already succeeded in the 
attempt. At Blackburn and its vicinity, about 10,000 
or 12.000 people are out of employment, in consequence 
of the masters attempting to reduce the wages of all their 
hands, who received Os. a-week, ten percent. The oper. 
atives consented to a reduction of 5 per cent; the masters 
insisted on 74; but the operatives would uot agree, and 
the resul: is, the mills are standing idle, and the people 
aie in a state of starvation, The working classes must 
pow see the folly of the doctrine, that wages rise and fall 
with the price of corn; for they cannot fail to recullect 
that, in 1836, when wheat was 36s, a quarter, they had 
higher wages than at present, when the average is 70+, 
and the price of the best quality 4a, In the west of 
England, stocks of all sure of guods and yaros are ace 
cumulating, and it is feared it will be te werk 
short time to prevent a glut in the market, The recent 
resolution of the Directors of the Bank of 
not to discount any ville which have move than siaty-five 
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days to run, tends to aggravate the distress. Some banks 
have been in the practice of charging six per cent. on dis- 
counting long-dated bills, and money is so scarce that 
one joint-stock bank has requested their customers 
to take three months bills for their cheques, instead 
of cash. At Leicester, the workmen are in full em- 
ployment, and there is a steady demand for worsted 
hosiery for the home market. The wool market is 
firm, and there has been a slight advance on some 
kinds of wool. At the sales of wool in Londen, which 
terminated on the 14th October, from 10,000 to 12,000 
bales were sold, at from 2d, to 3d. per pound higher 
than at the August sales. The price of iron has been 
gradually rising fer some months; and, at the quarterly 





meeting of the trade at Wolverhampton, on the ]4th | 
| in many districts completely changed the face of the 


October, an advance was made of 103. on pigs, and 203. 
on bars, 


AGRICULTURE, 
Now that the crop is at lemgth secured, some estimate | 
may be formed of its probable produce. In the southern | 
counties of England, wheat is represented to be an aver- 
age crop; but in the northern counties and in Scotland, | 
to be deficient. Barley is everywhere an excellent crop ; | 
and oats, throughout Scotland at least, very abundant. 
The best wheat in the Edinburgh market,on l4th October, | 
weighing 84lbs per bushel, brought 84s,, the average being 
67s. 8d.3 the best barley, weighing 56lbs. 383., average 
34s. Sd. 3; the best oats, weighing 45lbs 283., average | 
24s. 8d. The weather, during October, was highly fav- 
ourable for the harvest in the high districts of Scotland, 
and enabled the farmers to carry their crops in the best 
condition. Though the appearance of the potato fields 
has, throughout the season, in almost all parts of the 
country, been highly luxuriant, complaints are made, now 
that they are in course of being taken up, that the pro. 
duce is deficient; and, consequently, prices have been high- 
er in our large cities, than is usual at this season. In 
Edinburgh, the best quality has never been under 4d. per 
peck of 14lbs.; but, considering thatthe breadth planted 
with this root is greater than usual, and that the oats 
are pecularly abundant, a diminution of the price must, 
ere long, take place. Turnips, as far as we have observed, 
are not a heavy crop, and we fear rather below average. 
The meeting of the Highland and Agricultural Society 
at Aberdeen, was one of the best which has taken place. 
The show of stock (upwards of 500) was the largest ever 
exhibited ; and the quality, generally, gave much satis- 
faction. The short-horns have, as appeared from the 
show, in a great measure, superseded the Aberdeen. 
shire and other native breeds, ‘There were twenty- 
six short-horned bulls, and only two old (horned) Aber- 
deenshire bulls exhibited. ‘The sheep were limited in 
point of number; and, as was generally admitted, 
they were not equal in quality to the cattle: in- 
deed, however valuable, on the bleak Highland moun. 
tains, the black-faced and Cheviot may be, they make 
but a mean appearance in a show-yard, when placed 
alongside of the southern breedss The Duke of 
Richmond’s Southdowns, and the Marquis of Tweeddale’s 
Leicesters, however, were generally admired, and might 
have been exhibited without disparagement in any com- 
petition on either side of the Tweed, At the committee 
dinner 320 sat down, and the time was spent chiefly 
in reading essays and in conversation on agricultu- 
ral subjects; but itwent off, on the whole, dully. For the 
great dinner, next day, a splendid pavilion, tastefully or- 
namented and lighted with gas, had been erected, and 
1500 gentlemen took their seats at table. ‘The sale of the | 
prize cattle took place on 9th October. ‘The short-horned 
bull belonging to the Duke of Buccleuch, which gained 
the first prize, brought 100 guineas; the two west High- 
land prize oxen, about £70 per pair, and several of the 
heifers and oxen exhibited, sold for £40 a-picce, The 
next meeting takes place at Berwick ; when, for the first 
time, the Scotch and English breecers and agriculturists | 
will be brought into friendly competition. 
It appears, from the proceedings at Aberdeen, that 
practical farmers are becoming aware of the importance 
of combining chemical science with agriculture. It is 
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obvious to any one, however slightly acquainted 
with these branches of human knowledge, that unti} 
agriculture borrows the aid of chemistry, it will re. 
main, what it has always hitherto been, not a science, but 
an empirical art. As yet, no chemist has been sufficiently 
acquainted with the practice of agriculture, to give 
weight to his opinions among farmeis. The “ Agricul. 
tural Chemistry” of Davy is, however, well worthy of 
consultation ; and a treatise on “ Organic Chemistry, in 
its applications to Agriculture and Fhysidlogy,” trans. 
lated from the German of Professor Liebig of Giessen, 
has just been published, which contains many curi- 
ous and valuable observations on Agriculture, As a 
specimen, we select the following remarks on bone 
manure, of which so much is now used, and which has, 


country and the system of agriculture. ‘* The manure 
of an acre of land, with forty pounds of bone dust, is suffi. 
cient to supply three crops of wheat, clover, potatoes, 
turnips, &c., with phosphates. But the form in which 
they are returned to the soil does not appear to bea 
matter of indifference ; for, the more finely the bones are 
reduced to powder, and the more intimately they are 
mixed with the soil, the more easily they are assimilaied, 
The most easy and practical mode of effecting their divi. 
sion, is to pour over the bones, in a state of fine powder, 
half of their weight of sulphuric acid, diluted with three 
or four parts of water; and after they have been digested 
for some time, to add one hundred parts of water, and 
sprinkle this mixture over the field, before the plough. 
In a few seconds, the free acids unite with the bases con. 
tained in the earth, and a neutral salt is formed in a very 
fine state of division, Experiments instituted on a 
soil formed from granwacke, for the purpose of as. 
certaining the action of manure thus prepared, have dis. 
tinctly shewn that neither corn nor kitchen-garden plants 
suffer injurious effects in consequence; but that, on the 
contrary, they thrive with much more vigour.” If forty 
pounds of bone treated as here recommended, are sufficient 
to manure an acre of ground, it is a great discovery in 
agriculture; and we trust the experiments will be repeated 
by some of our intelligent agriculturists. While on the 
subject of manure, we may notice some recent experi- 
ments made in Northumberland with the nitrate of soda, 
The field on which the experiment was made, was three. 
year old grass, consisting of white clover, trefoil, rye grass, 
and Timothy. The plot of ground consisted of four acres 
laid eut in ridges of equal size, and each alternate ridge 
Was sown with nitrate of soda, at the rate of one cwt, per 
acre. No. 1,112 square yards, without manure, produced 9 
stones 4 lbs, of hay, equal to 2 tons 31 stones per acre. No. 
2, 112 square yards, to which 10 bushels of gypsum had 
been applied, produced exactly the same quantity. No, 3, 
1}2 square yaids, to which nitrate of soda was applied, 
on the 18th April, produced 14 stones 7 lbs. of hay, equal 
to 3 tons 146 lbs. per acre; being an increase of 1 ton 
65 lbs. over land 2. But what is remarkable, when 
both nitrate of soda and gypsum were applied in the 
quantities already mentioned, the produce was less by 21 
stones per acre than when the nitrate alone was used. 
The cost of 1 ewt. of nitrate of soda, brought to the field, 
was 22s, ; the increased value of the hay produced, £4 
or 45); and the aftermath was more luxuriant, where 
the nitrate had been applied, than on other parts of the 
field. 

The last Falkirk Tryst for the season was held on the 
12th October: G01}00 sheep were sold ; andabout Is. Gd, 
a-head was realized more at this than at the last tryst, 
Crossed white-faced Cheviots brought from 28s. to 318.3 
white-faced ewes 18s, to 21s, A lot of 27 three-year old 
Winterers, brought £18 a-head; another of 25, £15 :17 : 6; 
100 three-year old heifers of the West Highland breed, 
brought £8 a-head: the price of cows ran from £10 to 
£12, A cieat number of horses was in the market; 
good draught sold from £20 to £30; Highland ponies 
trom £6 to £10, At the fair of Ballinasloe in Ireland, 
held on the Sth and 6th October, the number of sheep 
sold was 69,770; remaining unsold, 15,990. The price 
of wethers was between 3s, to 4s, below that of last year; 
ewes were fully 5s, lower, 
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